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Maps are always interesting; and you will find the big 
map that covers one side of a wall in our central labora- 
tories doubly interesting. It’s our “Map of the Wheat.” 

In the Spring, an army of colored pins start to march 
across the map. Soon the whole map is a riot of colored 
pins—blue, green, red, yellow, pink, white, black. And 
every pin tells us something important about the 
wheat that is growing in that particular section of 
the country. 

This ““Map of the Wheat” represents the care and ef- 
forts of many people. It starts with our field workers 
who are covering the wheat country from Texas to the 
Canadian border, sending us in sample after sample of 


the wheat as it is harvested. 























Scores of scientists and technicians in our principal 
laboratories carefully analyze these hundreds of wheat 
samples; and the results are recorded on the map by 
the careful placing of those colored pins. 

Soon our buyers all over the country begin to make 
their purchases based on the information recorded on 
the map. They are able to buy not only the choicest 
wheat, but wheat with the exact qualities needed to 
produce the great flours for which International 
Milling Company is famous. 

This is a further step in maintaining the quality con- 
trol of International “Bakery-Proved” Flours. This 
quality control has just one purpose—to make your 


loaf the best in your market. 
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What... 
You still here? 


Times have changed since 
wooden Indians stood watch in 
front of cigar stores. 






For instance, bakers no longer have 
to do their own blending of 

rye and wheat flours for rye bread. 
They save time and trouble—get 
surer, more uniform results—with 
Pillsbury’s Ry-Blen-Do. 


This precision blend—choice, 
full-flavored rye flour and strong 
Northwest clear—yields loaves 
of exceptional volume, appearance, 
texture and flavor. It’s available 
in four types—regular, 
light, dark, pumpernickel. 
Have you tried it yet? 
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ae PILLSBURY'S rv-BLEn-DO 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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HUBBARD’S 
Snung Wheat Flours 


100 LBS. NET 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 


MOTHER HUBBARD ~__— UNIVERSITY 
SPRING MAIDE . HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SUPERLATIVE ATHLETE 

KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 


THE NAME HUBBARD — Synonymous with Quality 


Hubbard Milling ( 
uber’ Piling Gepeny 
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* « QUALITY SINCE 1878 « « « * + 
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Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time, and labor. 













Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 

























Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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kxcellent Baking esules 
. Guaranteed —— 


Choose Ismerta! 


Before many weeks new crop flours 
will be on the market again. 


You can make your flour buying prob- 
lem easier by relying on established 
ISMERTA quality. You’re building on 
the right foundation when you buy this 
superior brand. Bakers find ISMERTA 
the kind of flour that responds readily 
to handling and formula adjustments 
... and keeps its baking char- 

acter unchanged day after day. 


THE [smeRtT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 





N 1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 2% 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COZAN NG 





Respected Name... 


A respected name in flour, KELLY’S FAMOUS today is holding firmly to its qual- 
ity reputation. For KELLY’S FAMOUS combines the finest in materials and 
methods with traditional milling craftsmanship. Extra care through every step 
from wheat field to bakery assures KELLY’S FAMOUS quality. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS 





Grain Storage 1,000,000] Bus. 
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MERCK 
ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS 







give you these 
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Merck Enrichment Wafers The Merck method of pro- Merck Enrichment Wafers 
_—-- e dissolve rapidly, yielding a » duction provides you with » are manufactured under 
suspension of extremely fine wafers of satinlike appearance, _rigid specifications, and their 
particles. This promotes uni- free from chips and dust. enrichment content is labora- 
form distribution of all enrich- tory controlled. 
ment ingredients. 














\These Merck Wafers conform to minimum levels 
recommended by the Scientific Advisory Com- 


mittee, American Institute of Baking. 


* 


Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from your 
yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 


RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX! CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. + Elktun, Va. » Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada; MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal + Toronto + Valleyfield 
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Time sets the stag 











HUNTING FOR THE RIGHT FLOUR? Get set for Atkinson’s — it’s Bin-aged. 
Aerated before, during and after storage, matured by controlled time and tem- 
perature, it comes to you fully aged ready to go in production. Always uniform, 
too, because long runs for storage mean more accurate milling. Switch to Atkin- 
son’s—It’s BIN-AGED*! 


J. ATKINSON MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 


alif. -7 “S 
YOU CAN DO IT BETTER ay IF YOU TAKE YOUR TIME Rees 


( 
*“Ilt’s Bin-aged’”’ trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Millers Urge Allocation Extension 





Government Drops 
Complaint Against 


Continental Ads 


WASHINGTON—tThe federal gov- 
ernment has dropped its suit to en- 
join the Continental Baking Co. from 
alleged use of fraudulent statements 
regarding its claims for the value of 
its bread. Discontinuance of the gov- 
ernment action followed a statement 
by the Continental management that 
it had discontinued this type of ad- 
vertising throughout the nation. 

The complaint had been directed 
against alleged representations that 
the company’s ‘Wonder Wheat 
Bread” aided in weight reduction. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








JOEL S. MITCHELL NAMED 
BY STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 


NEW YORK—tThe election of Joel 
S. Mitchell as executive vice presi- 
dent of Standard Brands, Inc., has 
been announced by James S. Adams, 
president. Mr. Mitchell joined Stand- 
ard Brands more than two years ago 
to become vice president in charge 
of its international division. He was 
formerly first vice president of the 
Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich., and 
has had wide experience not only in 


sales, but in the manufacture, finance 
and general business aspects of the 
food industry. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








DULUTH SHIPMENTS REPORTED 


DULUTH — Grain shipped out by 
boat last week totaled 2,770,105 bu., 
which consisted mostly of wheat. 
Stocks of wheat as of May 24, were 
reported at 5,541,520 bu., compared 
with 6,608,585 bu. last year at this 
time. All grain in store May 24 
amounted to 8,168,025 bu., as against 
8,320,575 bu. a year ago. 





FMEA TELLS SENATE HEARING 
WHY CONTROLS SHOULD HOLD 


Martin Smith Cites Hiatisiat to ‘Equitable Distribution, Price 
Stability and Welfare of Export Flour Trade If 
Export Controls End June 30 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





Export Flour Trade Slackens, 


With Most July Quotas Filled 


Private export trade has fallen off 
to small proportions this week, and 
only a couple of minor-sized buyers 
are expected to purchase in the next 
few days. 

Greek business which previously 
had been covered by a sale made to 
the Greek government for June ship- 
ment will be reopened this week, 
since the previous sale was can- 
celled, the buyer being unable to per- 
form. Purchases were to be made 
June 3. Denmark’s quota is not yet 
covered and France so far has pur- 
chased nothing for July shipment. 

No licenses have yet been received 


by mills covering the July allocations 
of Latin American countries where 
the seller must obtain the license. 
These have been expected for some 
time, but there is no present indica- 
tion of when they will be received. 
The former general license areas 
were given allocations that totaled 
around 1,900,000 sacks, but millers 
hesitate to book anything to these 
nations until licenses are actually in 
hand. 

Some shipments have been going to 
Cuba in the past few days against 
sales previously made and on licenses 
issued some time ago. 





Shift to Higher Ratio of Wheat 
May Reduce 1947-48 Flour Exports 


WASHINGTON — Export flour 
milling representatives and other in- 
dustry executives met with Norris E. 
Dodd, under secretary of agriculture, 
last week to explore the flour export 
possibilities for the coming crop 
year. 

Although these industry officials 
have been assured that the flour 
millers will be given an adequate 
share of the wheat tonnage in the 


form of flour, it is believed that the 
percentage ratio of wheat to flour of 
approximately 58 to 42, including ex- 
ports to all areas, will be changed 
during the new period. 

Allocation authorities and respon- 
sible State Department officials say 
that the percentage of flour in the 
total wheat tonnage exported has 
been too large in relation to require- 
ments in foreign nations and they 


are predicting that of the total 
amount of the wheat-flour export 
category only 25 to 33% will be in 
the form of flour. 

Inasmuch as this will include the 
maintenance of flour exports to Latin 
America and other customary flour 
buying nations at about the same 
rate as prevailed last year, it is seen 
that flour exports to Europe and 
other claimant nations will be re- 
duced considerably. 





Government Resumes Wheat Buying; 


To Take New Crop at Going Market 


WASHINGTON — The goverment 
is back in the wheat market with 
an open offer to buy new crop wheat 
at prevailing prices for delivery at 
seaport or interior terminals or sub- 
terminals. Purchases will be made 
regardless of the outcome of the con- 
gressional action on the export con- 
trol legislation, Commodity Credit 
Corp. officials say, as they have large 
commitments to meet for the account 
of the army occupation zones. 

Wheat from the new crop will be 
obtained for June delivery as well as 
July, officials assert. 

Procurement will be made on an 
offer-acceptance basis not in excess 
of prevailing market prices delivered 
seaport or lake ports, with delivery 


to be made at seaport or interior 
terminals or sub-terminals. 
Purchases will be made through 
CCC branch offices at Kansas City, 
Chicago, Minneapolis and Portland. 
The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration purchased 480,385 bu. 
wheat during the period from noon 
May 23 to noon May 30, inclusive, 
along with 635,000 bu. corn and 100,- 
000 bu. barley. The agency reports 
purchases of flour during the period 
May 26-29, inclusive, of 356,400 sacks. 
The wheat purchased last week was 
in connection with additional quan- 
tities which have been allocated to 
the occupied areas of Europe at the 
urgent request of the War Depart- 
ment. This allocation (totaling 150,- 
000 long tons wheat and flour in 


wheat equivalent) was announced by 
the department May 23. Last week’s 
purchases of wheat were made 
through the Minneapolis (480,000 bu.) 
and Portland, Ore. (385 bu.), offices 
of PMA. 

Cumulative purchases from July 1, 
1946, to May 30, 1947, included 161,- 
421,477 bu. wheat, approximately 30,- 
350,000 sacks flour, 74,462,046 bu. 
corn, 21,751,884 bu. barley, 8,019,500 
bu. oats and 2,375,000 bu. grain sor- 
ghums. All of these purchases have 
been made to fill export allocations. 

Of the cumulative total of 161,- 
421,477 bu. wheat to May 30, the 
Kansas City office bought 82,809,512 
bu., the Minneapolis office 15,394,972 
bu., the Chicago office 27,427,685 bu. 


(Continued on page 93) 


WASHINGTON — Representatives 
of the flour milling industry and 
grain trade emissaries appeared be- 
fore the subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee last week to 
urge an extension of export alloca- 
tion controls. 

Speaking for the Flour Millers Ex- 
port Association, Martin F. Smith, 
general manager of that organization 
told the Senate subcommittee that 
his association supported the exten- 
sion of controls, particularly the con- 
trols of wheat and flour for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


Says Controls Necessary 


(1) Government agencies are in- 
formed of the needs of foreign 
claimants and can make equitable 
allocations and control distribution 
to areas with the greatest need. Mr. 
Smith asserted that the USDA and 
Office of International Trade of the 
Department of Commerce had done 
a highly creditable job in these ac- 
tivities. However, on cross-examina- 
tion during his testimony by Senator 
John Sherman Cooper (R., Ky.) Mr. 
Smith admitted that some inconven- 
iencies resulted under license controls 
at OIT, but attributed these condi- 
tions to the shortage of personnel 
at OIT. Previously it had been testi- 
fied by OIT officials that they would 
require $750,000 to administer ex- 
port license control for the coming 
fiscal year for a staff which would 
not exceed 125 persons. 


Richest Countries Would Get Most 


(2) Removal of controls over allo- 
cations would channel exports to 
those nations with the greatest pur- 
chasing power, Mr. Smith told the 
committee, and compel nations with 
lower buying power to pay higher 
prices in order to obtain needed sup- 
plies of wheat and flour. 

(3) Price stability would result 
from the extension of export alloca- 
tion controls, Mr. Smith concluded, 
stating that current wheat prices 
are at reasonable levels. If demand 
were not checked by export alloca- 
tion controls, the U.S. price for 
wheat would “soon reach unprece- 
dented levels,’ Mr. Smith claimed. 
Relinquishment of controls would 
permit foreign demand to pre-empt 
the wheat supply and endanger do- 
mestic requirements, he said. 


Would Stretch Demand 


(4) Allocation controls tend to 
spread demand over a longer period 
of time and thereby ease the strain 
on domestic transportation facilities, 
Mr. Smith stated. 

Under searching examination by 
Sendtor Cooper, Mr. Smith admitted 
that his organization represented 95% 
of the flour milling export industry 
to which the Senator commented that 

(Continued on page 100) 
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PREPARE FOR GRAIN FLOOD 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SHIPPERS DEMAND RAILROADS 


Immediate Increase of Boxcar Numbers on Western Lines, 
Boosting of Per Diem Charge to $6.15, Asked in 
Resolutions Passed at Kansas City Meeting 


KAINSAS CITY—In an effort to 
“do something about it before the 
occasion is upon us” more than 100 
millers, grain men and railroad rep- 
resentatives met in Kansas City May 
27 to tackle the boxcar shortage. 
The result was a resolution demand- 
ing immediate increase of car num- 
bers on western lines to the extent of 
115% of ownership for the period of 
the 1947 winter wheat harvest. 


In addition, it was resolved that 
railroad per diem charges be _ in- 
creased to $6.15 so that the high rate 
would be an incentive to eliminate 
delays in terminal and over-the-road 
movement. Current rates are $1.15 
daily. 

Representatives of all phases of 
the industry, as well as the Ameri- 
can Association of Railroads, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture presented their views of 
the situation at the meeting. Gov. 
Frank Carlson of Kansas was chair- 
man. Special guests were Gov. Phil 
M. Donnelly of Missouri and Gov. 
Val Peterson of Nebraska. 

In explaining the boxcar situation 
from the miller’s viewpoint, Jess A. 
Smith, executive secretary of the As- 
sociated Millers of Kansas Wheat, 
said that mills do not need supplies 
now because the flour buyer is limit- 
ing purchases until the new crop be- 
gins to be processed, new crop flour 
prices at the moment being 50@60¢ 
cheaper than old crop. Since mills 
are also scraping the bottom of their 
stockpiles, a sudden, tremendous de- 
mand will arise as soon as the new 
crop movement begins. 

Inadequate movement will natur- 
ally result in considerable ground 
storage and, based on this fact, Mr. 
Smith predicted a great disparity of 
price between terminal-stored wheat 
and distressed ground-stored wheat. 

As a safeguard against this dispar- 
ity and also to avoid repeating the 
highly competitive market which oc- 
curred at the end of the 1946 crop 
year, J. L. Welsh, president of the 
Butler-Welsh Grain Co., Omaha, de- 
clared that the government should 
purchase their export requirements 
during the harvest movement. In this 
way boxcars could be shuttled from 
the harvest fields to the terminals, 
and the large storage capacity of 
the Missouri River terminals could be 
utilized to the fullest extent. At the 
same time this movement would keep 
cars in the area. 

Frank A. Theis, president of the 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
Kansas City, pointed out that of the 
45,000,000 bu. capacity of terminal 
space in Kansas City, storage never 
exceeded 55% of that figure at any 
time during the 1946 crop year. In 
urging that every effort be made to 
prevent excessive ground storage by 
making use of terminals, Mr. Theis 
assured the assembly that Kansas 
City elevators were prepared to un- 
load 1,000 cars or more a day. 

R. E. Clark, manager of the car 
service division of the A.A.R., ad- 
mitted that the greatest problem of 
the railroads each year is movement 
of the wheat crop. He said that 1,600 
empties are being ordered onto west- 


ern lines daily and promised that 
everything would be done to aid 
western roads to reach 100% of 
ownership by the time harvest begins. 

But Henry H. Cate, president of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, voiced the sentiment of a large 
segment of the industry by urging 
120% of ownership during the harvest 
period. He said that bread is the 
symbol of cost of living as well as 
salvation to hungry Europeans and a 
quick movement of the 1947 crop is 
essential in order to reduce flour and 


bread costs and 
abroad. 

Fred Kiser, Washington, D. C., of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, pledged his support of a 60- or 
90-day embargo against movement 
east of the Mississippi River except 
by permit limited to the bare neces- 
sities of eastern mills. 

Other speakers during the day’s 
session included H. C. King, I.C.C. 
deputy of Washington, D. C.; P. E. 
Bowers, Commodity Credit Corp., 
Kansas City; Walter Halloway, sec- 
retary of the Kansas-Missouri River 
Mills, Kansas City; Walter F. Scott, 
executive vice president of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade; W. C. Nich- 
ols, traffic manager, Shellabarger 
Mills, Inc., Salina, Kansas; E. B. 
Smith, director of traffic, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; William T. 
McArthur, vice president, Pillsbury, 
Mills, Minneapolis, and C. B. Bee, 
Oklahoma corporation commission, 
Oklahoma City. 


increase exports 





Low Cost of Elevator Grain 


Handling Recognized by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The comparative- 
ly low cost of the handling of grain 
by country elevators and terminals is 
given official recognition by United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
the issue of the Marketing and 
Transportation Situation for April- 
May, 1947. 

In that report the government re- 
veals in digest form a survey of the 
return to farmers from the consum- 
ers dollar in the marketing of grain 





DR. VERNON L. ALFORD 
JOINS KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA—Dr. Vernon L. Alford 
has joined the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, and will direct the formula 
feed operations of the various units 
of that company. Dr. Alford will 
have charge of nutrition work and 
formulation and will direct the for- 
mula feed merchandising program of 
the concern. 

For the past year Dr. Alford has 
been in charge of the feed department 
of J. Lynch & Co., Salina, Kansas, 
and previously was consultant on 
feed operations of Shellabarger Mills, 
Salina. Before that he was associated 
with the feed department of the 
Transit Grain Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 





Dr. Vernon L. Alford 


and grain products. 

According to USDA officials, this is 
the first time that the government 
has admitted the economy of opera- 
tion of the grain trade as far as the 
farm producer is concerned. The 
full report, which is expected to be 
released within several weeks, will 
destroy the misconception that the 
country elevator and terminal op- 
erators have been taking an unduly 
large profit in the marketing of grain. 

The report says, “The costs of 
services rendered by local grain ele- 
vators and terminal elevators are 
small in comparison with the total 
cost of placing the finished product 
in the hands of consumers. Although 
many farmers and farm organiza- 
tions in the past have frequently be- 
lieved that the local elevator and 
terminal market operators’ margins 
were high, it now appears that great- 
er savings in distribution costs can 
be made by processing, wholesaling 
and retailing agencies.” 

The full report, it is stated, will 
more thoroughly reveal the favorable 
relationship between the grain trade 
and the producer of grain as far as 
margins charged are concerned, gov- 
ernment officials say. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PIEDMONT ALLIED GROUP 
FORMS NEW ASSOCIATION 


RICHMOND, VA.—The allied divi- 
sion of the old Piedmont Millers As- 
sociation, which became inactive with 
the expiration of the association, was 
reorganized at the convention of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Associa- 
tion here May 22-23 as the Piedmont 
Soft Wheat Millers Allied Associa- 
tion. 

Officers of the new allied associa- 
tion are W. T. Thomas, Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corp., president; 
G. R. Martin, Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, vice president, and E. B. Graeb- 
er, Worcester Salt Co., secretary- 
treasurer. 

The newly organized allied group 
sponsored a dinner dance at the Ho- 
tel John Marshall, convention head- 
quarters, which attracted approxi- 
mately 160 millers and allied men 
and their guests. Much of the suc- 
cess of the dinner dance was due to 
the untiring efforts of ‘Doc’? White, 
Millhiser Bag Co., Richmond, who 
handled arrangements for the social 
event. 
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Car Expediting 
Committee Formed 
in Southwest 


KANSAS CITY—To protect the in- 
terests of southwestern shippers in 
securing adequate transportation fa- 
cilities, a Southwestern States Car 
Expediting Committee was formed at 
the recent boxcar meeting of milling 
and grain trade representatives in 
Kansas City. 

Gov.. Frank Carlson of Kansas, 
chairman of the meeting, appointed 
C. B. Bee, Oklahoma City, as chair- 
man of the committee. Mr. Bee is 
special counsel of the Oklahoma Corp. 
Commission. 

Other members of the committee 
include Ernest O. Thompson, chair- 
man, Texas Railroad Commission, 
Austin; H. L. Kearns, Kearns Grain 
& Seed Co., Amarillo; Paul T. Jack- 
son, secretary of the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers Association, Oklahoma City; J. 
A. Robertson, chairman, Kansas 
State Corp. Commission, Topeka; E. 
W. Reed, Shellabarger Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Salina, Kansas; Duane Swan- 
son, chairman, Nebraska Railway 
Commission, Lincoln; J. L. Welsh, 
president, Butler-Welsh Grain Co., 
Omaha; Malcolm Erickson, chair- 
man, Colorado Public Utilities Com- 
mission, Denver; G. H. Work, Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; 
Roy Reed, Missouri Public Utilities 
Commission, Jefferson City, Mo., and 
J. W. Holloway, executive secretary, 
Kansas-Missouri River Mills, Kansas 
City. 
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Wheat Parity Price 
May 15 Drops 
Ic Bu., to $2.02 


WASHINGTON—The index of par- 
ity prices for farm commodities as 
of May 15 eased moderately from 
the April 15 level, but the drop was 
small and did not indicate much, if 
any, reduction in support price levels 
for 1947 crops. 

Wheat parity lost 1¢ bu. and stood 
at $2.02. This would indicate that 
new crop wheat loans, to be set with- 
in another month and possibly re- 
vised to the basis of July 15 parity, 
will be far higher than a year ago 
and the highest since the loan pro- 
grams started in 1938 

Corn parity lost 1¢ between April 
15 and May 15. Oats parity lost %¢. 


Midmonth parity for major commodities, 
with revised figures for May 15, follow (per 
bu. unless otherwise specified): 


May 15, April 15, May 15, 





1947 1947 1946 
SL Re eee re $2.02 $2.03 $1.64 
.. Seaerrrerror sy. 1.47 1.48 1.19 
SUN B56. 0-0 108.00 84,68 914 -918 -738 
Saree ee ee 1.65 1.66 1.33 
MONOON sc caecwee ds 1.42 1.42 1.15 
Grain sorghums, 

oc ae ee 2.77 2.78 2.24 

oo i ea .2840 2852 .2294 
Cottonseed, ton .. 51.60 51.90 41.70 
Ps Ge ss ccce 16.60 16.70 13.40 
Potatoes, bu. .... 1.69 1.70 1.35 
Cote, COR. ccass 12.40 12.50 10.00 
Veal calves, cwt.. 15.50 15.50 ib 6% 
Lambs, cwt. ..... 13.50 13.50 10.80 
Buttertat; ib. ... 57 -599 -458 
Chickens, Ib. .... .261 -262 -21 
mee GO cceess .423 42 .338 
i ee .419 421 -339 
Soybeans, bu. .... 2.20 2.21 1.78 
Flaxseed, bu. .... 3.87 3.89 3.13 
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NEW BROKERAGE FIRM 
ORGANIZED IN TOLEDO 


TOLEDO—The B. J. B. Grain Co. 
has been incorporated in the grain 
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and feedstuffs brokerage business, 
with Owen Jeffery, Paulding, Ohio, 
elevator operator, as president. 

A. A. Bame, president of Indus- 
trial Soya Co., is treasurer of the 
new company and John Buchanan, 
for many years associated with the 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., at Decatur, 
Ill., and Painesville, Ohio, is vice 
president. Offices are at 52 Main 
St., Toledo. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Sweden-Argentina 
Wheat Deal at 
$4.85. Reported 


Argentine sales of 1,200,000 bu. 
wheat to Sweden at a price belicved 
to be close to $4.85%, f.o.b., are re- 
ported to Broomhall, London, statis- 
tician. 

Britain recently bought 40 million 
bu. of corn at rumored prices rang- 
ing from $1.66 to $2.58 f.o.b. Actual 
prices are not revealed and informa- 
tion is sometimes circulated to in- 
fluence prices. The movement of 
Argentine crops to the seaboard con- 
tinues slow and the institute is ask- 
ing very high prices. More wheat is 
now being shipped to Brazil, a cargo 
of rye left for Norway on May 14 
and some wheat and oats for Switzer- 
land on May 13, Broomhall reported. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
GETS REPORT OF MEETING 


PITTSBURGH—James F. Sherry, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., presided at 
the May 26 luncheon of the Pitts- 
burgh Flour Club at Hotel Roose- 
velt. A. P. Cole, flour broker, gave 
a complete report of the convention 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors held in New York City, 
May 18-20. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RULING ON TEXAS LAWS 

AUSTIN, TEXAS—Two Texas laws 
concerning the manufacture of bread 
do not conflict insofar as self-rising 
bread is concerned, according to a 
ruling May 23 by State Attorney 
General Price Daniel. Under the two 
statutes, bakers are required to label 
the bread as self-rising and also set 
out on the package the contents of 
the loaf. 


























BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“SPRING FROLIC” HELD 

PITTSBURGH — R. R. Sanborn, 
flour mills’ representative in Pitts- 
burgh, served as chairman of the 
“Spring Frolic” of the Greater Pitts- 
burgh Production Men’s Club at 
Shannopin Country Club May 27. 
Two hundred members enjoyed golf, 
dinner, bingo and dancing. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOW DIVIDEND 
Dow Chemical Co. has declared a 
dividend of $1 on the common pay- 
able July 15 to stock of record July 1. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION 
RENAMES KING P. AITKEN 


OKLAHOMA CITY — King P. 
Aitken, Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills, 
was re-elected president of the Okla- 
homa Grain Dealers Association at 
the annual convention in Enid, May 
10. 

Other officers who were renamed 
include Frank Stauffer, Chickasha, 
vice president, and E. R. Humphrey, 
Enid, secretary-treasurer, Directors 
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Texas Wheat Harvesting Starts 


HEAVY MARKET MOVEMENT EXPECTED 
WITHIN 10 DAYS; YIELDS FAVORABLE 


ee 
First New Wheat at Fort Worth May 29—Graded No. 1 Hard 16% 
Protein, 13.04% Moisture—Start Is Two Weeks 
Behind Last Year’s Record 





elected were J. P. Ewing, Ben U. 
Feuquay and Carl M. Newberry, all 
of Enid. 

The association approved a future 
farm plan calling for free economy 
through free markets, soil building 
and maintenance and preservation of 
national agriculture along an eco- 
nomic pattern. 
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Uhimann Field Day to Feature 


Speakers, Seed Demonstration 


KANSAS CITY — Complete de- 
tails of the program for the Uhlmann 
field day activities June 18 have been 
announced. Principal speakers will be 
Paul de Kruif, New York, nationally 
known author; M. Lee Marshall, 
chairman of the board of the Conti- 
nental Baking Co., New York; Rich- 
ard Uhlmann, vice president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and Jess B. 
Smith, Kansas City, president of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion. 

The program is held annually on 
the Johnson County, Kansas, farm of 
Paul Uhlmann, chairman of the board 
of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 

A field program under the direction 
of C. T. Hall, county agent, Johnson 
County, and C. E. Skiver, director of 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement As- 
sociation, will start at 3 p.m. preced- 
ing the speakers. Recent work on 
wheat varieties carried on at ex- 
perimental plots on the Uhlmann 
farm will be discussed. Of special in- 
terest will be a demonstration of one 
of the association’s new portable seed 
cleaning units, 12 of which were do- 
nated by millers in the past year. 

Mr. Smith will be master of cere- 
monies at the meeting which will fol- 


low in the barbecue grove on the 
farm. Mr. de Kruif, Mr. Marshall 
and Richard Uhlmann will speak at 
this time. 

A barbecue dinner and refresh- 
ments will be served at the end of 
the meeting. The farm is located 
near Overland Park, Kansas, at 
103rd St. and Antioch Road. 

A large attendance of bakers, mill- 
ers and grain men is expected again 
this year, including many visitors 
from eastern and northern states. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


QUAKER OATS DIVIDENDS 
DECLARED BY DIRECTORS 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. — Directors of 
the Quaker Oats Co. declared a divi- 
dend of $1.50 a share on common 
stock payable July 10 and a regular 
quarterly dividend of 1%% on pre- 
ferred stock at a meeting here re- 
cently. 

H. Earle Muzzy, vice president of 
the firm, was elected a director to 
succeed the late George A. Macdon- 
ald. Mr. Muzzy, who has been with 
the company for 34 years, has gener- 
al supervision over its foreign busi- 
ness. Hartley C. Laycock, Jr., as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, has been elected secretary to 
succeed the late Robert E. Coon. 











The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 











High Low Close Close 
May 24, May 31, 
——1947——_— 1947 1947 
pS re eee eee ere eee ee 3514 2914 301%, 301% 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ...............+-. 39 30 31 314% 
CME, 2 i v.5 b2ic 0600605066668 8-60 7 3% 1% 4y%, 
Comtimemtel TIM OG. ow. ccc ccc ccc ccesece 203% 13% 13% 14 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd............ 106% 97% 97% 9934 
Corn Products Refining Co. ........... .-. 75% 6444 643% 6544 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd..... . 192 185 188 190 
OR ere ee ive ae 24 25 25 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc. .............. 16 13% 15 15 
I gv og bs yc é.0.b 010-6006 6 080.068 13% 10 10% 104% 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. .............-+. 175 168 175 175% 
CB EB eee 395% 39% 40 
... Sc 8 SFR eerrererr cere 43 43 46 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd 126% 128 127% 
— @ AR on BSc ee 95% 97% 95% 
Geeat A. & P. Ten OCo., G5 Pid..............: 145 135 2s 0 136% 
MN SEG WWE £6 006 116 0656.00 ¥.5.5:603 9 684 4314 45 46% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 97%, 101% 1 
CE se vn sks wbcccdseteveses 27 27% 29% 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd................ 185 181 184 185 
po ERE rere eee 31% 21 22% 221, 
I WE. IS. © 65.5 6.60 6 p55 05:00 2 00.05.0666 30% 32 33 
Pillsbury DBEilis, Umc., PIG. .....csccccscccees 108 103% 106 107 
Parity TORMORTCs OGtp. ccc ccccccccscccccces 361% 25 28 28 
CE SE Ss cover sci sesescrvetevesee 85 8644 88 
ne a ee Ser ea ee ee eee 170 155 157 158 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. ..............+ 105% 102% 102% 102 
oa ee Serer ere ere 37% 27% 28% 2734 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd............. 101% Vi% 9854 98% 
EE 9-5 0 8:65.5-04.6-6,0.0 4.0010. 69,604 o0.05.0 86% 35% 37% 3814 
Sterfimg Drag, G3.50 PIA. .... 2... cs cccccceee 104% 104 er 104 
STE ee Cee 5% 33% 33% 3334 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ................ 8% 3% 4% 4% 
. ff 2 Saar r rn sree ie te 19% 11 11% 12% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd.................. 106% 991%, 991, 
Bid ed 
General Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd. .............. 105 112 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York......... 35 35% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd. 112% 115% 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “A” .......... 26 31 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “B” ........... 22% 24 


*Chicaro stock market. 





KANSAS CITY—Harvesting of the 
new crop of hard winter wheat be- 
gan in the early sections of Texas 
and Oklahoma in the past week and a 
fair run of new wheat is expected 
at terminal markets in those states 
this week, with the heavy movement 
developing within 10 days to two 
weeks. 

Early Texas yields were reported 
in the range of 18 to 25 bu. an acre, 
but the number of reports from the 
two states so far is small. There is 
no indication of any important dam- 
age to the crop from the recent ex- 
tended wet weather. 


Heavier movement in Texas this 
week brought easiness in prices of 
wheat for forward shipment. Al- 
though the spot market in Texas on 
June 2 was approximately 25¢ over 
the Chicago July, wheat for ship- 
ment all this week was available at 
15¢ over, Gulf basis, with all June 
shipment quoted at 10¢ over. For 
early July delivery, quotations were 
around 4¢ to 5¢ over Chicago July, 
Gulf basis. 


Deferred Basis Declines 


At Kansas City, Texas wheat sold 
for shipment this week in the range 
of 24144¢ to 30¢ over the Kansas City 
July future, the lower levels repre- 
senting quotations late in the day 
June 2. All June was offered as low 
as 15¢ over Kansas City July. - First 
half of July offerings were on a basis 
of around 7¢ over Kansas City July. 
This compared with spot wheat pre- 
miums of 34¢ over Kansas City July. 

Fort Worth had around 100 cars 
of new wheat June 2. 

New Texas wheat is loading now 
at a great many producing points and 
pressing for sale. The trading basis 
dropped 20¢ bu. June 2 from the May 
31 basis. Outlets appear to be lim- 
ited entirely to elevator interests in- 
directly for export. Mills are hold- 
ing off. The June 2 market was 
$2.39% @2.411%, basis No. 1 hard, de- 
livered Texas common points. 

The first car of 1947 hard winter 
wheat to reach Fort Worth was re- 
ceived May 29, grading No. 1 hard 
16% protein and 13.04% moisture. 
Last year, the first arrivals came on 
May 13, setting a record for early 
marketing. 


Wide Harvesting Simultaneously 


While weather conditions in the 
next few weeks could make some 
difference in the timing of harvesting, 
the delays in the early maturing 
areas of Texas and Oklahoma appear 
to be greater than elsewhere. This 
has narrowed the time interval be- 
tween the harvest there and farther 
north. As a result, Texas, Oklahoma 
and parts of Kansas will be harvest- 
ing wheat at the same time, tending 
to concentrate market movement in 
a shorter period and put a greater 
strain on inadequate boxcar supplies. 

Last week’s cold wave created some 
apprehension in the trade, particular- 
ly concerning Nebraska and parts of 
western Kansas, 
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NEW MILLING DEVELOPMENTS 
ON AOM CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Technologists Predict That shail Progress Will Be Made 
in Coming Few Years; 450 Delegates Registered 
on Opening Day of 52nd Meeting 


By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 


Technical Editor of 
The Northwestern Miller 


MINNEAPOLIS — A number of 
technical advancements, some _ of 
them yet in the pilot plant stage, 
were featured on the opening session 
of the 52nd annual convention of the 
Association of Operative Millers 
which is being held here June 2-6. 

Milling technology in the United 
States during the war years was in 
a state of dormancy because of the 
full operating schedules and because 
of the fact that many of the manu- 
facturers of milling machinery and 
equipment were engaged in war work. 
Those manufacturers’ engineers now 
have turned their efforts to improv- 
ing their milling machinery and it is 
safe to say that within the next few 
years there will be many new ma- 
chines and modifications of old ma- 
chines that will increase the efficien- 
cy of this country’s mills. 

Presentation of reports of progress 
got under way with the first session 
on June 3. Philip W. Pillsbury, presi- 
dent of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and an 
active member of the association, wel- 
comed the more than 450 millers to 
Minneapolis on behalf of the milling 
companies who maintain their head- 
quarters in Minneapolis. Mr. Pills- 
bury told the mill superintendents 
and operatives that management was 
extremely interested in improve- 
ments in the operating phase of the 
industry and reminded the operatives 
of their responsibilities in increasing 
plant efficiency. 

R. R. Brotherton, superintendent 
of the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., and president of the AOM, in 
his address to the delegates, stressed 
the fact that improvements must be 
made in the flour manufacturing 
process. He reviewed the efforts of 
the association during the past few 
years in taking a leading role in the 
advancement of milling and said that 
the organization is receiving more 
and more recognition for its efforts. 

Mr. Brotherton spoke highly of the 
work of the research committee of 
the AOM and said that, through the 
committee’s suggestions to machinery 
manufacturers, many improvements 
could be expected. 

The members were urged by their 
president to continue to maintain the 
high quality of the district meeting 
programs. Mr. Brotherton said that 
the parent organization could not be 
any stronger or “wide-awake” than 
its district organizations. 

The AOM, Mr. Brotherton said, as- 
sumed a responsibility to the industry 
at large, and to its members in par- 
ticular when the executive committee 
voted to accept the transfer of the 
correspondence course in milling 
which had been offered for the past 
10 years jointly by The Northwestern 
Miller and the Dunwoody Iudustrial 
Institute of Minneapolis. He _ ex- 
pressed the gratitude of the associa- 
tion to the former sponsors of the 
course and said that it was the plan 
of the AOM to revise the course in 
the near future to bring it up to date 
with the developments made in mill- 
ing technology since the course was 
originally prepared, 


“For the first time in its 52 years, 
the association has a practical miller 
as its executive secretary,’ Mr. 
Brotherton said in reference to Don- 
ald S. Eber, who is serving in that 
capacity now. Mr. Eber formerly 
was superintendent of the Spokane, 
Wash., plant of the Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills Co., and for 10 years was 
secretary of District No. 9 of the 
AOM, in which capacity he did much 
to make that district group one of 
the largest and most active in the 
association. 

Mr. Eber presented his report dur- 
ing the opening session and expressed 
his pleasure with his new position. 
He said that the supervision of the 
correspondence course had placed an 
extra burden upon his office and in- 
dicated that it may become necessary 
to expand the executive secretary’s 
office to accommodate the added 
work. He also referred to plans for 
revising the correspondence course 
and said that a number of operatives 
had enrolled since the AOM took 
over the course last April 1. There 
are now approximately 150 students 
taking the course at this time, he 
added. 

Elmer Whiteman, assistant direc- 
tor of manufacture for General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, in an address, ‘‘Ob- 
servations on Milling in Sweden, 
Switzerland and England,” said that 
American mill superintendents “could 
learn a lot” by visiting flour mills in 
Europe. 

He observed that it is quite com- 
mon in the United States to enter- 
tain visiting millers from England, 
France, Sweden, Switzerland and 
other European countries. “Millers 
that we visited in Sweden last No- 
vember could not recall having an 
American miller visit their plants,” 
he said. “I think that it would be 
advisable for more of us to visit those 
mills. The Europeans will show you 
anything you want to see, and both 
the Europeans and ourselves -could 


profit much through a free inter- 
change of ideas.” 

Mr. Whiteman told the operatives 
that the European millers use about 
twice as much grinding and bolting 
surface per unit of production as is 
used in the American milling sys- 
tems. 

He was very much impressed with 
the cleanliness of the mills in Sweden 
and Switzerland. “In those countries 
the mill operating crews do not in- 
clude sweepers and oilers as we have 
on our crews,” he said. “Each op- 
erator is responsible for the appear- 
ance of this particular part of the 
mill. They have floor mats where 
one wipes his shoes, just as he would 
if he were entering his own house. 
In many of the mills, there is a strip 
of carpeting on the floor down the 
roll floor line and, believe me, “those 
mills are clean.” 

He also gave the operatives con- 
siderable detailed information about 
the wheat cleaning systems used in 
European mills and concluded his ad- 
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dress with the observation that the 
European system of dust collection 
had many features that might well 
be adopted by American mills. 

J. A. Nicols of the plant engineer- 
inig department of General Mills, 
Inc., reported during the morning 
session June 3 on some research 
that his company has conducted with 
pneumatic conveying of flour stocks. 
He indicated that the system has 
many possibilities and told about 
some of the design problems en- 
countered in engineering a pneumatic 
system. A complete report of his 
address will appear in a later issue 
of this journal. 

C. R. Veeck, superintendent of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., presided at the afternoon ses- 
sion June 3. M. C. Addicks, Cargill, 
Inc., Minneapolis, in an address, “En- 
gineering and the Milling Industry,” 
discussed manufacturing research, 
the applications of science to milling, 
and some of the engineering funda- 
mentals in milling technology. He 





Construction Started on Pillsbury 
Bulk Pre-Mix Plant at Springfield 


MINNEAPOLIS — Construction of 
a $1,500,000 bulk pre-mix plant for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is under way at 
Springfield, Ill, it was announced 
by Paige Lehman, vice president in 
charge of production for the company. 

The structure will be a complete 
unit, housing office, laboratory and 
manufacturing space. It will be one 
of the most modern and complete 
pre-mix plants in the country, with 
capacity of approximately 95,000,000 
lbs of pre-mix a year. 

With first excavations started be- 
fore June 1, it is hoped that the build- 
ing will be enclosed by Christmas 
and completed in about 15 months. 

Contractors for the building are 
the Kaiser-Ducett Co., Chicago, and 
the designers are Ford, Bacon & 
Davis, consulting engineers. When 
completed, the plant will be in charge 
of Lewis E. Russell, vice president 
in charge of production for the bulk 
pre-mix division. 

The building will be two stories 
high with a tower 107 ft. high for 
manufacturing operations. Construc- 
tion will be of structural steel with 
utility tile pilasters and spandrel 


beams on the first two stories. Brick 
panels to match existing architec- 
ture will also be used to complete 
the two-story section. The entire 
tower section will be of utility tile. 
The building will have an approxi- 
mate frontage of 300 ft. and will 
be 180 ft. deep. 

The first floor will be devoted to 
service and warehouse area, with 
33,600 sq. ft. of warehouse space. The 
second floor will be occupied by of- 
fices and laboratories. The tower, 
which will house production machin- 
ery, will also include bulk storage 
bins for 69 raw materials. Operat- 
ing areas will have controlled tem- 
peratures best suited for the type of 
material handled and the plant will 
be dust free, the company announced. 

Conveyor systems will connect the 
new plant with the Pillsbury flour 
mill and the cereal plant. Both rail- 
road and truck loadings will be han- 
dled directly from the first floor ware- 
house. 

The new structure will be located 
at 15th St. and Phillips Ave., on the 
west side of the tracks across from 
the cereal building. 





FTC Reports Less Concentration 


in Milling Than in Other Fields 


WASHINGTON—In a report of 
the Federal Trade Commission re- 
quested by Congress that government 
agency has made public facts that 
it has uncovered concerning the con- 
centration and growth of the flour 
milling industry of the United States. 
This report is part of an investiga- 
tion which has been conducted by 
FTC in the fields of milling and bak- 
ing. There is no present intimation 
that either Congress or the commis- 
sion is concerned in the matter in 
any other way than mere fact finding. 

Concentration of the milling indus- 
try in this country, FTC finds, has 
developed to a lesser degree than in 
other industries. Congress is informed 
that reduction in the number of mills 
between 1909 and 1945 has been at 
the rate of approximately 78%. A 
healthy growth through business ex- 
pansion is discovered, accompanied 
by generally conservative and ortho- 


dox bookkeeping practices by the 
larger companies. 

Progressive increase in the size of 
individual milling company operations 
and the progressive decrease in the 
number engaged in the industry is 
attributed to improvement in design 
in flour milling equipment requiring 
increased capital investment and in- 
creased use of more rapid methods 
of transportation. 

Growth of flour milling industry 
operations, it is reported, has been 
effected through acquisitions, new 
construction and consolidation with 
other milling companies or through 
the acquisition of grain storage fa- 
cilities and feed plants. In connec- 
tion with feed industry acquisitions 
the FTC notes that this former sec- 
ondary activity now assumes a posi- 
tion of relatively greater importance 
than it originally attained as a by- 
product phase. 


In an industry with an estimated 
daily capacity of 1,349,749 sacks of 
flour, 27.13% of this production was 
divided among the six largest com- 
panies as follows: General Mills, daily 
rated capacity of 130,300 sacks, 9.65% 
of the total; Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 82,- 
700 sacks, 6.13%; Commander-Lara- 
bee, 44,760 sacks, 3.32%; Internation- 
al Milling Co., 39,000 sacks, 2.89%; 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., 37,700 
sacks, 2.79%, and Colorado Mill & 
Elevator Co., 31,690 sacks, 2.3%. 

The next largest 30 companies are 
said to produce 314,526 sacks of flour 
daily, or 23.30% of the industry’s 
total capacity. 

The report analyzes the growth and 
financial position of the leading mill- 
ing companies. Copies are now ready 
in summarized form and printed texts 
of the complete report will be avail- 
able shortly at FTC offices here. 
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BREAD WEIGHT LAW PASSES 
CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE 


SACRAMENTO — New legislation 
relating to weights of standard bread 
loaves, wrappings and markings in 
California has passed both houses of 
the state’s legislature and has been 
sent to the governor for signature. 
The law will become effective in Sep- 
tember, 90 days after adjournment 
of the legislature. 





developed the thesis that milling is 
not an art, handed down from father 
to son, but a science, and as such 
the millers should take advantage of 
the application of scientific develop- 
ments to their craft. A full report 
of his address will be presented in 
the July issue of Milling Production 
Section of this journal. 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., was 
host to the millers at a buffet lunch- 
eon June 3. The wives of the dele- 
gates were entertained at a lunch- 
eon held at the Lafayette Club, Lake 
Minnetonka. 

Scheduled for the program June 4 
are three addresses on the morning 
program: “The Relationship Between 
Flour Particle Size and Protein and 
Ash Content,” by Frank W. Wichser, 
J. A. Shallenberger, and R. O. Pence 
of the Department of Milling In- 
dustry, Kansas State College; “Some 
Thoughts Concerning Maturing and 
Bleaching of Flour,” by H. K. Parker, 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J., and “Practical Experience 
With High Speed Sifters,” by Julius 
Jurkow, Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring 
Mills. 

The Allied Trades Association will 
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WHEAT CROP ESCAPES FROST 
THREAT, EXPERTS BELIEVE 


Low Temperatures and Snow Too Short-Lived, Authori- 
ties State, Although Confirmation Must Await 
Harvesting in Affected Areas 


hold its annual luncheon and enter- 
tainment program during the after- 
noon of June 4. 


A session given over to technical 
reports will be presented on the morn- 
ing of June 5, and the Hart-Carter 
Co., will entertain the millers at a 
luncheon and tour through its manu- 
facturing plants in the afternoon. 
The annual banquet will take place 
on the evening of June 5, concluding 
the “convention. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS 
PLAN SPRING CONVENTION 


NEW YORK —The Pennsylvania 
Millers and Feed Dealers Association 
will hold its annual spring convention 
at the Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
on June 18. 

This will be an all-day business 
meeting, for which an interesting pro- 
gram has been arranged by the offi- 
cers of the association. Complete de- 
tails will be announced later. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FIVE NAMED TO RECEIVE 
MERCK STUDY AWARDS 


RAHWAY, N. J. — The National 
Research Council announced recently 
the initial five awards under a $100,- 
000 fund established by Merck & Co., 
Inc., to provide promising young 
scientists with further research train- 
ing in chemistry and biology. 

Selected were Joseph Lein, New 
York; Navin S. Scrimshaw, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; Lorin J. Mullins, Palo 
Alto, Calif.; Arthur B. Pardee, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., and B. Roger Ray, Nam- 
pa, Idaho. 











BREAD !8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Universal Enrichment Urged by 
Millers National Federation 


CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation, in a recent issue of the 
Hook-Up, has urged action “to bring 
about universal enrichment” as a 
contributing factor to the success of 
the millers’ long-range promotional 
program. 

“The belief has been growing re- 
cently that the objectives of the 
millers’ long-range program cannot 
be fully reached unless all bread, 
rolls and other products made from 
flour are enriched,” the federation 
says. “This belief is especially strong 
among the members of the millers’ 
long-range program committee. These 
committee members have long since 
agreed that one of the chief points to 
be relied on in promoting increased 
use of the products of the milling in- 
dustry is the improved nutritional 
character of these products; and they 
fear that if a considerable part of 
the products made from flour are not 
nutritionally improved, the industry 
will be in a rather weak and ineffec- 
tive position with respect to its forth- 
coming campaign. 

“More than two thirds of the mill- 
ers’ products reach the consumer via 
the commercial bakeshop route, and 
whether they are enriched or not de- 
pends in nearly all cases upon the 
baker rather than the miller. How- 
ever, the miller has the sole respon- 
sibility of determining enrichment in 
the case of family flour, which repre- 
sents close to a third of the total 
volume. We have estimated that not 
less than 75% of family flour is en- 
riched, and this estimate may be on 
the low side. Whether the unenriched 


portion of family flour is 25% or 
even no more than 15%, the fact 
nevertheless is that this condition is 
a deficiency which the millers them- 
selves can mend. 

“The number of millers who are 
enriching all family flour, whether or 
not enrichment is specified by buyers, 
has been growing. It should not be 
at all difficult for every miller to 
adopt the same policy, and thus wipe 
out one of the present shortcomings 
of the industry. The cost of enrich- 
ment is rather insignificant and it is 
no longer a competitive factor of 
much importance, contrary to the 
situation which existed a few years 
ago. Moreover, it would simplify 
operating practice in most plants to 
enrich all the family flour produced. 

“Several millers have suggested 
that it would be timely to ask all 
members of the industry to subscribe 
to a program of universal family flour 
enrichment after a given date. Many 
would be able to subscribe to any 
such plan immediately, on the basis 
of the practice they have been fol- 
lowing. In 1942, we worked on a 
pledge program for family flour en- 
richment, but about the time it was 
three fourths completed the pressure 
of war activities caused it to be dis- 
carded. However, at that time en- 
richment costs were higher than they 
are now and there was also the ob- 
stacle of a lot of private brand flour 
being unenriched. Both of these 
points have been reduced to minor 
importance meanwhile. 

“This is the time when something 
ought to be done to bring about uni- 
versal enrichment.” 


The huge winter wheat crop, har- 
vesting of which has already begun 
in Texas, apparently has ridden 
through the harrowing experience of 
a freeze threat without appreciable 
damage. Temperature last week 
dropped below the freezing point in 
northern areas and well into the frost 
range in the main Kansas belt. Snow 
fell in Nebraska and Iowa. Duration 
was short-lived, however, and most 
crop authorities judged that the dam- 
age would be light. At the same 
time, it was stated that confirmation 
of this opinion probably must await 
actual harvesting in the affected 
areas of Nebraska and western Kan- 
sas. 


Spring wheat was not far enough 
advanced to be hurt seriously and, 
according to the weekly crop report 
of the Occident Elevator division of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., the 
crop withstood the low temperatures 
better than oats and barley. Gener- 
ous precipitation is needed at once, 
the report says, and the longer this 
is delayed, the more difficult it will 
be for frozen grain to revive and 
make a normal yield. 


The freeze scare was reflected in 
a violent upswing in wheat futures 
prices last midweek, but the gains 
of 6@8¢ were erased before the week 
closed and the start of new crop 
marketings in Texas early this week 
caused a further decline. 


Pacific Drouth Ended 


Rains over Memorial Day did much 
to alleviate the drouth in the Pacific 
Northwest. Heavy rains fell in the 
dry land country, with lighter rains 
over the winter wheat belt. The pro- 
longed drouth was definitely ended 
and further showers were in prospect. 
Only a small percentage of the wheat 
crop of the Pacific Northwest was 
damaged beyond repair by the long 
dry spell. Winter wheat in the Pa- 
louse country, northern Idaho and 
eastern Oregon is in good shape, al- 
though the usual June rains will be 
needed to produce a normal yield. 
With the higher temperatures, crick- 
ets are reported to be developing 
rapidly, adding a further threat to the 
crop. Spreading of poison bait has 
been undertaken on an _ extensive 
scale, but it still remains to be seen 
whether these operations will be suf- 
ficiently effective. 


Rust Reported 


Cargill, Inc., in a midweek survey, 
says that in both the southwestern 
hard winter wheat area and the east- 
ern soft winter wheat states the crop 
maintains its good to excellent con- 
dition, with every day bringing the 
promise of new record production 
closer to realization. The wet con- 
ditions, together with lush growth, 
are ideal for the development of rust. 
Reports indicate some leaf rust has 
developed in the Oklahoma-Texas ter- 
ritory, and while yields may be cut 
somewhat, the damage will not be 
severe. Stem rust has not made its 
appearance as yet, except locally in 
the southern part of Texas. 

Spring wheat has made good prog- 
ress under favorable moisture and 
mostly’ favorable temperature condi- 
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tions in the spring wheat belt, Car- 
gill says. Winds have dried the top 
soil in some areas of western Dakotas 
and Montana, and though showers 
would be welcome no damage has yet 
been reported. The relatively cool 
weather has promoted a healthy root 
structure, and early planted fields 
are up to good stands and color. 


¥ ¥ 
Canadian Damage Light 


WINNIPEG — Temperatures rang- 
ing from 1 to 20 degrees below freez- 
ing covered most of western Canada 
last week, and cut back the 1947 
wheat and coarse grain crops. Apart 
from a few small areas, however, per- 
manent damage is not expected to be 
heavy. The heaviest damage oc- 
curred in southwest Saskatchewan, 
and there some early flax, oats and 
barley were considered practically a 
total loss. It is yet too early to de- 
termine the extent of damage to 
wheat. 

On the whole, however, the losses 
appear to be rather unimportant, as 
only a small percentage of the oats 
and barley was appearing above the 
ground. A few fields of early flax 
were blackened, but in the main flax 
areas, farmers have been delaying 
seeding to catch the heavy weed 
growth. Peas and sugar beet crops 
in Manitoba suffered severely. 


Weed Growth Heavy 


Weed growth is particularly heavy, 
with the infestation of wild oats the 
worst in years. This will necessitate 
far more reseeding than any dam- 
age from frosts. In view of the heavy 
frosts, the late season this year has 
proved advantageous. At a few iso- 
lated points fall rye suffered heavily. 

Moisture conditions generally are 
good, although surface supplies are 
diminishing. Taking western Can- 
ada as a whole, only one or two 
small areas indicate the subsoil mois- 
ture reserves below average. Warm 
weather is urgently needed. 





SEVERE HAIL STORM 
DAMAGES WHEAT 


* 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — First 
wheat was “harvested” in Reno Coun- 
ty, Kansas, last week but the farm- 
ers will get little return from it. Hail 
devasted thousands of acres in a wide 
swath 40 miles long. The _ loss 
throughout the large area is estimat- 
ed by Charles Hageman county agent 
to range from 50 to 100% with a 
majority of fields total losses. 

One of the losers was Harry H. 
Kanatzar, Hutchinson sales represen- 
tative of the Chase Bag Co., whose 
230 acre field near Arlington was 
beaten flat. He had no insurance 
and this seems to run true in many 
other cases. Hail losses have never 
been severe here. With normal weath- 
er, wheat harvest will not begin here 
for nearly 30 days. Cutting will be 
10 days to two weeks later than in 
1946. 
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FLOUR TRADE LESS ACTIVE 
AS FOREIGN BUYING DROPS 


Most July Allocation Buying Completed—Domestic Buy- 
ers Continue to Hold Off in Anticipation of 
Lower New Crop Prices 


Flour business the past week was 
less active than recently, with domes- 
tic buyers still holding off on forward 
purchases and export buying falling 
off following the rather liberal book- 
ing on July allocations a week ago. 
The sudden sharp advance in the 
wheat market at mid-week on the 
fear of cold weather damage to grow- 
ing wheat had little or no stimulat- 
ing effect on flour demand and when 
the market fell back in subsequent 
sessions, buyers became more deter- 
mined to stay with their waiting, pol- 
icy. Harvesting has started in Tex- 
as, with a sizeable movement of new 
wheat to market expected this week. 


MOST JULY EXPORT 
BUYING COMPLETED 


Export trade in recent weeks has 
been largely in the Southwest with 
spring wheat mills finding their go- 
ing market prices below the ideas 
of foreigners in almost every in- 
stance. Although some European na- 
tions still have July quotas to cover, 
the bulk of the buying for that month 
has been done, with most of the larg- 
er quota countries covered. Belgium 
and the Netherlands completed buy- 
ing early last week. Denmark is ex- 
pected to buy shortly, although im- 
porters in that country have been un- 
der the illusion that flour for July 
shipment was relatively too high 
priced as compared with wheat for 
July shipment. They failed to real- 
ize that flour for July export loading 
must be ground from wheat obtained 
considerably earlier, millers point 
out. Some of the smaller quota coun- 
tries still have part of their buying 
to do. Millers are looking forward 
to the start of PMA purchases for 
July and some have passed up July 
private export business in favor of 
PMA, feeling that these prices were 
too low in relation to the risks in- 
volved in the uncertain July wheat 
market. 


DOMESTIC SPRINGS 
TRADE LIGHT 


Spring wheat mills report domes- 
tic inquiry for flour still very quiet, 
some of them commenting that it has 
been many years since the trade has 
shown so little interest in forward 
needs as at this time. Most users are 
expecting lower prices to follow the 
harvesting of the bumper winter 
wheat crop in the Southwest and are 
deferring purchases until that time. 
Export sales have been light in the 
Northwest in recent weeks, with 
mills in other areas apparently able 
to quote more attractive prices to the 
foreign trade. New sales of spring 
wheat mills last week totaled about 
56% of capacity, as compared with 
69% a week earlier and 27% a year 
ago. 


SOUTHWESTERN TRADE 
SLACKENS 


Sales by southwestern mills last 
week averaged around 85% of capac- 
ity, as compared with 121% in the 
previous week and 14% a year ago. 
A major share of the July export al- 
locations has been filled and domes- 
tic buyers still are waiting. for pos- 
sible reductions in new crop prices. 
The percentage of domestic sales in 


last week’s business was around 
20%, about twice the level of recent 
weeks, but still light. Indications are 
that more bakers have exhausted old 
bookings completely and have dug 
deeply into normal and bakery ware- 
house stocks. Many others will be 
down to rock bottom by July 1. Most 
bakers appear to have in mind a new 
crop wheat price basis of around 
$2@2.20 bu., but even after last 
week’s late decline, prices remain 
45 @65¢ higher than this basis. Fam- 
ily trade shows only small expansion 
and jobbing trade also remains light. 


EASTERN BUYERS 
HOLD OFF 


Metropolitan New York handlers 
report that although shipping direc- 
tions are good and stocks are de- 
creasing, flour buyers are not re- 
plenishing forward reserves. One 
large chain baker takes a regular 
allotment of about 100,000 sacks, but 
other demand is dull and some resell- 
ing is reported by the smaller trade 
at below market levels. The Phila- 
delphia market remains inactive, with 
recent firmness in wheat and result- 
ant strength in flour having no stim- 
ulating effect on demand. Buyers 
generally cling to the hope of lower 
prices after harvest gets into full 
swing. 

Most Boston buyers hold to their 
cautious buying policy. Mid-week ad- 
vances in prices failed to generate 
any concern and pressure of resale 
offers later in the period at substan- 
tial discounts under going market 
prices left buyers equally uncon- 
cerned. Pittsburgh trade is confined 
to light amounts for nearby needs. 


CENTRAL STATES 
SLOW TO FAIR 


Chicago trade remains light, with 
sales few in number and of small 


size. Prices of new crop flour are 
45@65¢ sack under old ‘crop, but 
buyers are showing little interest in 
such discounts and few sales have 
been made so far. At Cleveland, 
however, bakers and jobbers have 
showed renewed interest and many 
have taken on enough flour to cover 
them for the next 60 days. Domes- 
tice trade at St. Louis remains lim- 
ited. Bookings placed recently. have 
been small in size and for not more 
than 30 days shipment. Export bids 
have been too low to interest mills. 


SOUTHEASTERN TRADE 
HAND-TO-MOUTH 


In the southeastern area, buyers 
still are confining purchases to actual 
immediate needs. Most bakers are 
buying about a two weeks’ supply 
and showing no interest in future 
needs. Prices are erratic, with south- 
western hard winters showing rela- 
tively more strength than spring 
wheat types the past week. Reports 
from New Orleans indicate that flour 
business has dropped virtually to the 
vanishing point. Some bakers who 
had expected new crop flour ship- 
ments by this time were forced to re- 
place with old crop flour. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
TRADE LIMITED 


In the Pacific Northwest, the flour 
market is practically a day-to-day af- 
fair. Buyers simply are not book- 
ing ahead at current price levels. In- 
stead, they are pressing mills for de- 
liveries on previous contracts. Lim- 
ited quantities were booked to for- 
eign nations on recent allocations, 
but many mills are reported well 
booked for some time and could not 
take all of the business available un- 
der the quotas. Millers are watching 
the new crop conditions in eastern 
Washington very closely, because of 
the prolonged drouth conditions. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 219,065 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 65% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States amount- 
ing to 3,593,657 sacks, compared with 
3,812,722 sacks in the preceding week 





Resales of Durum Granulars Reported 


40c Under Mill Prices; Demand Quiet 


If inquiry for durum granulars is 
any criterion as to the condition of 
the macaroni trade, then the latter 
must be about at a standstill. Mié£ll- 
ers say reports from customers indi- 
cate that their capacity is being re- 
duced right along, and they do not 
look for any improvement in new 
buying of granulars until after the 
growing crop of durum has been 
harvested late this summer. The 
buyers look for lower prices then. 

Meantime, those manufacturers 
who overbought, are peddling off 
their surplus, at times 40c sack under 
what mills ask. They believe this to 
be more profitable than to hold and 
pay carrying charges. 

Some millers say that instead of 
sticking to a 75 to 77% extraction, 
a few mills apparently are furnishing 
their customers with a product that 
closely resembles regular semolina. 
They declare there are aS many 
kinds of granulars on the market to- 
day as there are durum mills, and 
some mills are stepping up the qual- 
ity of their product in an endeavor to 
attract customers. But, evidently, 


neither price nor quality are an in- 
ducement. 

Following a break in cash durum 
premiums and the wheat futures 
market May 31, granulars were re- 
duced 10@15¢ cwt., leaving mills’ 
asking prices $5.70@8.50 bulk, Min- 
neapolis. 
pickup tables. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, May 31, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
Amber Durum or better...$2.53% @2.56% 
Amber Durum or better... 2.53% @2.56% 


1 
2 
3 Amber Durum or better... 2.52% @2.55% 
1 Durum or. better. ......06. 2.49% @2.50% 
2 Durum or better ......... 2.49% @2.50% 
3 Durum or better ......... 2.47% @2.49% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
twelve mills, which represents the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
So ae | ee *155,368 64 
Previous week ....... 191,102 79 
pi ee. rrr ee ee 73,187 34 
Crop year 
production 
Seis isMay 31, 3968 2 os cvscians 8,903,954 
Fety .T5WES 2, 1GGG coc sccsctvecs 9,024,460 


*Preliminary. 10 mills, 
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and 1,595,600 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,463,930 and three 
years ago 2,795,599. Flour production 
decreased 42,000 sacks in the North- 
west under last week, 70,000 in Buf- 
falo, 28,000 in the Central and South- 
east and 94,000 in the North Pacific 
Coast, while there was an increase 
of 16,000 sacks in the Southwest. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MILLFEED PRICES |. 
DECLINE SHARPLY 


Demand From Formula Feed Manu- 
facturers Falls Off After Urgent 
Needs Are Filled 





Wheat feed prices dropped sharply 
from peak levels. during the past 
week, the Production and Marke: ing 
Administration reports. Prices re- 
ceded quickly when it became appar- 
ent that formula feed manufacturers 
had supplied their most urgent neds, 
and demand from that class of trade 
either ceased or was extended into 
the much lower priced June delivery, 
Oilseed meals were irregular, with 
linseed meal slightly lower, but soy- 
bean meal and cottonseed meal giot- 
ed higher. Corn feeds, brewers’ .nd 
distillers’ dried grains, and pac! ing 
house products remained about in- 
changed. The index number of f ed- 
stuff prices dropped about two points 
to 239.7, which compares with 204.5 a 
year ago. The feed grain index, on 
the other hand, advanced 3.7 points 
to 262.7, which compares with 2:99 
for the same week, last year. 

At Minneapolis millfeed prices w ere 
down $5@6 for the week. While de- 
liveries against May contracts wore 
heavy, it is believed that a little May 
business had-to be carried over into 
June. Stocks in the hands of jor- 
mula feeders and large distribuiors 
are reported to be light, and there 
is still demand for millfeed available 
for immediate delivery. 

Millfeed values dropped at Kansas 
City, but a good demand for loaded 
cars continued. There was little in- 
terest from feed mixers, indicating 
a lesser demand for formula feed. 
Offerings were light. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAR DUMPER PLANNED 

ST. PAUL — The Minnesota Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission has 
taken under advisement a petition of 
the Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis, for installation of an auio- 
matic car-dumper at its Duluth ele- 
vator. The $250,000 installation would 
be the first of its kind in Minnesota, 
the company said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SANITATION DISCUSSED 

ST. LOUIS—At the May 14 mee’- 
ing of the St. Louis Master Bakers 
Association, held at the St. Louis 
Bakers Cooperative assembly hali, 
Joseph Machatchek addressed tho 
members on _ improved § sanitation 
methods. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DON WHITE APPOINTED BY 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILL: 


MINNEAPOLIS — King Mida 
Flour Mills has announced the ar 
pointment of Don White as specia 
bakery flour representative in thei: 
Northwest division. A graduate 0! 
the University of Minnesota lav 
school, Mr. White has a wide ac 
quaintance in the bakery trade 
through his varied activities in sales 
and publicity work for the milling 
industry. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Closes Lower After 
Crop Seare Bulge 


Freeze and Snow Storm Cause Little Damage—Quick 
Rush of New Texas Wheat Depresses Prices, Premiums 


Wheat prices advanced sharply last 
week on a midspring freeze and 
snowstorm, but fell back even more 
sharply when crop damage appar- 
ently proved negligible and new crop 
wheat started moving to market from 
Texas points with a rush. Final 
prices June 2 were 4%¢ to 12%¢ 
lower at leading futures markets. 
Cash wheat premiums at Kansas City 
soared to the record height of 61c 
over the July future early in the 
week when buyers became panicky 
over old crop scarcity. Within a day 
or two, however, the unheard of pre- 
miums were erased when reports of 
Texas harvesting reached trading 
circles. By May 31, the Kansas City 
basis had dropped back to 45¢ over 
July for ordinary protein No. 1 hard 
and further weakness occurred on 
June 2. 

Mills held back from the first run 
of new wheat at Fort Worth, esti- 
mated at 94 cars June 2. Elevators 
handling export wheat were about the 
only takers, so that the heavy load- 
ings at producing points to take ad- 
vantage of the high prices were 
pressing for sale. 

Nothing has changed in the official 
opinions of a tremendous world de- 
mand for American wheat throughout 
the new crop year. The Commodity 
Credit Corp. announced June 2 that 
it had started buying new crop wheat 
at prevailing prices on an offer and 
acceptance basis, with delivery to be 
made either at seaports or interior 
elevators as agreed between the gov- 
ernment and sellers. 

Heaviest export buying on the July 
flour allocations has been completed, 
but domestic users continue to hold 
off in the hope of lower prices with 
the new crop. The Production and 
Marketing Administration had not 
started buying its July needs up to 
early this week, but it was believed 
that a start soon would be made. 


Spring Strength Erased 

Movement of wheat to spring wheat 
terminals the past week’ held up 
fairly well, with 1,372 cars received 
at Minneapolis and about an equal 
number at Duluth. Demand was ac- 
tive. Prices ran up at midweek on 
the reports of possible cold weather 
damage to the new crop, but fell back 
later to close not much different than 
a week ago on bread wheat types. 
Durum prices showed some strength, 
influenced by further government pur- 
chases. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on May 31: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 lbs ....... $2.72% @2.76% 
Ba a So) eee 2.71% @2.75% 
1 DNS 658 lbs ............ 2.71% @2.75% 
Be ee “aoe 2.70% @2.75% 
3 DNS 56 Ibs ............ 2.67% @2.74% 
3 DNS 55 Ibs ............ 2.67% @2.73% 


Premiums for protein are generally 1¢ 
for 14%, 3¢ for 15% and 7¢ for 16%. 


K. C. Prices Very Erratic 

After a violent upswing May 27-28 
due to a lack of offerings and the 
lateness of new crop movement, cash 
wheat values at Kansas City declined 
almost as rapidly May 29-June 2 
when a cold weather scare subsided 
and new crop Texas wheat began to 
move. The price gyrations of the 
past week were reminiscent of the 
market last March, when most of 
the receipts were for government ex- 
port contracts. The July future was 
less erratic than premiums which, 


for a milling grade No. 1 dark hard, 
rose from 45¢ over July on May 24 
to 61¢ over on May 28. Following 
the increase, premium ideas subsided 
and on June 2 they had dropped to 
37¢ over. At the high point of the 
week 12.50% protein wheat was 
worth $2.95, but on June 2 the mar- 
ket had broken to about $2.55. Mill 
demand was fairly good throughout 
the week, competition among a few 
mills being keen during the increase 
in prices. Later in the week, mill 
demand was only fair. Receipts were 
poor, averaging only about 50 cars 
a day during midweek and 140 cars 
on any two-day accumulations. Sales 
amounted to only about 25 cars daily. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on May 31, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard....... $2.614% @2.71% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard....... 2.60% @2.70% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard....... 2.59% @2.69% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard....... 2.58% @2.68% 
oe Seer 2.61% @2.67%» 
i A ees tra: 2.60% @2.66% 
eS eee ee 2.59% @2.65% 
ING. © HOG .cscscvcssces-cecs BER OLMY 


Fort Worth received 94 cars of new 
wheat June 2, after getting its first 
car of the season May 28. Country 
loadings were at a heavy rate early 
this week and the trading basis 
dropped 20¢ bu. over last week-end. 
As of June 2, No. 1 hard was quoted 
at $2.39144 @2.41% bu., delivered Tex- 
as common points. Demand was lim- 
ited to elevator operators, with mills 
helding off. 

New crop wheat in South Carolina 
is reported selling at $2 bu., with re- 
ports indicating that that state has 
gone in for wheat raising this year 
for the first time. Quality is said to 
be very good. 


Pacific Drouth Broken 


Cash wheat prices boomed in the 
Pacific Northwest last week but 
trading was very light. Soft wheat 
was up to $2.49 bu., with offerings 
very light, and the trade interested 
only in car numbers, rather than 
wheat. Soft white prices declined 
slightly at the close of the week, 
along with the decline in eastern 
prices, and closed the week at $2.46. 
Rains over Memorial Day did much 
to alleviate the drouth in the Pacific 
Northwest. Heavy rains fell in the 
dry land country, with lighter rains 
over the winter wheat belt. The 
drouth was definitely over and fur- 
ther showers were promised. Only a 
small percentage of the wheat crop of 
the Pacific Northwest was damaged 
beyond repair by the long dry spell. 
Winter wheat in the Palouse country, 
northern Idaho and eastern Oregon is 
in good shape, although the usual 
June rains will be needed to produce 
a normal yield. 
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Car Production Lags 
in May After Slight 


Increase in April 


WASHINGTON—Freight car pro- 
duction during April reached a total 
of 4,123 cars, a slight increase over 
previous months, the Office of De- 
fense Transportation reported. How- 
ever, the reported production of 1,- 
797 cars in the first half of May was 
a drop of 81 cars from the total in 
the same period of April. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 


Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 




















May 26- May 27- May 28- 
May 25-31, Previous June 1, June 2, June 3, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
ee rr ee a *872,748 914,780 281,703 825,679 562,172 
ee 1,415,697 1,399,979 491,269 1,220,598 974,685 
PE 5.6. 90-6:3.6 186 neo Va '6 wo 01015 *491,062 561,492 273,181 426,437 469,290 
Central and Southeast ......... *516,565 544,515 243,886 589,766 423,735 
North Pacific Coast .......... *297,585 391,956 305,561 401,450 365,717 
ME, Ne wawr- nc p ids eta ¥ 6-0 80.8 3,593,657 3,812,722 1,595,600 3,463,930 2,795,599 
Percentage of total U.S. output 65 65 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
n——Percentage of capacity operated ~ r July 1 to————. 
May 26- May 27- May 28- 
May 25-31, Previous June 1, June 2, June 3, May 31, June 1, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 85 89 32 83 55 43,737,089 40,636,485 
Southwest ...... 92 91 34 88 70 69,219,435 60,493,022 
BOUETRIO ooo ts sss 82 93 45 71 81 24,881,490 24,212,293 
Central and S. E. 65 69 33 74 54 26,051,355 26,276,331 
No. Pacific Coast 83 110 85 97 89 16,561,646 16,307,422 
, yo eee 83 88 38 84 67 180,451,015 167,925,553 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
eluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
besiser 4 an ae Montana and Iowa: 
A bi npc v4 4 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
May 25-31 ..... 944,280 865,430 92 capacity output _ tivity 
Previous week .. 944,280 874,520 93 May 25-31 ..... 646,200  *516,508 80 
WOOP OBO cicciccs 894,660 330,731 37 Previous week .. 646,200 562,053 87 
Two years ago .. 814,380 760,258 93 COGP BRO .2.s.55 667,800 208,252 31 
Five-year average ...............- 69 Two years ago .. 667,800 546,865 82 
Ten-year average ..........0eeeees 64 Five-year average ........-..++++- 58 
Pe eR oe ee wer TOM-FORP QVOTERO 056s cvs cacceeses 51 
Kansas City *Preliminary. 
May 25-31 ..... 372,720 340,452 91 Minneapolis 
Previous week .. 372,720 332,744 89 May 26-31 ..... 378,360 356,240 94 
_ : 5439 56.250 Previous week .. 378,360 352,727 93 
te ie BES rig Panay ott Year ago ....... 360,360 73,451 20 
wivewaar avecnre aa ence 62 Two years ago .. 321,360 278,814 87 
Ten-year average pan So a 62 BEVO“FORT BVOTERO cock cicesscesve 60 
a i gah ce Na ees Bla ‘ROR=-FORP GVETHRS 2ocsic veer cercetve 53 
‘Wishits . PACIFIC COAST 
May 26-31 ..... 118,800 119,194 100 * 
Bravicus week .. 418.800 108-715 92 Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
: 0 | rae 112,800 39,288 35 Seattle and Tacoma District 
Two years ago .. 111,132 86,997 78 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
BEVG*VOAF BVETARS occ ccc cscvcceee 71 capacity output _ tivity 
Ten-year AVETABCS .ncercevccevvcees 64 May 26-31 ..... 223,320 *158,286 71 
: Previous week .. 223,320 245,947 110 
Salina Year ago ....... 225,720 212,126 94 
ey BSS. 6cssc 100,200 90,621 90 Two years ago .. 269,100 247,634 92 
Previous week .. 100,200 84,000 84 PEVO“PORE BVGOTERS ccvcsicccscsecses 70 
Year ago ....... 84,600 55,000 65 TON-YORT “AVETARS 2 occ cccscuccsccs 63 
Two years ago .. 109,956 92,000 84 *Preliminary. 
WIVG-FOGF BVGTERS 2 6.c0 i cccccccvcese 76 


WOMHORE BVOTHGS 6.6.6.6 sc ise cc ccescs 77 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
May 25-31 ..... 791,766 *516,565 65 
Previous week .. 791,766 544,515 69 
SOG BED 662-5000 732,306 243,886 33 
Two years ago .. 795,240 589,766 74 
Five-year average ........ese00e: 55 
POMPFORE BVOTRGO oc ic ccs ccvevecss 56 


*Preliminary. 


Portland District 


May 25-31 ..... 134,200 139,299 104 
Previous week .. 134,200 146,008 109 
SOOT O66 isisee. 134,200 93,435 70 
Two years ago .. 143,200 153,816 107 
BEVO*FORE GVOTERS cicecseicssincss 84 
WEF ORS GVOTHGS ccc ciiiricecsess 72 
BUFFALO 
May 25-31 ..... 601,200 *491,062 82 
Previous week .. 601,200 561,492 93 
BOGE OHO occas 601,200 273,181 45 
Two years ago .. 600,600 426,437 71 
PEVO*FOOU GVOTERO cicccisevcesccae 68 
be a, ee eee 69 


*Preliminary. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including MfMfmneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, -——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot— -—Combined**— 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


May 24-31 .... 28,668 1,343,793 15,960 
Previous week .. 28,350 16,380 
Two weeks ago 28,486 16,797 
ROOD. vb sodescies 7,615 1,159,988 4,366 
ERAS ee 24,717 1,185,699 16,720 
See 19,737 1,173,732 11,384 
|. Soe 19,037 1,092,765 11,024 
Five-yr. average 19,955 1,191,195 11,891 


799,099 9,944 478,267 54,572 2,621,159 
10,353 55,083 
11,410 56,692 
776,478 4,234 465,709 16,215 2,402,175 
792,576 8,635 473,809 50,072 2,452,084 
698,746 9,503 465,514 40,624 2,337,992 
656,419 7,662 411,603 37,723 2,160,787 
744,664 7,996 458,980 39,842 2,394,839 


*Principal mills. fAll mills. **75% of total capacity. 





The industry advisory committee 
on distribution of steel for freight 
cars, meeting here May 28 with Col. 
J. Monroe Johnson, ODT director, 
reported that during March more 
than 202,000 tons of steel had been 
shipped to railroads and car builders 
and during April more than 206,000 
tons had been shipped. 

Previously the steel industry had 
agreed to provide a sufficient amount 
of steel for the production of 7,000 


cars a month and had allocated a 
total of 163,000 tons to start full 
rolling in April. 
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EXTRA DIVIDEND 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. has voted 
an extra dividend of 25¢ and a reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 50¢, both 
payable June 14 to stock of record 
June 6. A like extra was paid in 
April. 
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THIRD QUARTER ALLOCATIONS 
CONTINUED AT 75% OF BASE 


Possible Ending of Controls by USDA Not Later Than 
August 1 Seen—Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee to Hold Hearings on McCarthy Legislation 


WASHINGTON — Hearings were 
scheduled to open during the first 
week in June before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee on 
a bill introduced in the Senate by 
Sen. Joseph McCarthy (R., Wis.) 
which would end sugar rationing on 
passage. 

It is understood in trade circles 
that the baking industry is indif- 
ferent to whatever action may be 
taken as it is’ felt that the indus- 
try is generally well provided for 
on the present ration level of 75% 
of the 1941 base period. Another 
factor leading to this indifference is 
that it is expected that sugar ra- 
tioning may be ended by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
not later than August 1. Power to 
halt sugar rationing prior to Oct. 31, 
the present deadline on this control, 
is granted to USDA at any time be- 
fore the statutory deadline. 

It is asserted in baking circles 
that on the present 75% basis vir- 
tually all baking interests are Cov- 
ered by this amount but a certain 
number of others would be com- 
pletely provided for if the ration 
rate were advanced to 80%. How- 
ever, USDA has not seen fit to make 
this increase as its formula for in- 
dustrial users is predicated on ra- 
tions to household users. At the 
present time household users are 
granted 35 lb. annually and, accord- 
ing to the USDA ration formula, the 
industrial users cannot be given any 
additional rations until the domestic 
use rate is increased to 50 Ib. 


15% Allocation Continues 

The Sugar Rationing Administra- 
tion has announced that the alloca- 
tion for industrial users in the third 
quarter of 1947 (July 1 to Sept. 30) 
will be continued on a _ percentage 
base of 75% of their 1941 base period 
usage. Industrial rations has been 
increased from 60 to 75% of base 
period use on April 1. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
announced that the third quarter 
1947 civilian sugar allocation of 1,- 
970,000 short tons, raw value, is 
about 350,000 tons greater than us- 
age during the comparable period in 
1946. 

“The currently announced alloca- 
tion and the recent improvement in 
sugar supplies assure that household 
users will receive a minimum ration 
of 35 lb. per capita this year,” USDA 
said. “If recent improvements con- 
tinue, a moderate increase above the 
35 lb. figure is in prospect. The in- 
creased allocation is partially due to 
improvement in the probable sugar 
supply for the balance of the year 
and is partially seasonal. Sugar us- 
age is, normally, greatest during the 
third quarter because of peak produc- 
tion in home canning, commercial 
canning, soft drinks and ice cream.” 

Although the sugar supply situ- 
ation has shown improvement, indus- 
trial and household users were urged 


by USDA to make early purchases of 
sugar for which they hold ration evi- 
dence and which they need. 

“Early purchases can aid material- 
ly in avoiding transportation and 
distribution difficulties which are in 
prospect because of the estimated 
billion bushel winter wheat crop,” 
USDA said. 

Total United States third quarter 
sugar allocations will be 2,027,172 
short tons, raw value, as contrasted 
with usage, during the comparable 
period in 1946 of 1,745,000 tons. 
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MIDWEST CLUB PLANS 
STAG OUTING JUNE 16 


KANSAS CITY—A stag outing for 
members and guests of the Midwest 
Bakers-Allied Club will be held June 
16 at the Lake Quivera Country Club 
near Kansas City, Kansas. The party 
which begins at noon will include 
18 holes of golf, swimming, boating 
and a barbecue in the evening. 

C. J. Gardner, C. J. Gardner Asso- 
ciates, Kansas City, is chairman of 
the entertainment committee. Prizes 
will be awarded to winners in the 
golf tournament. a 
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ROBERT ELMER BAKER 
HONORED BY N. Y. CLUB 


NEW YORK—A testimonial lunch- 
eon in honor of Robert Elmer Baker, 
president of Baker Perkins, Inc., was 
given by the Bakers Club, Inc., May 
28 in the club’s quarters, Hotel Shel- 
ton. The luncheon was one of a series 





SARE ASE ETAT, 
LUNCHEON SERIES DIS- 
CONTINUED 


NEW YORK—Plans of the Bakers 
Club, Inc., to continue its series of 
informal luncheons in honor of char- 
ter members of the club have been 
abandoned following the two original 
luncheons honoring Ralph D. Ward, 
president of Drake Bakeries, Inc., and 
Robert Elmer Baker, president of 
Baker Perkins, Inc. 

The luncheons proved very success- 
ful but club officials decided to dis- 
continue them as reports were re- 
ceived that a greater number would 
have liked to attend but found that 
dates conflicted with previous com- 
mitments. 

In the place of the originally sched- 
uled luncheons the other three char- 
ter members of the club—Frank S. 
Bamford, American Trade Publishing 
Co; Ernest B. Keirstead, president of 
the club, and George A. Zabriskie, 
formerly with the Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., and now retired from active 
business—will be honored at the buf- 
fet and cocktail party to be held in 
the club quarters, Hotel Shelton, 
June 8. 


June 3, 1949 


Would End Sugar Rationing 





originally scheduled by the club to 
honor its five charter members. 

The affair was informal in nature 
with no planned program and a good 
representation of the membership at- 
tended to personally extend best 
wishes to Mr. Baker. 
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Ingredient Costs 
Show Decline, 
ARBA Reports 


CHICAGO — A recent copyrighted 
survey of comparative cost data on 
bakery products by the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America indicates 
that “ingredient costs for given for- 
mulas have decreased in almost every 
instance since March 21, 1947.” 

“Lowering ingredient costs make 
this a time for bakers to do every- 
thing possible to adjust formulas back 
to prewar quality,” ARBA said. “By 
using the differential between costs 
as they were and what they are now 
the quality level can be brought up.” 

The survey was based on ingredient 
prices quoted in Chicago on Oct. 15, 
1946, March 21, 1947, and May 5, 
1947. 
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BUYS MURRAY CO, 
BOSTON—H. A. Johnson Co., sup- 
plier of food and equipment for bak- 
ers, hotels, confectioners and other 








processors, has purchased the Murray 
Co., manufacturer and distributor of 
crushed fruits, syrups and other sup- 
plies, which will be operated as a di- 
vision of the Johnson company and 
the present staff, with the exception 
of the president, will continue to 
function. The purchase resulted from 
a long friendship between the heads 
of the two companies, E. C. Johnson 
and George Y. Sawyer, and Mr. 
Sawyer’s decision to retire from ac- 
tive business and enjoy the fishing 
near his Sebago Lake home. 
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CHICAGO BOARD SCANS 
MULTIPLE DELIVERY PLAN 


CHICAGO—J. O. McClintock, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
has appointed a committee headed 
by Richard F. Uhlmann, to take un- 
der consideration a recommendation 
by the Commodity Exchange Author- 
ity that the exchange take prclim- 
inary action which would lead to ar- 
rangements whereby delivery of grain 
on Chicago futures contracts could 
be made at some other points as well 
as Chicago. 


The exchange rejected a proposal 
made several years ago for multiple 
delivery points because the number 
of points recommended was too many 
—about 40 in all. 


In addition to the chairman, the 
committee includes Lee Wagner, E. 
M. Combs, Jr., James E. Skidmore, 
C. W. Elmer and Thomas E. Hosty. 
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Compromise Labor Legislation 
Passed by Senate-House Committee 


WASHINGTON — By a seven to 
three vote, members of the Senate- 
House conference committee have ap- 
proved the final draft of compromise 
labor legislation designed to limit 
union activities and reduce strikes. 
The bill is to be reported to both 
houses on June 4, when it is expected 
that it will be accepted speedily. 

On the last point of difference be- 
tween the original Hartley and Taft 
measures, House members of the 
committee once again backed down 
as they had during the entire series 
of meetings. A provision of the House 
bill which would have excluded food 
processors from collective bargaining 
rights was dropped from the final 
draft at the insistence of Senate con- 
ferees. 


Bill to White House 


After congressional action on the 
compromise bill it will move to the 
White House for signature or veto. 
Republican members of the Senate 
have stated publicly that they believe 
the President will sign the bill. How- 
ever, Sen. Carl Hatch (D., N. M.), 
who is usually considered to be close 
to the administration, has said that 
he doubts very much that the Presi- 
dent will approve the labor legisla- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, both AFL and CIO of- 
ficials continue to criticize the meas- 
ure and request the President to veto 
it when it is received at the White 
House. 

These are the principal provisions 
of the compromise labor bill agreed 
on by the conferees: 


The closed shop is outlawed. The 
union shop is permitted only when a 
majority of workers vote for it. 

The government can obtain 80-day 
injunctions against national emergen- 
cy strikes. 

The three-member National Labor 
Relations Board gets two more mem- 
bers. Judicial and prosecuting func- 
tions are separated, with the latter 
assigned to the general counsel. 

Jurisdictional strikes and second- 
ary boycotts are outlawed. So are 
union-controlled health and welfare 
funds established since Jan. 1, 1946. 


New Agency 


A new federal mediation agency is 
set up. 

Unions are made liable for unfeir 
labor practices and subject to suit 
for violation of contract. They also 
can be sued for damages resulting 
from jurisdictional strikes and sec- 
ondary boycotts. 

The involuntary check-off system 
of collecting union dues is banned. 

A union would lose its collective 
bargaining rights under the Wagner 
Act if any of its officers could “rea- 
sonably be regarded” as Communis's. 

Employers do not have to bargain 
collectively with foremen. 

The NLRB can forbid unions ‘to 
charge dues or initiation fees which 
it regards as “excessive or discrim- 
inatory.” 

Employers are assured freedom of 
speech in dealing with their workers, 
provided their statements are neither 
threatening nor coercive. 
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Tri-State Bakers Association 
Backs Industry Promotion Plan 


NEW ORLEANS — Unanimous 
support of the baking industry pro- 
motional campaign and strong in- 
terest in new baking methods and 
frozen baked goods were among high- 
lights of the thirteenth annual con- 
vention of the Tri-State Bakers As- 
sociation which was held here May 
95-27. Close to 400 bakers and mem- 
pers of allied groups and their wives 
attended. 

Col. A. M. Cadwell, Cotton’s Hol- 
sum Bakers, Baton Rouge, La., was 
elected president of the association 
by the delegates from Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. He suc- 
ceeds Charles Koestler, Koestler’s 
Bakery, Vicksburg, Miss., who be- 
came chairman of the board. J. Roy 
Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, Ala., 
was re-elected first vice president. 
Cecil Jenkins, Golden Krust Bakery, 
Jackson, Miss., was elected second 
vice president, and Sidney J. Bau- 
dier, Jr., New Orleans, was re-elected 
secrctary-treasurer. Carl Goldenberg 
was chairman of the nominations 
committee. 

The tri-state group passed a reso- 
lution unanimously supporting the 
baking promotional campaign and 
urging support by every member of 
the industry. 


AIB Courses Discussed 


William W. Prouty, assistant prin- 
cipal of the American Institute of 
Baking, spoke of the institute and 
the future of the baking industry. 

Dr. Edward L. Holmes, director of 
sanitation for AIB, told the bakers 
that the department is their own ef- 
fort to cope with sanitation problems. 
It is not a government idea but pri- 
marily a consumer idea, Mr. Holmes 
said. 

A colorful highlight of the conven- 
tion was an address by J. Tom Wat- 
son, attorney general of Florida, who 
spoke on “Industrial Relations—How 
Has Florida’s Right-to-Work Law 
Operated Thus Far.” Bakers evi- 
denced considerable interest in cur- 
rent labor problems by bombarding 
Mr. Watson with questions following 
his address. 

He asserted that the law banning 
closed shops in Florida has been a 
success since it was passed two and 
one-half years ago, with wages and 
the volume of construction at high 
levels and strikes at a minimum. The 
association passed a resolution urg- 
ing congressional. delegations of the 
three states to support pending leg- 
islation to curb labor and also urg- 
ing President Truman to veto a labor 
bill if one is passed. . 

Charles Koestler, association presi- 
dent, Vicksburg, Miss., said in an 
address that the group’s board of 
governors at its first meeting of the 
year devoted its full time to planning 
a program to promote sane thinking 
for ethical and profitable operations 

Seven area meetings were held 
during the year, in New Orleans, 
Birmingham, Jackson, Monroe, 
Greenwood and two in Gulfport, he 
reported. Many operators profited by 
exchange of views as regards pan 
size and now standard size pans are 
in use in more than 70% of markets 
of aa Tri-State area, Mr. Koestler 
said. 





Sales Volume Outlined 
Paul Zickgraff, Bake Rite Bakery, 
Peoria, Ill., outlined sales volume of 
bakers in the nation, quoting from 





20th Century Fund Research figures. 
Total bakery business is 2% billion 
dollars per year, or an average of 
$75,000 per year or $1,500 per week 
for each baker, he said. The 20,000 
retail bakers do a total business of 
$500 million a year or $500 a week 
each on the average, Mr. Zickgraff 
said. There are about 13,000 whole- 
sale bakers in the country and ap- 
proximately 75,000 wholesale routes, 


with an average weekly income per 
route of $420, he said. 

E. J. Sperry, W. E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago, declared that the baking trade 
must keep up with new developments 
of younger men or be left behind. 
He said that bread consumption is 
not off, but it is being used more 
economically at home since the 
housewife returned to the kitchen 
from war work. 


Machinery Discussed 


Glenn Hargrave, Paniplus Co., 
Mount Prospect, Ill., told of innova- 
tions and deficiencies in baking ma- 
chinery and methods in an address, 
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“Production in Large and Small Bak- 
ery Operations.” He stressed the im- 
portance of dough processing, and 
“seeing that your flour and water 
scaling, or measuring equipment is 
always in tip-top working order and 
checked daily.” 


Allies Elect 


Officers of the allied trades group 
of the association elected at the close 
of the convention were Earl Koerner, 
John E. Koerner & Co., president; 
Martin Heiderich, Standard Brands, 
Inc., vice president, and Emile Alt, 
J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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Enrichment Bill 
Passed by 
Florida Senate 


TALLAHASSEE—A bill requiring 
vitamin enrichment of bread, grits, 
flour and meal has been passed by the 
Florida Senate by a vote of 31 to 5 
and sent to the House. 

Senator Sheldon said the measure 
would not affect any miller in the 
state and would not take effect until 
one year after its passage. He ex- 


plained the bill would require bakers 
to put the “same strength in bread 
that was required during the war by 
federal regulations.” 

Contending that refining processes 
“destroy the natural enrichment of 
flour and meal,” Senator Moon of 
Crystal River said the enrichment 
requirements would meet the “daily 
needs of human beings, especially 
children.” 

An amendment to require that all 
bread sold must include 6% of milk 
solids was rejected by a voice vote, 
after sponsors said such a require- 
ment should be included in a sep- 
arate bill. 

Before the vitamin enrichment bill 
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came to a final vote, Senator King 
of Winter Haven warned that the 
measure might destroy the effect of 
the state’s citrus advertising pro- 
gram. Citrus industry spokesmen 
have opposed the bill, contending the 
addition of artificial vitamins would 
hurt the advertising claims that the 
best vitamins are those produced in 
citrus. 

Fate of the enrichment bill in the 
House was regarded as “doubtful.” 
The Florida House recently declined, 
by a 42-39 vote, to override an un- 
favorable report of its public health 
committee on a House bill to require 
vitamin enrichment of bread, flour 








DCA’s latest promotional program, ready 
NOW -— climaxes a long, unequalled record 
in providing the baker with effective mer- 


chandising assistance. 


Offered to bakers everywhere, DCA’s 
sales-wise merchandising activity is now 
stepped up to meet today’s tougher market. 





OUR BUSINESS FOR 27 YEARS IS 
HELPING YOU SELL 
MORE DONUTS 


and grits. 
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radio and billboards, direct mail folders for 
the grocer, etc. — all powered to boost your 
donut volume for 1947. 


And that’s not all. The combination of 


And this merchandising is not just a one-time 


shot-in-the-arm, but a consistent, year-round 
service that includes colorful point-of-pur- © 
chase displays, advertising for newspapers, x 


BAKERY SALES DIVISION 
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DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 SEVENTH AVE. 









NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 


Branches in principal cities including Trononto and London 
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; Doughnut Corporation of America 
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Gentlemen: 


Please give me complete facts how I can 
increase my donut sales with DCA Merchandis- 
ing Service. 


DCA’s traditional high quality Donut mix in 
support of DCA’s time-tested, proved pro- 
motion is unbeatable. 


Send in the coupon for further details now. 
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Bills Proposed to 
Ban Purchase of 
Competitors’ Assets 


WASHINGTON — Legislation to 
tighten the Clayton Act to halt cor. 
porations engaged in commerce from 
acquiring physical assets of other cor- 
porations, much on the same basis as 
the present ban on stock acquisitions, 
is now before the House Judiciary 
Committee. The proposal is covered 
in a bill, HR-515, introduced by Con- 
gressman Estes Kefauver. The 
measure also would authorize the 
Federal Trade Commission to order 
corporations which have acquired 
physical assets in the manner which 
will be prohibited to divest them- 
selves of such acquisitions. 

This proposal, similar to one pend- 
ing in the Senate, is said to have 
been inspired by the FTC, which 
sees in the criticized methods a 
transgression of the intent of the 
Clayton Act. Hearings have been 
held in the Senate subcommittee on 
interstate commerce by Sen. Lancer, 
in which he heard testimony of ‘ep- 
resentatives of the distilling industry 
in answer to FTC charges that large 
distillers were indulging in monop- 
olistic practices through the acquiisi- 
tion of physical stocks of aged 
whiskies. 

Distilling industry witnesses con- 
tended, in response to FTC question- 
ing, that the stimulus to the sale of 
aged whiskey stocks came from own- 
ers of these supplies, who in many in- 
stances initiated sales negotiations 
upon finding that it was more prof- 
itable for them to dispose of physical 
assets and class them as capital gains 
than to continue to merchandise 
these supplies and be subject to high 
income tax rates. 

The Senate hearings have been ad- 
journed, although Sen. Langer has 
announced his intention to continue 
them later. There is a strong prob- 
ability that the Clayton Act may be 
amended along the lines proposed by 
the FTC. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DANES QUESTION SPREAD 
IN FLOUR OVER WHEAT 


Denmark has been asking recent!y 
for offers of wheat and flour for 
clearance from the American seé‘i- 
board in July, and importers thei: 
cannot understand Why there is such 
a wide spread between wheat and 
flour prices. 

There is no mystery to it, howev: 
so far as millers are concerned. [1 
order to manufacture the flour 1 
time to have it at the seaboard in 
July, mills would have to -buy the 
wheat in May and June. With tlc 
competition by government agencics 
and exporters for wheat, premiums 
on cash wheat have been as high «3 
25@35¢ bu. over the future, an‘! 
this premium must be. included i 
the cost of the flour. 

On the other hand, wheat sold for 
July clearance will be on.the lowe 
new crop basis. 

Other factors entering into th 
higher costs for flour .are labor an‘ 
sacks, the latter three times abov: 
prewar levels. Inland and ocea: 
freights are considerably higher also 
so that conditions now make the dil 
ferential between wheat and flou 
much wider than it was before th¢ 
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Time won't stretch... but how it can squeeze! 


EAT 
— When minutes are slipping away too fast—when the pressure is on— 
r fo that’s when you really appreciate the way Pillsbury Bulk Prepared Mixes 


r for 
se‘i- go to work for you! 


there 
su These convenient, ready-prepared timesavers give you more pro- 


ane duction with less labor. They by-pass scaling and blending, eliminate 
ever, waste and costly errors, simplify cost control. And the quality of the 


4 ‘a foods they turn out is superb. 


rd in Make it easier for -yourself 


the with Pillsbury Bulk Prepared PILLSBURY 


) tl 


Beles | Mixes. Supplies are necessar- BULK PREPARED MIXES 


Dos ily still limited, but you can 
and find out about deliveries by DONUT + SWEET DOUGH + WAFFLE + EGG GRIDDLE CAKE 
a talking to your jobber or BRAN MUFFIN*CORN MUFFIN + BISCUIT 


1 for Pillsbury Bulk Pre-Mix man. 


OWE 














PILLSBURY BULK PRE-MIX DIVISION « Pillsbury Mills, Inc. * 21 West Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
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MEMOS FROM THE DESK OF THE MANAGING EDITOR 
by CARROLL K. MICHENER 








THE NEW MALTHUSIANISM.—A 
while back the ghost of Dr. Mal- 
thus appeared on this page, apropos 
(It is to be hoped) of world hunger 
and the earth’s ability to cope with 
it. Now, in Nutrition Reviews, there 
comes to us from the pen of William 
J. Darby of Vanderbilt University’s 
School of Medicine, a survey of what 
goes on currently on’ this subject 
among the day’s nutritional and 
agronomical scientists. It appears 
that there is a modern Malthus, who 
has some doubts resembling those of 
the ancient one as to “whether it 
might be possible for the total pop- 
ulation of the world to attain a high- 
ly desirable nutritional level.” 

To quote from the review, Sir 
Cedric Hicks (the modern Malthus) 
“points out that since human nutri- 
tion may be considered as a flow of 
substance within a closed cycle, one 
may, therefore, determine how much 
human life may be supported by a 
given area of land. He further notes 
that this closed cycle is oftentimes 
broken because of modern man’s de- 
velopment of towns and cities. Cer- 
tain data, namely those of East, indi- 
cate that some 40% of the global sur- 
face is available arable land and that 
these 13,000 million acres will ulti- 
mately have to be balanced against 
the concentration of human popula- 
tion which they will support.” 

Quoting the same authority, Hicks 
indicates that to support an individu- 
al at the nutritional level of that of 
persons in the United States it is 
necessary to have some 3.5 acres per 
person per year in agriculture. Fur- 
ther, to support a man at the Euro- 
pean peasant level, 2.5 acres per per- 
son per year are necessary. Assum- 
ing, therefore, an increase of 1% per 
annum in population, he indicates that 
for the United States alone the max- 
imum supportable figure for popula- 
tion is 160,000,000, which number 
would be attained between the years 
1950 and 2000. In approximately 
that period of time the American 
population would presumably become 
self limited. 


@ Population Saturation Co-efficient. 
“It is further indicated that as the 


population of a country approaches 
the density of one person per 2.5 
acres of arable land, the tendency is 
actually for a decline in total popula- 
tion. Therefore, if one divides the 
actual arable acres per person avail- 
able in a given country by 2.5 acres, 
one may derive what may be termed 
a population saturation coefficient. If 
this saturation coefficient is unity, 
there is balance between the soil and 
the population. If it is less than 
unity, it may be argued that the 
land cannot maintain the population 
pressure and food must be imported. 
Using this method of indicating a 
saturation coefficient, Hicks has tabu- 
lated the relative population densi- 
ties of a number of countries. It is 
of interest that in a total of 27 
countries only 6 countries have a 
population coefficient greater than 
1.0. Of these, Canada; Argentina, 
and New Zealand have very large 
population coefficients and Russia, 
United States, and Australia have 
population coefficients above the level 
of 1.24.” 

Mr. Darby offers this conclusion 
to the matter: “So long as our food 
supply depends upon the type of agri- 
culture in existence at this time, the 
number of people which the world’s 
food supply will support will depend 
upon the standard of living of those 
people. Whether the science of nu- 
trition can ultimately provide means 
of supporting an expanded world pop- 
ulation at a very high nutritional 
plane through developments of new 
methods of food production, such as 
the production of food yeasts and of 
synthetic foodstuffs, remains for the 
future to decide. At any rate, the 
scientist interested in nutrition has 
a definite link with the agricultural 
scientist and the soil scientist.” 


& & & TRANSPORTATION 
TRAMP—A St. Paul newspaper 
(Pioneer Press) has pried into the 
private life of a boxcar—no special 
car, just “a perfect nonentity among 
rolling stock, being neither old nor 
new, neither the best nor the worst.” 
The idea was to see where it went 
and with what. % J % “Its records 
over 41% years,” reads the report, 
“reveal that it traveled the iron of 
83 different roads—as many as 10 
times on some—for a total of 221 
changes. Every 714 days, on the 
average, it crossed the switch points 
from one road to another; it had 
clanked and chattered its way into 
every state of the Union at least 
once, into every major city of the 
country, as well as several Canadian 


provinces. Carrying loads that ranged 
from ammunition to canned peas and 
oil drums, it rarely saw its own rails. 
It was an itinerant nobody, a plain 
‘John Smith,’ a big, tired, rusty-red 
messenger running’ a nation’s er- 
rands—and rarely ever getting back 
to ‘home’ and the road that owned 
ui" 
e®e @ 

Twenty years ago the Sperry Flour 
Co. was driving right into town with 
a flour consumption campaign built 
around the attractive slogan of “A 
4th Meal at 4.” The handsome bake- 
shop posters that placarded this idea 
persuasively argued the school child’s 
need for a food pick-up when the 
day’s grind was over. Bread and cake 
were proposed as the best things to 
eat. 

ee @ 


Stunted Children 


Severe food shortages, not infre- 
quently causing conditions of famine 
or near-famine, have existed at one 
time or another in nearly all the war- 
ravaged countries. In some cases 
undernourishment has been more pro- 
longed than in others. In Poland it 
dates from 1939; in Greece, the 
Ukraine, Byelorussia and western 
Yugoslavia from 1941. 

Such conditions have not only 
stunted the growth of children se- 
verely but have brought about a crop 
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of diseases ranging from varioi 


chronic vitamin deficiencies throug 


IS 


oa 


rickets, scurvy and pellagra to hun- 


ger oedema. Most of these diseasc 


began to disappear when relief su 


plies in sufficient volume reached ti 


population. 


Lack of milk, however, still cause 


a serious incidence of disease in ma 


Tm 


oO 


<n 


countries. Rickets is widely prevalen:, 


and in some places severe. 


In west 


ern Yugoslavia one eighth of the ch '|- 


dren now show signs of rickets, a 


Q 


many cases are of a degree of sever- 
ity so far unknown in western Euro}:c 


Rickets 
among Polish children, and in m: 
parts of Greece.—From a bulle 
published by the United Nations |: 
ternational Children’s 
Fund. 
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Bulgarian bread was heavy w 


ground garlic in the late 15th cc: 


tury because the people of that coi 
try considered the seasoning a “luc! 
fruit” and used it lavishly. 


e e@ @ 
Gauorite Sandwich 


The nation’s favorite sandwich w | 


be decided during national Sandw 


Week, Sept. 6 to 13, by what co. 


sumers write on ballots passed < 
at restaurants and hotels. Od 
favor the hamburger, with chee 
the runner-up.—Pathfinder. 
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of Pap Stone’s Store t’other 
evenin’”’, said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Rolle: 
Mills, “quite several crick millers was oratin’ bout ho: 


they’d best carry on in case business turned 0! 
bad after harvest an’, seein’ nobody expound 

ed anythin’ wuth givin’ ear to, I asked : 
feller who’d dropped in fron 
acrost the ‘Texas line what di 


he think we’d oughter dé 
He up an’ said h 


) 


( 


RY didn’t allow he was 

(Nee any smarter than th 
Ais ==" rest of us save that 
he’d allus noticed 

that when a feller was headin’ 
for town ef’n he’d jes’ take it 
kinder easy and keep his mule from 


¢ 


gittin’ the lines under his tail he was 
most like to make it even ef he might be a mite late now an’ 
then. So Red Sawyer made a motion to that effec’ an’ when 
Pap Stone stepped in jes’ at the right time with a jug in his 
hand we decided it was the best meetin’ we’d had in years 


an’ told Pap he could carry on from there.” 


—R.E.S. 
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COMMODITY CREDIT FOREVERP 


UPPLEMENTING a bill already passed by the 
S Senate and now pending in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, authorizing extension of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation’s authority and activi- 
ties until June 30, 1948, a new bill providing for 
a further considerable extension of the powers of 
the corporation and granting it a permanent fed- 
eral charter has been introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Capper of Kansas. The CCC now exists 
as a Delaware corporation set up as an “emer- 
gency measure” in 1933; but its reincorporation 
under federal charter will be required under the 
terms of the Government Corporation Control Act 
of 1945. Through the past several years the life 
and .uthority of the corporation as a Delaware 
entity have been extended from time to time by 
special acts of Congress. 

At the present time the authorized capital of 
the corporation is $100,000,000, and it has author- 
ity t. borrow up to $4,750,000,000 in effectuating 
the numerous tasks assigned to it by government 
and provided for in its Delaware charter. Among 
the authorizations provided for in its present char- 
ter «re the following: 

1. To purchase and otherwise deal in all agri- 
cultural commodities; 

To encourage marketing plans and agree- 
menis; 

To engage in any activity involving the 
processing, storing and handling of agricultural 
commodities; 

4. To borrow money for the purpose of pur- 
chasing, storing, and handling of agricultural com- 
modities; 

. To borrow money and deal in financial pa- 
per without limit on such terms as the board of 
directors might approve; 

6. To loan money, or re-discount or otherwise 
deal in notes; 

7. To hold, devise, purchase, or lease real 
property in any of the states; 

8. To guarantee, purchase, hold and sell cap- 
ital stock to certain corporations; 

9. To make contracts of every kind and for 
every lawful purpose; 

10. To sell, deal in, and otherwise process ag- 
ricultural commodities; 

11. To acquire by purchase, lease or construc- 
tion, storage facilities for handling agricultural 
commodities; 

12. To have and to exercise all the powers and 
general privileges conferred by the general cor- 
poration laws of Delaware. 

A summary of the eight specific and expanded 
powers proposed to be given to the CCC under the 
bill recently introduced by Senator Capper was 
printed in our Washington correspondence on page 
35 of our issue of May 27. Reading these in con- 
nection with the powers already possessed by the 
corporation, it is difficult to see what could be 
added to make its authority all inclusive. Not to 
elaborate too greatly, it is clear that, under the 
authorities already possessed, the corporation 
could buy or lease and thereafter operate all of 
the flour mills and grain elevators in the country, 
all of the feed mills, all of the warehouses and 
buying and distributing facilities of every kind, 
together with every other kind and variety of 
facilities used in the processing of any product of 
agriculture, and could “engage in any activity” in 
their operation as well as organize them into cor- 
porations and sell stock in them. It also, it will 
be noted, has authority to “borrow money and 
deal in financial paper without limit,” and to do 
Such other things as may be permitted “without 
limit,” under the cover-all corporation laws of 
the State of Delaware. 

To what extent CCC has benefited the nation 
and its people, including particularly those en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, in the fourteen 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


years of its life, is, of course, a matter of opinion. 
Its exercise of controls over crops and prices has, 
it must be admitted, had a wide variety of for- 
tunes and misfortunes beginning with the killing 
of the little pigs and the plowing of the third rows 
to such more recent incidents as the destruction 
of never-to-be-known quantities of highly-priced 
potatoes. How much good and how much ill its 
operations contributed to multiple tasks of the 
war obviously never will be known, much less 
computed in terms of costs as related to accom- 
plishments. 

The one thing that now is clear is that decision 
which must be made by Congress within the next 
year will determine the course to be followed by 
the country in all of the years ahead—the path 
of free agriculture and free industry in one di- 
rection or the path of unlimited control of all pro- 
duction, processing, prices and distribution in the 
other. In no single human activity or industry 
does control by government strike so directly at 
the freedom of the individual as it does in agri- 
culture, both because of the third or more of all 
the people being directly or indirectly engaged in 
agriculture and the processing and distributions of 
its crops and because the products of agriculture 
are virtually synonymous with the people’s food. 

At the moment and considering the economy- 
minded and conservatively-inclined opinions of the 
present Congress, it appears unlikely that any 
law giving permanence to CCC as a fixed agency 
of government could possibly be enacted, to say 
nothing of one extending its already virtually un- 
limited authority with accountability to no one. 
Nevertheless, it will be well for the industries al- 
ready hamstrung by unpredictable antics of large- 
ly irresponsible and often whimsical government 
to keep watch and ward against this threatened 
new encroachment not only upon their liberties 
but realistically upon their security. 

It is to be borne in mind that a national elec- 
tion is but eighteen months away, and that, while 
the generously-subsidized and price-fat farm vote 
has been little regarded politically in the past few 
years, it still is to be reckoned with in national 
elections, especially since it may be needed to bal- 
ance such part of the so-called “labor vote” as 
can be controlled by union leaders. Only a*week 
ago the Washington chieftain of one of the great 
farm organizations sounded off bitterly against 
any proposal by Congress to cut distribution of 
backshesh among farmers despite that their pros- 
perity and current incomes are presently at an all 
time high. 

It is, however, worth noting that as farmers 
have become prosperous they have also tended to 
become tax-minded and less easily swayed by the 
“horny-handed downtrodden” spiels of the soap 
box orators. 
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ASTONISHING STORY 


Ae seems to be the only word ap- 

plicable to the Associated Press story from 
Manila of a 50,000-ton surplus of flour at that 
port, with the Manila Bulletins reporting that 
2,000,000 sacks were piled up on the docks and 
in warehouses, much of it “rotting.” Flour im- 
porters were quoted as saying the flour on hand 
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would, if it could be saved from deterioration, 
supply all needs until November. They have asked 
the government to permit re-exportation to areas 
of greatest need elsewhere in the Orient. 

The story has, of course, its tragic side just 
now when so many millions everywhere in the 
world are starving chiefly because of lack of 
bread. Perhaps, as in the case of our surplus and 
willful destruction of potatoes, it is no more than 
charity to attribute the woeful waste to some- 
body’s miscalculation, to the fact that all men 
cannot be all-wise and that it is human to err. Yet 
it does appear that the error should not have 
reached such tragic proportions as in this instance. 

Fifty thousand tons of flour is the product of 
approximately two and a half million bushels of 
wheat in the beginning and in the end represents 
the bread requirement, at Oriental diet stand- 
ards in these troubled times, of at least a million 
people for an entire year. Even should the Manila 
dispatch be somewhat exaggerated in its totals, it 
is a disturbing story, however considered. 


BAKERS’ PROGRAM MOVES 
FORWARD 


ECISIONS scheduled to be made by the meet- 
ing of the planning committee of the bakery 
industry’s promotional program, to be held at Chi- 
cago this week, should serve to bring that im- 
portant effort to stimulate the wider use of bak- 
ery products in step with the millers’ long-range 
program, which, by reason of an earlier start, has 
its own plans so well formulated that action to 
put them into effect is just over the hill. 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association, in announcing the meet- 
ing, places emphasis upon the care with which 
members of the committee to carry on under ac- 
tive leadership of its president, C. P. Binner, have 
been chosen. Not only does the personnel of the 
action committee represent the several types of 
baking and products distribution — neighborhood 
bakers, multiple unit retailers, house-to-house, 
wholesale cake, pie and bread, and multiple state 
wholesalers, but the representative of each of 
these groups has been chosen with especial refer- 
ence to his previous experience in advertising, 
merchandising and sales. Since each member al- 
so is pledged to give his personal time and effort 
to the job it is fair to assume that the commit- 
tee as a whole is the best the industry can pro- 
vide. 

It is further gratifying to know that the plans 
of the committee, as so far formulated, follow 
closely the procedure of the millers’ committee in 
first determining by study and research the rea- 
sons for the insufficient consumption of bakery 
products before deciding upon the methods to be 
employed to better their relative use position in 
the national diet. It is entirely probable that the 
information gathered by the millers’ committee 
seeking the answer to the question “why” will be 
found valuable not only in formulating the 
bakers’ program but in so harmonizing the joint 
effort that the two campaigns will march hand 
in hand. 

It may be too much to prophesy that these ef- 
forts in products promotion herald a new day for 
the flour milling and baking industries. Yet it is 
clear that they do emphasize a new spirit in both 
industries considered as units and a promise of 
greater cooperation through the years ahead. Here 
we have no short-lived, flash-in-the-pan ‘eat 
more” campaign, but a definite commitment made 
by the leaders of both industries and participated 
in by the overwhelming majority of their progres- 
sive members to go forward with sound planning 
and effective action to restore bread, using the 
word in its comprehensive meaning, to its former 
place at the head of the nation’s table. 
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Continued Shortages of Fats, 
Oils Seen by Dr. FitzGerald 


WASHINGTON—-Lack of funds or 
credits will not be a limiting fac- 
tor in the demand for fats and oils 
during the coming year, according 
to Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, secretary- 
general of International Emergency. 
Food Council, in a recent report to 
his organization here. ‘This state- 
ment was based on prevailing price 
levels. Expected increases in pro- 
duction of fats and oil-bearing ma- 
terials in 1948 will not bring sup- 
ply and effective demand into bal- 
ance unless there is a world depres- 
sion or a total breakdown of world 
trade, he indicated. 

Broadly, in the supply-demand 
equation, increases in production have 
been compensated by decreases in 
other production categories leaving 
the net result unchanged from the 
earlier report on this situation made 
to IEFC in January, 1947. 

To complicate the situation, TEF'C 
was told that certain increases such 
as those of American and Canadian 
oilseed supplies will not be available 
until later this year and cannot be 
a factor in ameliorating the immedi- 
ate acute shortage period of the sec- 
ond and third quarters of 1947. 

Compared with prewar on the basis 
ofthe IEFC May 1 recapitulation of 
supplies, including butter and olive 
oil, the 1947 outlook reveals an ex- 
port supply factor of 3,627,000 metric 
tons, against 5,986,000 metric tons in 
1934-38 inclusive. This estimate in- 
cludes soya, peanut, sunflower oils; 
lard; margarine and_ shortening, 
copra, palm kernel and babassu, oth- 
er hard and semi-hard fats includ- 
ing soap fats and soap; linseed and 
other technical oils including castor 
oil. 

Greater Deficit 

The greatest deficit occurs in the 
liquid edible category where the May 
estimate shows barely one half of 
prewar output. Lard and shorten- 
ing supplies exceed or equal prewar 
years. Copra and babassu and palm 
kernel export availability has mount- 
ed steadily and is now about two 
thirds of the export availability of 
the prewar period used for com- 
parison. 

The allocation program for fats 
and oils for last year was the ob- 
ject of severe criticism from _ do- 
mestic processing industries and oth- 
ers and has led to a re-examina- 
tion of the IEFC formula which 
has been adjusted to remedy some 
of the criticisms directed at it. But 
the new program has not been 
tested and by inference in the Fitz- 
Gerald report it is intimated that 
frictions remain. 

Basically, according to IEFC, meas- 
urable total supplies are 20% less 
than prewar and between 20 to 25% 
less on a per capita basis because 
of population increases. With meas- 
urable supplies only 80% of prewar 
and export availability less than 60% 
of prewar, the origin of Genarenment 
over IEFC allocation recommenda- 
tions rests. The new allocation for- 
mula adopted by IEFC, according 
to Dr. FitzGerald, provides that 
available supplies should be distrib- 
uted generally so that importing 


countries could maintain a uniform 
percentage of their prewar per capita 
utilization or their 1946 utilization. 
whichever is the higher, and net ex- 
porting countries could maintain a 
somewhat higher level of utilization. 
estimates 


On this formula IEFC 


that each importing nation would 
obtain 70% of its prewar utiliza- 
tion and net exporting countries 
would obtain 85% of their prewar 
utilization. The formula includes a 
share in available exports plus in- 
digenous production. 


Three Exceptions 


Three exceptions were made to this 
formula. 


1. In Canada, the United King- 
dom and the United States it was 
found impracticable to cut consump- 
tion below 1946 and Canada and the 
U.K. are provided a per capita util- 
ization at 77 to 80% of prewar; the 
U.S. obtains 90 to 95% of prewar. 

2. A few countries where prewar 
utilization was extremely low and 
only modest increase in allocation 
would bring them above 70% for the 
prewar level. 

3. Japan and Germany, where 
consumption would be materially be- 
low the 70% of prewar. 

Implementation of the allocation 
formula recommendations has been 
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delayed by tardiness in reporting ang 
evaluating indigenous production ang 
certain governments have made im. 
portant reservations concerning the 
formula application. Since Decem. 
ber no progress has been made jn 
obtaining concessions from these goy. 
ernments to permit the system to 
function as planned, IEFC was told. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


A-D-M REPORTS PROFITS 
FOR NINE-MONTH PERIOD 
MINNEAPOLIS — Archer - Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. has reported net 
profits for nine months ended March 





It's a 
Sweet Picture! 


Any way you view it, business ahead for the 

alert baker looks mighty sweet. Particularly 

A S/ with respect to sales of cakes and sweet 
S goods. Here are three good reasons why: 


¢ More people employed than ever before in peace- 


time. 


e More people with more money to spend—and willing 


to spend it for quality goods. 


e More new customers—thanks to bigger incomes— 
with a newly acquired taste for commercially baked 


goods. 


Business, in spite of shortages, has grown tremendously 
for the bakers of America in the past five years. You’ve 
“sampled” millions of new customers. . 


to you to hold thém. 


Only one thing can halt the expansion of your busi- 
ness in the months and years ahead. That’s failure to 
give your customers the quality baked goods they de- 


mand. 


Don’t risk customer disappointment on this score. 
Whatever you make, make it good! And when it comes 
to making cakes and sweet doughs good, there’s no 
better way to safeguard quality than by making them 
with Sweetex. Sales records in thousands of bake 
shops during the past 14 years prove this conclusively: 


You can’t buy a shortening that will do more for 
your cake and sweet goods quality—sales—and profits 


Makers of Sweetex and Primex 
All-Hydrogenated Vegetable Shortenings 


—than Sweetex. 


— 
LO REO LOL BE TE Py. 


. now it’s up 


Trust Your Future to 


SWEETEX 


The “High-Ratio”* Shortening 














i > “‘High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. It also 
stands for bakers’ service; and, when employe: 
by bakers, means that they have used Procter 


& Gamble’s special shortening pursuant to the 


“High-Ratio” service. Procter & Gamble, maker: 
of Sweetex, the ““High-Ratio” shortening. 
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31, after depreciation and all income 
taxes of $10,378,807.89, equivalent to 
434 plus per share on 1,634,748 
shares stock outstanding. Provision 
for all income taxes was equal to 
$10,340,000, A-D-M said. 


——SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RUSSELL LONGLEY JOINS 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


NEW YORK—Russell G. Longley, 
former manager of bakery prod- 
yets and sales in Cook County, ril,, 
for Standard Brands, Inc., has been 
named regional sales manager of the 





southeastern region, bulk pre-mix 
division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., with 
headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., it was 
announced by Lewis B. Wall, divi- 
sion president. 

Mr. Longley had been associated 
with Standard Brands, Inc., for ap- 
proximately 15 years before coming 
to Pillsbury. For the past four years 
he has been located at Chicago where 
he handled contracts for his former 
firm with the Quartermaster Re- 
search and Subsistence Laboratory in 
Chicago as well as contracts and 
sales to the Chicago procurement 
office of the QMC. 
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Foreigners Alleged to Have 
“Cleaned Up” on U. S. Markets 


By MILDRED HODGSON 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Commodity Ex- 
change Authority records will be 
subpoenaed by the House Special 
Food Investigation Committee short- 
ly to determine how much foreign 
speculators “cleaned up” on the grain 
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SWEETEX CAKES MAKE MILLIONS SAY — “MR. BAKER —YOU WIN!” 


markets early this year when prices 
skyrocketed, Rep. August H. Andre- 
sen (R., Minn.), chairman, has re- 
vealed here. 

Following up his charges made on 
the House floor recently that some 
of the speculative activity in the 
January-March period was carried on 
by foreigners, Mr. Andresen said 
that he would insist upon receiving 
the CEA recerds. Hearings will be 
held after the information has been 
received. 

The probe is to have two aims: (1) 
to establish the responsibility for 
high food prices, and (2) to deter- 
mine what can be done to amend 
federal tax laws so that foreign spec- 
ulators must pay the same taxes on 
market profits as American citizens 
are required to do. Mr. Andresen 
declined to reveal the information 
which he has already gathered to 
substantiate his claims that millions 
of dollars were made in the wheat 
market as a result of heavy govern- 
ment buying. 

However, he did disclose that he 
has obtained from the Commodity 
Credit Corp. a sample list of specu- 
lation by nationals of 23 foreign 
countries in wheat, corn, wool and 
like commodities. These purchases 
and sales run into large figures, but 
are only a small part of the trading 
actually done by foreign nationals, 
Mr. Andresen declared. 

Citizens of Greece, China, Ger- 
many, Holland, Iran, Poland, France, 
Britain, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Ar- 
gentina, Switzerland, Australia, Co- 
lombia, Cuba, Japan, Mexico, Nor- 
way, Russia, Sweden, Turkey and 
Venezuela have engaged in wheat 
speculative activity, it was charged. 

The Minnesota congressman de- 
clared that he wanted the truth 
about the speculative situation, ‘no 
matter what the consequences.” Some 
observers here believe the hearings 
may be indirectly aimed at the CCC 
to show that its buying methods are 
incorrect and contribute to bad mar- 
ket situations. Mr. Andresen claims 
that the farmers, processors and dis- 
tributors of food are not responsible 
for current high prices. He hopes to 
develop the point that the adminis- 
tration’s purchases for foreign relief 
are draining U.S. supplies causing 
shortages, and boosting prices. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STOCKHOLDERS URGED 
TO WRITE LEGISLATORS 


ATLANTA, GA.—Norman E. Elsas,’ 
president of the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills here, and a director of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
is taking a leading role in a move to 
urge stockholders of industrial com- 
panies to write to their congressmen 
on legislative matters of primary im- 
portance. 

Mr. Elsas has written a letter to 
all of the stockholders in his com- 
pany, asking them to make known 
to their legislators their own views 
on legislation. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced that the directors at a 
meeting of the board held May 27 
declared the regular dividend of $2 
per share on the $8 preferred stock, 
payable July 1, 1947, to the holders 
of record on June 20. 
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Marketing Margins and Costs for 
Bakery and Cereal Products 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article on marketing margins and 
costs for bakery and cereal products, 
reprinted from a recent issue of the 
Marketing and Transportation Situa- 
tion, published by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, is a partial 
survey of a detailed report, “Market- 
ing Margins and Costs for Grains, 
Grain Products and Dry Edible 
Beans,” which has been approved for 
publication by the BAE. Marketing 
margins and costs for bakery prod- 
ucts are not treated separately in 
the present article for the reason 
that they were the subject of a spe- 
cial article published in the Market- 
ing and Transportation Situation in 
June, 1945, BAE has announced. 


¥ Y¥ 


Epon cost of marketing and proc- 
essing bakery and cereal products 
in 1939, the last “normal” prewar 
year, was nearly $2  billion—more 
than 80% of the retail value. Before 
it is possible to examine critically 
the efficiency of the services ren- 
dered, the composition of the market- 
ing margin must first be ascertained. 
Increasing the efficiency of the grain 
marketing system could result in im- 
port savings to consumers and in- 
creased returns to farmers. 

The grains covered in this report 
are wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye 
and rice. Only wheat and rice are 
predominantly consumed by humans. 
The other grains are used chiefly as 
feed for animals,- but human con- 
sumption is by no means insignificant. 


Marketing Channels 


During processing, wheat is com- 
bined with other ingredients. There- 
fore, the final products are greater 
in quantity than the wheat used. The 
chief marketing agencies for wheat 
and wheat products are country ele- 
vators, flour -millers and retailers. 
Wholesalers are relatively less impor- 
tant than for many farm products, 
mainly because sizable quantities of 
flour are sold by millers directly to 
retailers and considerable amounts 
of bakery products move directly 
from bakeries to retailers or con- 
sumers. 

Sales of oats, corn, rye and barley 
are small compared with the quanti- 
ties fed or kept for seed on farms 
where they are produced. In 1939, 
only 23% of the farm production of 
corn, 17% of the oats, 43% of the 
barley and 48% of the rye was sold 
by farmers. Processing is less im- 
portant in the marketing of these 
grains than in wheat. The chief proc- 
essors are: manufacturers of pre- 
pared cereals, millers, corn refiners, 
manufacturers of formula feeds and 
bakeries. Wholesalers handle only 
about one sixth of the products which 
reach the consumers, while retailers 
handle about four fifths. 


Consumer’s Dollar 


The values of grain products used 
for human food are so greatly in- 
creased by the conversions and 
services rendered in assembling, 
processing, wholesaling and retailing 
that growers receive only a small 
part of the consumer’s dollar spent 
for the finished product. The division 
of the consumer’s dollar as calcu- 
lated here excludes grain used as 
feed and includes only grain products 
used for human food. These products 
were weighted according to their re- 


tail values and their importance in 
the typical family market basket. 
The “market basket” contains quan- 
tities of farm food products equal to 
1935-39 average annual purchases per 
family of three average consumers. 

Growers of grain received an aver- 
age of only 13¢ of the dollar paid 
for bakery and cereal products in 
1939. The remaining 87¢ went for 
services rendered by transportation 
agencies, assemblers, processors, re- 
tailers and wholesalers. In addition 
to the grain, however, many other 
farm commodities are used in these 
products, including milk, butter, 
shortening, eggs and fruit. These in- 
gredients are included in the cost of 
processing along with costs of other 
supplies and materials. Consequently, 
the farmer’s share for all farm prod- 
ucts used in bakery and other cereal 
products is greater than the 13c re- 
turned to grain producers, amount- 
ing to 17¢ in 1939. 


By Functions 


The approximate distribution of 
the consumer’s dollar spent for bak- 
ery and other cereal products in 1939, 
on the basis of marketing functions, 
is shown in the accompanying chart. 
Transportation charges of 4.1¢ in- 
clude over-the-road transportation 
for grain and finished products but 
do not include delivery expenses such 
as those incurred by intracity move- 
ment. 

The costs of services rendered by 
local grain elevators and terminal 
elevators are small in comparison 
with the total cost of placing the 
finished food products in the hands of 
the consumers. Although many farm- 
ers and farm organizations in the 
past have frequently believed that 
the local elevators’ and terminal mar- 
ket operators’ margins were high, it 
now appears that greater savings in 
distribution costs could be made by 
processing, wholesaling and retailing 
agencies. 


The processing charge shown in the 
chart includes the costs of wrapping 
materials, containers and supplies, as 
well as the costs of other ingredi- 
ents, such as salt, eggs and milk. The 
share for processing food grain prod- 
ucts amounts to 52.3% of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. Expenditures for 
some of the manufacturing processes 
for certain ready-to-eat and cooked 
cereals, as well as bakery products, 
are high in relation to the cost of 
grain used. For example, an ordinary 
box of cornflakes which sold for 7¢ 
or 8¢ in 1939, requires only a penny’s 
worth of corn. 

The conventional margins for 
wholesaling and retailing bakery and 
cereal products are received by food 
grocers, although they are slightly 
lower than for the average grocery 
item because of more rapid turnover. 


By Cost Item 


The approximate distribution of the 
consumer’s dollar spent for bakery 
and cereal products by cost items also 
is shown in the accompanying chart. 
After allowing for the return to 
growers and over-the-road transpor- 
tation, the largest single element of 
expense in the marketing and process- 
ing of grain food products is that of 
salaries and wages. In 1939, this item 
accounted for approximately 29.4¢ 
of the consumer’s dollar. Packages 
and containers amounted to about 
5.9¢, profits about 7.9¢ and all other 
expense items (rent, utilities, bad 
debts, etc.) 39.7¢. 

It was impossible to obtain com- 
parable items of expense for all agen- 
cies. Consequently many of the less- 
er items of expense could not be 
shown separately. Neither was it 
possible to estimate accurately the 
combined approximate distribution of 
the consumer’s dollar by marketing 
functions or cost items for all of the 
many types of grain products. Esti- 
mates of the items which comprise 
the consumer’s dollar for bakery and 
cereal products include only human 
food uses of grain products. 


Family Flour 


The principal grain used by flour 
millers is wheat and the primary 
product is flour with bran and mid- 
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CONSUMER’S DOLLAR—Estimates of the distribution of the consumer’s 
dollar paid for bakery and other cereal products indicate that in 1939 
about 19% went for retailing, 10% for wholesaling, 52% for processing, 
4% for transportation and less than 1% for local assembly. Salaries and 
wages accounted for more than 29%, packages and containers nearly 6%, 
profits nearly 8% and all other expense items (rent, utilities, bad debts, 
etc.) nearly 40%. The chart above was prepared by the Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics. 
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dlings as by-products. The two gen- 
eral types of flours are bread flour 


and cake flour. The baking industry’ 


is estimated to use about 40 to 45%, 
of the flour produced by the mills, 
the family trade about 40 to 45%, 
and the remaining 10 or 15% is ab- 
sorbed by the biscuit and cracker in- 
dustry, the macaroni industry and 
by institutional and other miscel- 
laneous outlets. 

The estimated distribution of the 
consumer’s dollar spent for family 
flour in 1939, by marketing functions, 
is as follows: ’ 

Item % of total 
Retailing 7.9 
MREEN o's webias eebbeecce 6 
IE. Srerace ated ws wirw aes e's 19.0 
a a ota 6. 8a 3.6 Odie 086-0 6.6 1.9 
WROMTURTIOE occ ccesccnsees 13.0 
pO SRC eee ee ees 3 
Perm progtiction .....cccecccs 3§ 

Both the wholesaling and retailing 
operations are performed very exten- 
sively by processors. The cost of 
storage only at terminal elevators 
was considered. Costs of storages on 
farms are included in the farm price, 

By cost factors, the distribution of 
the consumer’s dollar for family :iour 
in 1939 was estimated as follows 

Item % of al 
py gs a ee re 1 
Salaries and wages ........ 1s 
UTE MONEE Siosbs 00.5.8 Soe e vias 0 
a Ue eet eee ae t 
OENSP GRDGONSOD 6. ccicccccces 1: 
Farm production ........... 3 

Salaries and wages are by far the 
chief item, accounting for 40% o! the 
total marketing margin, excluding 
transportation. Other expenses ivtal- 
ing 19.5% include such items as oc- 
cupancy, utilities, bad debts, zen- 
eral administration expenses and in- 
terests. 

Prepared Cereals 


Prepared cereals are also called 
packaged cereals or breakfast {ods 
and include two main types, the so- 
called cooked cereals which rewuire 
some cooking before eating and the 
ready-to-eat cereals. Processin: is 
highly concentrated. Nearly one half 
of the total output was produce: by 
a single firm and 25 firms accounted 
for about three quarters of the value 
of the product. Cereal manufactw ers 
sell the greatest share of their prod- 
ucts through their own sales org:ini- 
zation, chiefly to wholesalers and re- 
tailers. 

The approximate distribution of ‘he 
consumers dollar spent for prepared 
cereals in 1939, by marketing func- 
tions, is as follows: 


Item % of to 
Retailing 21.2 
Wholesaling 
SRE eS Peer nae 47.7 
Transportation. .......cccvese 5.2 
SES. 5-8 o> 4666.66 040-6 006s 
Farm production 

By cost items the approximate <is- 
tribution of the consumer’s dollar ‘or 
prepared cereals in 1939 is as follows: 


Item % of to 
PE GOR S.5. ois. 0° 0-0 28 ai ke 6-45 10.0 
Other expenses 35.5 
Bad debts 
IEEE, Pra bla a 6.0 bie .a.6. 0.0 e ¢ 3.3 
Wages and salaries ......... 23.9 
DEGMEDOTURTIOD: escccccscceees 5.2 
Farm production ........... 16.9 

Except for “other expenses,” which 
could not be shown separately |c- 
cause of lack of comparable daa, 
wages and salaries make up the 
largest cost element. Nearly a fourth 
of the consumer’s dollar is accounted 
for by wages and salaries of the pcr- 
sons engaged in processing cereal 
preparations or in their distribution. 
The cost of advertising by manufac- 
turers of cereal preparations is higii- 
er than.for most industries. 


Macaroni Products 


Macaroni products are a relatively 
minor factor in the utilization of 
wheat. The chief macaroni produc:s 

(Continued on page 85) 
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One Big Reason 
Expett Wheat Schedion — 
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The superior baking qualities of TOWN CRIER 
flour are firmly based on skilled wheat selection. 
From our own country buying stations and from 
other sources, too, expert wheat buyers choose grain 
with only top-notch baking characteristics. Labo- 
ratory tested and carefully classified, these wheats 
are stored in ample volume to assure the uniform 
and dependable baking performance of TOWN 
CRIER. You can always rely on TOWN CRIER 
to be an oustanding flour. 


















FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 
MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


® 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 18 Buying Stations in 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 250 Tons Daily 

























PAUL UHLMANN, 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN W. CAIN, President 

GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 

PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 

J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 
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MANAGEMENT'S BLIND SPOT 


— is a growing blind spot in 
American business management 
which is permitting development of 
our greatest single domestic problem. 
It may be even our very greatest of 
all problems. Successful cure for that 
blind spot, or the failure to cure it, 
will have important, serious, maybe 
even controlling influence, upon our 
future. This is the blindness that pre- 
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By C. D. Alexander 


vents seeing eye to eye between man- 
agement and labor. 

Since I have a deep and abiding de- 
votion to this country and hold ideas 
that may have some bearing on the 
problem, it is a very great privilege 
to tell you about them. 

While I know a great number of 
you as individuals, what is said today 
is more than a plea to individuals. It 


is a plea for all the industry to help 
solve this growing problem. 

It is generally accepted that you 
are one of the most important groups 
in our nation. As such, you supply 
food for the people of our country, 
since the feed you manufacture and 
distribute is only one step removed 
from the dining tables of our whole 
land, even though it is called animal 
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food. With one step more it becomes 
the meat course on the dining tables 
of high and low alike throughout our 
country. 

Although you are industrial con- 
verters, you deal with agriculture on 
the one hand, and sell through com- 
merce on the other. Accordingly you 
influence the thinking in both direc. 
tions and are most peculiarly qualified 
to judge this problem. 

Therefore, with full diffidence for 
my lack of eloquence, but with sin- 
cere earnestness because of what ap- 
pears to be the need, I bespeak your 
serious, thoughtful consideration for 
this need. 

Most of you know what is the go- 
called blind spot in the eye. A doctor 
or other physiologist tells us that 
while the entire eye is filled up with 
visual nerves, the one spot where 
all these nerves. enter the eye is a 
blind spot which cannot see at all, 








LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Lucky 
Daily Bread 
Three Point 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 


Lassie Rye Flours 
White Eagle Cracker Flour 


Lucky Cakemaker 
Snow Drop Pastry 


Lucky Pie Flour 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article by C. D. Alexander, 
manager of the Indianapolis, Ind., 
plant of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
comprised the text of an address he 
presented at the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Association convention in 
Chicago May 3. 





Yet damage to that blind spot de- 
stroys the entire eye, and unless this 
damage is almost immediately re- 
moved, a sympathetic blindness is 
transferred to the other eye and cre- 
ates total blindness. Acute cases may 
be fatal. 

Gentlemen, I wish you to consider 
a similar blind spot in management 
today. In this enterprise, you, who 
must combine most of the real sci- 
ences with practical and scientific 
practices of industry, can well un- 
derstand how much of a hazard such 
a blind spot can be to your industry, 
and to you and to me as individuals, 
and to our whole country. 


Points Listed 

As a premise to discuss this blind- 
ness, we have seven points: 

1. Continued success for our coun- 
try must be based upon belief by all 
of us (and certainly labor and man- 
agement) in the accepted American 
ideals of a free society, equal oppor- 
tunity for all individuals in both labor 
and management. 

2. We cannot have one law to 
favor labor leaders and another 
against employers. Neither free 
American management, nor free 
American labor, can continue to exist 
as free, without the other also as 
free! Just as you cannot have slave 
labor, so also you cannot have slave 
management! 

3. Actual differences between nor- 
mal management and normal labor 
are very small. In fact, the area of 
understanding is very large, and ex- 
cept for influences outside the nor- 
mal relationship between manage- 
ment and labor, there would be l't- 
tle difficulty between labor and man- 
agement. 

4. Employee interest and manage- 
ment interest are identical. Both are 
beneficiaries of the same enterprise in 
which they are commonly employees, 
or both continue to be equal victims 
in case of failure of that enterprise. 
U. S. failures from 1900 to 1940 were 
647,282 which affected 15,000,000 ‘o 
20,000,000 employees of those bank- 
ruptcies. Those employees had 10 
find means of living elsewhere in so!- 
vent enterprise, kept solvent by man- 
agement—not by labor. We must 
succeed together or we must fail to- 
gether. 

5. Part of the failure in labor-man- 
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agement relations is the fault of both 
labor and management, but the great- 
er share of the fault lies with the 
blind spot of management. My blind 
spot and yours! 

6. Failure must be charged in part 
to other leaders of our society—edu- 
cators, authors, publishers, editors, 
and especially politicians, and/or 
statesmen. This includes the whole 
group of leader specialists. 

7, Last but by far the most impor- 
tant in this entire premise is this fact: 
If most rank and file employees were 
as well informed as are their employ- 
ers today on all the factors that af- 
fect our country and our economy, 
there would be very little basis for 
any controversy between employees 
and employers. 

Those seven points are the premise 
of this discussion. 


Accepted Maxim 


For a great many years, perhaps 
throughout the recollection of the 
most of us, management has been 
operating under the accepted maxim 
that an employer must be very limit- 
ed in any relationships he may have 
with his employees; such relation- 
ships must be confined strictly to 
wages, hours and working conditions. 
What the employee might think about 
the state of our country, ethics, mor- 
als, religion, politics, race and nation- 
ality was strictly his own affair to 
think, or not to think about. And 
if the employer encroached within 
that field, he was offending against 
proper employer-employee relation- 
ship. 

If, with the best of intentions, the 
employer set up welfare departments, 
built houses for his employees which 
he sold or rented at cost or less, or 
if he in any manner showed an in- 
terest in them beyond the very re- 
stricted area just mentioned, he was 
immediately criticized at the very 
least for being paternalistic, and en- 
gaged in such work for his own pri- 
vate gain. 

This theory has been so generally 
and definitely promoted that most 
employers have followed the line of 
least resistance and withdrawn fur- 
ther and further from the normal, 
pleasant human relationships with 
employees, to one of leaving them 
quite carefully alone. 

On the other hand, those employ- 
ers that have followed a carefully ex- 
act line—had only strict business re- 
lationships with their employees of 
paying so much money for so much 
measured work—were pointed to with 
horror and described as the Simon 
Legrees of industry who were using 
the Taylor method to establish a mod- 
ern system of slavery for American 
labor. 

This condition has become worse in 
the last 15 years due to many new 
laws restricting the activity of the 
employer. 

No doubt there were some instances 
where criticism was justified. How- 
ever, they were very few in com- 
parison with the great number of em- 
Ployers of high integrity, proper mor- 
als, and highest sense of patriotic 
duty. 

Because of so much criticism and 
the increasing restrictions by law, 
most of this group of employers sim- 
Ply withdrew into their shells. They 
Performed the duties that were nec- 
essary, but gradually more and more 
concerned themselves with the other 
important factors of their enterprise, 
and let the labor problem drift into 
its present state. This was not a con- 
Scious development on the part of any 
of them, but simply the line of least 
resistance as normally followed by so 
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many. The final result was the com- 
plete breaking off of the old friendly 
relationships between the employer 
and the employee, and creation of 
what amounted to a vacuum between 
these two groups who had mutual 
interests. 

That is management’s blindness. 

Naturally sooner or later, this vac- 
uum began to be filled up. First the 
filling was sporadic, irregular and of 
no special characteristics. Later it 
began to crystallize definite antag- 
onism of employee toward the em- 
ployer. That is labor’s blindness! 

Certainly in the main, normal em- 
ployees were not to blame for this 


situation, for the rank and file were 
unaware of what was happening. In 
fact, also very few of the employers 
were aware of what was happening. 
Hence to most of them it appears to 
be “just one of those things in the 
life of an employer which you have 
to deal with one day at a time.” Cer- 
tainly that was blindness! 


Inevitable Result 


The natural result was also inevit- 
able. We have seen the phenomenal 
rise of the professional entrepreneur 
of labor—the middle-man, so called 
‘labor leader,” who was in so many 
cases actually a “trouble leader”! 
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And, by many new laws, those same 
men have been given almost unlim- 
ited power—millions of union mem- 
bers, hundreds of millions of dollars, 
to spend and use freely without check 
or balance. 

This rise has been accompanied by 
a widening gap between labor and 
management until it has now become 
a schism and the employee has been 
taught by these entrepeneurs that 
employee interest is not the same as 
management, but is contrary to and 
opposed to management; that what is 
good for management is bad for labor 
—that what is good for labor is bad 

(Continued on page 30) 





At a prominent midwestern university — 


Increase Bread Consumption 


with Nonfat Dry Milk Solids 





3.29% more bread was consumed when made with 


nonfat dry milk solids. 


At a state institution for boys— 


5% more bread containing nonfat dry milk solids was consumed 


per boy than when milk-free bread was served. 


In a large college cafeteria — 


50% more people selected bread containing nonfat 


dry milk solids than milk-free bread. 


These three controlled tests made without the subjects’ knowledge, specifically 


confirm the experience repeated in commercial markets everywhere: 


Bread made with at least 6 per cent nonfat dry 
milk solids has more-appetite appeal. 


Couple with this the improvement in food value and you have the double- 


barrelled reason why it pays to include nonfat dry milk solids in 


your formulas. 


AMERICAN DRY \MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn 
to page 106 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct answer 
counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. The cupping on the bottom of 
pan bread can usually be eliminated 
by having three or four small holes 
punched in the bottom of the pans. 
True or false? 


2. Seedless raisins used in raisin 
bread will produce a better flavor 
than large seeded raisins. True or 
false? 


3. At certain times the yolks in 
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whole eggs are very light in color. As 
it is against most state laws to use 
egg color there is no way to produce 
a deeper yellow color in yellow layer 
or sponge cakes. True or false? 

4. When the higher percentages of 
milk solids are used in bread doughs 
the oven temperature should be lower 
than for bread doughs with a low 
milk solid content. True or false? 


5. When baking rye bread in bas- 
ket frames, it is a good idea to in- 
crease the bottom temperature of the 
oven about 25° F. in order to decrease 
the tendency for the loaves to burst 
on the sides. True or false? 


6. A flour that is low in diastase 
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Your best friend 
and biggest competitor 


MRS. CONSUMER 
doesn’t want to bake but does so 
because you haven't convinced her 
she can buy better baked foods 


MORE ECONOMICALLY 
from you than she can bake herself 


Ask your ROLLING PIN Brand “Man with the Plan” 
how he can help you beat the competition of 
MRS. CONSUMER 


CHAPMAN & SMITH CO. 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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will produce bread with a large vol. 
ume. True or false? 

7. When making sour rye bread 
from 3 to 4% sour based on the 
weight of the flour should be useq 
to obtain the best possible flavor. 
True or false? 


8. To eliminate trouble with mold 
in the proof box, it is a good idea to 
scrub the box thoroughly with a hypo. 
chlorite solution at least once a week. 
True or false? 


9. When a large amount of steam 
is used in the oven when baking 
bread, the crust on the loaves will be 
more tender than when a _ small 
amount of steam is used. True or 
false? 


10. In a good fruit pie filling the 
fruit should constitute not over 40% 
of the total filling. True or false? 


11. When bread pans are spaced 
too close together the loaves of bread 
will usually have very pale sides, 
True or false? 

12. In order to eliminate blisters 
in custard pies, the pans should have 
a few small holes punched in the bot- 
tom. True or false? 


13. In making raisin bread, the best 
time to add the raisins is before the 
flour is added. True or false? 


14. To replace 20 lbs of sweetened 
condensed milk it is necessary to use 
approximately 4 Ibs whole milk pow- 
der, 8 Ibs 8 oz sugar and 7 lbs 8 oz 
water. True or false? 

15. The U. S. government standard 
for moisture content in flour is 15% 
as the upper limit. True or false? 


16. A “straight” flour is a term 
used to denote all of the white flour 
that can be milled from the wheat 
berry during the milling process. 
True or false? 

17. Kisses and meringues should 
be baked at a temperature of 340- 
350° F. True or false? 


18. Vinegar is often used in bread 
doughs as a mold preventive. True 
or false? 

19. Baking powder is not used in 
making angel food cakes. True or 
false? 

20. It is usually figured that a 
cup of sifted flour weighs 8 oz. True 
or false? 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUFFALO BAKERS ELECT 


BUFFALO—The annual election of 
officers of the Buffalo Retail Bakers 
Association was held at a _ recent 
meeting of the board of directors. 
Ralph Harmel was elected president, 
succeeding Peter Falter. Earl W. 
Faber was elected vice president. Wil- 
liam A. Steller was reelected secre- 
tary, and Alfred G. Pfuelb was re- 
elected treasurer. The new officers 
will be installed at an installation 
dinner party to be held in MacDoel’s 
Restaurant here May 24. Installing 
officer will be Lawrence H. Miller, 
president of the New York State As- 
sociation of’ Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW PLANT IN L. A. 


LOS ANGELES—The Great West- 
ern Biscuit Co. has recently com- 
pleted and is now operating a second 
large baking plant in Los Angeles. 
The new National Boulevard plant 
is 625 ft. in length and its ovens 
measure 215 ft. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Ginger snap crumbs may be used 
instead of graham cracker crumbs to 
roll out pie crusts for pumpkin pics. 
The flavor of the ginger snaps com 
bines very well with the pumpkin 
filling. 
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THORO-BREA 


The Portect “tour 





A Good Place t Mull 


Here in this country setting we have all the advan- 
tages in milling THoro-BrEaD for your bakery. 


We have rich wheat fields at our door, which in a 
few weeks will be yielding fine baking wheats. We 
have millers whose life work and pride is making 
Tuoro-BreEAD. We have here full access to the en- 
larging science of bread making in our laboratories 
and an eagerness to find it and use it. 


And we have just recently enlarged and re-equipped 
our production facilities to keep them abreast of the 
most efficient in the land. 


These are some of the basic reasons for the high 
values in THoRO-BREAD. 


ARNOLD OF StH Lil 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


2,000 Sacks Daily 
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Blind Spot 


(Continued from page 27) 
for management and that “never the 
twain shall meet.” 

Omitting the political influences, this 
has been largely the fault of manage- 
ment. The fault lies in omission rath- 
er than commission; the result of the 
blind spot! 

This is why: It seems characteristic 
of most people to desire leadership, 
highminded, able leadership. As an 
example, consider how discouraged 
and unhappy most of us were recent- 
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ly when our national leadership was 
fumbling so much with the United 
States foreign policy. The Secretary 
of Commerce crossed up the Secre- 
tary of State inamost embarrassing 
moment in our foreign relations. This 
was followed by several days of 
troubled bewilderment until the mat- 
ter was more fully clarified with the 
resignation of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. And just recently think how 
much happier we would all have been 
if our national government had been 
endowed with the kind of leadership 
that would have avoided the coal 
strike. And how troubled we all are 
today about our relations with Russia. 


We desperately hope we are right. 
We continue to be confused and be- 
wildered. We pray for able leader- 
ship. 

Likewise, in a somewhat different 
manner so do our employees look for 
leadership. The difference is that in 
the main an employee looks to his 
employer for leadership. This is true 
with or against the will of the em- 
ployer. He may refuse to lead, or 
he may be so blinded as to completely 
oppose being a leader. Nevertheless, 
subconsciously, those who look to 
him as an employer, also look to 
him as a leader and in more than 
simply the narrow field of “wages, 
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From feed bag to party dress; from flour sack to kitchen curtains .. . that’s the story of cotton bags 
in thousands of homes throughout the country today. Nimble fingers everywhere turn cotton bags 
into useful curtains, dish towels, bedspreads, or good-looking dresses,. suits, and accessories. “Thrifty 
Thrills with Cotton Bags” (the new cotton bag sewing book) presents scores of new ideas to stir the 
imaginations of these thrifty-minded seamstresses. 


in sewing classes . . . are boosting business for products in Cotton Bags. 









Advertising in national farm magazines is bringing requests for “Thrifty Thrills” by the hundreds 


of thousands. The circulation of this remarkable booklet to rural housewives ... and its use by teachers 


A SURE-FIRE CUSTOMER BUILDER 


Manufacturers are using “Thrifty Thrills with Cotton Bags” to in- 


crease sales, and open new dealer outlets for products in cotton 


bags. Write for free sample copy and low quantity prices. Address: 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


Box 18, Memphig 1, Tenn. 
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hours and working conditions.” If he 
refuses to lead them, they will fing 
enthusiastic leadership elsewhere. 
That other leadership is not blind 
—it is keen-eyed—-sinister! 

To repeat, the majority of employ- 
ers do stand in position of leaders. 
They are looked to for leadership, 
And this. is in spite of what they 
may wish to do. They may lead, they 
may mislead or they may default. 

You as an employer have the posi- 
tion of leader. So you must do just 
that—lead, mislead or default. You 
cannot avoid it! I cannot avoid it! 

Too many have defaulted! They 
have acute blindness. 

If we could have today a full reali- 
zation of this fact of employer re- 
sponsibility, and an enthusiastic re- 
assumption of that responsibility by 
every employer in our country (again 
you and I!), we would have almost 
complete meeting of minds between 
labor and management, and we would 
have such a renaissance of patriotism 
and high devotion to the ideals of our 
country as completely to wash away 
all of the major domestic troubles 
which we face, and the minor ones 
would be settled as a matter of course. 

You may agree offhand that this is 
a nice theory but point out the pre- 
vious great auto and steel and coal 
strikes as a proof that such a theory 
cannot work. 

On the contrary, there are places 
where it has worked and is working 
today; where effort by management 
to keep employees fully informed on 
all matters—first of all the welfare of 
our country, and secondly the welfare 
of their mutual business has operated 
so successfully that there has been no 
work stoppage by labor difficulty for 
40 years. 

No Difficulty 


This is one point on which facts can 
be cited with assurance. You have all 
heard of that steel ‘Rolling Mill Com- 
pany” of Ohio. You probably all know 
the distinguished head of this busi- 
ness who is really a great labor lead- 
er, as well as a great steel maker. 
He has operated for all of his busi- 
ness experience along the lines just 
described to you. At a meeting re- 
cently in New York, he stated that 
the plant in which he had started this 
program many years ago had not 
been down for one minute of idle- 
ness in the whole time due to any 
labor difficulty. He said further that 
they had produced more steel during 
the steel strike than in any previous 
like period! 

Likewise there is another organi- 
zation that has operated on the same 
basis. While a number of other plants 
in the same company were idle for a 
period of a three months’ strike, one 
turned out more production in that 
three-month period than ever before 
in a three-month period. 

These instances affect about 5,000 
to 7,000 people. The results show that 
such a procedure can be just as suc- 
cessful anywhere the leaders of labor 
and management are honestly con- 
cerned with solving: their mutual 
problems. 

Yet, the simple matter of peaceful 
operation of business enterprise is 
certainly not the largest factor in- 
volved here. There is a much greater 
one in importance to our whole coun 
try. It is this, if the leaders in man 
agement and the leaders in labor wil 
honestly and seriously take this lead 
ership as a duty, our rank and file 
in mills, offices, factories, stores. 
shops, etc., again will become fully 
informed on the welfare of our nation 
in all respects, both at home and 
abroad. Having that information la- 
bor and management will be thinking 
in the same way, they will be decid- 
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ing in the same way, and the welfare 
of our country will again be -para- 
mount in the minds of all and we 
will face the world as a united nation 
in all respects. 

There is another most important 
phase of this subject which has not 
been discussed until recently. It is 
so unbelievable that most people have 
failed to give it its proper value in 
considering our nation’s welfare. 

You will recall that in the earlier 
days most of the professional leaders 
of labor were Americans, by birth or 
adoption, loyal to their country. While 
some of them might have seemed 
more radical in their programs than 
others, there still was no disagree- 
ment on the fundamentals of the 
American way of life. 

Within recent years this has 
changed and in a manner that seems 
incredible. Many present outstanding 
so-called labor leaders are foreign- 
born, or of recent foreign extraction, 
and some certainly are under influ- 
ence of unfriendly foreign leadership 
—even anti-American. It is a citizen- 
ship duty to study the names, ori- 
gins, philosophies and politics of the 
so-called labor leaders now in public 
notice. Why do American employees 
let foreigners lead them away from 
our American ideals? The answer is 
simple—because American employers 
are failing to lead their own Ameri- 
can employees in American ideals. 
Are we (you and I) among those 
who are so defaulting this great inher- 
itance of ours? Are we afflicted with 
this blindness? 

Now this is one result of that 
blindness and default. 


Infiltration 


In the same manner that the Com- 
munist party has infiltrated other or- 
ganizations in our country, they have 
also taken possession of the leader- 
ship of a number of our labor unions. 
You will find the details in the spe- 
cial report on “Communist in Labor 
Unions” dated March 28, 1946, pub- 
lished by Research Institute of Amer- 
ica, 292 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

In this organization are Leo Cherne 
and Leon Henderson, both former 
members of the New Deal. It is pre- 
sumed their sympathies would nor- 
mally be with the labor unions and 
with the Democratic administration. 
It certainly appears to show no bias 
against the labor unions. It attempts 
a complete study of Communism as 
it now operates in the labor unions 
and gives methods of combatting such 
influences. It gives a list of the unions 
by name that are now known to be 
Communist dominated. It is suggest- 
ed that you obtain a copy. It is an 
extremely important document and 
should be in the minds and in the 
files of every American employer. 
Leading the list of left-wing unions 
is the American Communications As- 
sociation. It includes all telegraph 
and radio within the New York dis- 
trict, which is of course the key 
communications district for this coun- 
try in any war we may have. Also 
noted especially in this is the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen and Warehouse- 
men’s Union, the Transport Workers’ 
Union of America. Note that these 
unions could tie up all water trans- 
portation and all communications as 
well as production of electrical equip- 
ment for communications. It is re- 
ported the F.B.I. knows about them 
and now includes them in plans for 
operation in case of war. 

May I recommend to you also 
Whaley-Eaton Letter of Oct. 5, 1946. 
Also J. Edgar Hoover’s speech as de- 
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livered before the American Legion, 
Sept. 30, 1946. 

Of special importance is Life Maga- 
zine issue of March 24, Please write 
for a copy. It will cause you to want 
to do something about it. . 

Those give you the seriousness of 
this problem much clearer, and cer- 
tainly at greater length than I can 
do. They explain to you why the 
matter has seemed so serious to me 
that I, an amateur, have been willing 
to try to talk to you in spite of my 
lack of eloquence which makes me 
such a poor proponent of this thing 
that requires the eloquence of a 
Webster. 

The employers here today represent 


thousands of employees, and the em- 
ployer of a small mill is just as re- 
sponsible for leadership of his few 
hundred employees as management of 
the large mills are to their thousands 
of employees. 

I hazard the sad guess that some 
employers here today are equally as 
blind as those we have been discuss- 
ing. And none of you are more blind 
than I have been. 

And this diseased blind spot of ours 
threatens complete blindness unless 
our people are well informed on the 
state of our nation and the state of 
all other enterprise within the na- 
tion that affects our lives. 

You may not recall that your em- 
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ployees have a vested right in your 
business? If not, then be sure to read 
the Wagner Act again. 

Also, you and I as employers are 
not great factors in running this 
country. It is in the hands of the 
rank and file. They possess it! Are 
they running it? No, they have given 
their proxies into the hands of oth- 
ers. Those others have held the prox- 
ies so carelessly and so loosely that 
now still other hands hold some of 
those proxies. Those other hands are 
not loose, not careless; they are 
strong, ruthless, purposeful. Their pur- 
pose is not the welfare of the Ameéri- 


(Continued on page 78) 








Silk °Floss 


Flour produced by that ideal 
combination of good wheat 
and good milling and proved 
by a fine record of baking per- 
formance over many years. 




















DAILY CAPACITY 
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The 
KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 
3,500,000 Bus. 


Since 1894 
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Bakers’ Comments on Frozen Fruits 
Disclosed by Survey in Washington 


WASHINGTON — Are commercial 
bakers “sold” on the use of quick- 
frozen fruits and berries for day-to- 
day baking, or will the future see a 
swing away from such products to 
canned fruits and fresh produce? 
This question has been debated sharp- 
ly within the frozen food trade re- 
cently. Packers of so-called institu- 


tional size frozen fruit containers 
hope to expand their markets, but 
so do canners. To get a cross-section 
of opinion, a survey was conducted 
among leading commercial bakers in 
Washington, D. C. A score of bak- 
ers in the capital and its suburbs 
were queried on their likes and dis- 
likes about the frozen fruits they 


are. purchasing, principally for pie 
baking. 

Their criticisms centered chiefly on 
these points: (1) length of time it 
takes large packages of frozen foods 
to thaw; (2) the storage problem, 
particularly acute for larger bak- 
eries using a considerable poundage 
of fruits daily; (3) the relatively 
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new shape, a new f 
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Betsy Ross Bread ff 
a special consumer app eal: 
lished its own consumer’ 
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THE OLD, 
THE ALL- 
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An established loaf with all requirements of formula, production, and 
package specified and provided for. Special qualities of size, shape, appear- 
ance, texture, flavor and nutritive values all help overcome the consumer’s 
indifference to ordinary breads today. 

Its wrapper is distinctive, eye-appealing. Backed by a powerful adver- 
tising and promotional campaign, dynamic in style, educational in character, 
inspiring in effect, Betsy Ross Bread is rapidly creating a new place for 
itself in consumer appreciation and steady sales demand. 
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Assure yourself of leadership with today’s new 
loaf. Get full information about Betsy Ross Bread 


and what it will do for you. 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 1, 
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high price of frozen fruits in relg. 
tion to canned fruits, and (4) unsat- 
isfactory types of packaging for 
frozen fruits and berries. 

On the favorable side, most bak- 
ers surveyed said they felt the pies 
they baked with quick-frozen ingre. 
dients looked more attractive than 
those made from canned fruits and 
berries, and in taste compared wel] 
with fresh. Most agreed also that 
frozen fruits had a higher quality 
standard, on the average, than canned 
items and would be preferable jn 
their operations if other disadvan. 
tages could be overcome. 

Washington has a peculiarly diffi- 
cult frozen food storage problem, 
since there is a shortage of public 
warehouse space available either for 
institutional distributors or for bak- 
ers themselves who might consider 
buying frozen fruits in quantity for 
storage until needed. Moreover, few 
bakers here have deep-freeze facilities 
in‘ their own plants. On the other 
hand, they explain, there’s always 
space somewhere to pile up scveral 
hundred cases of canned fruits which 
need no refrigeration. 


Typical Comments 

Some typical comments show up 
the favorable and unfavorable as- 
pects of the bakery trade’s frozen 
fruit views: 

A. Pappas, manager of Washing- 
ton’s Perfection Pie Co., which turns 
out 22,000 to 25,000 pies per week, 
says his company uses canned pump- 
kin, squash and apricots. 

“I don’t like the cardboard con- 
tainers that are used to pack the 
bulk (30-Ib) sizes of frozen fruits 
for bakers’ use. The cardboard isn't 
any good after it has been out of 
the refrigerator a while. It gets wet, 
soggy and hard to handle. Why can't 
the packers freeze these fruits in 
big tins?” 

Mr. Pappas says he figures canned 
or fresh fruits in season are cheaper 
to use than the quick-frozen variety, 
and normally if fresh products were 
available he wouldn’t use frozen. He 
explains that one disadvantage is the 
fact that frozen fruits—peaches, for 
instance—are packed five parts of 
fruit to one of sugar syrup. 

“That means,” he says, “that I’m 
paying 20c lb for sugar.” 

Another worry is that his firm lacks 
storage facilities for frozen products. 
They must be kept in public storage 
until the company’s trucks can be 
sent to pick up supplies for a day 
or two at a time. 

Crusty Pie Co. turns out hundreds 
of fruit and berry pies daily for the 
capital city’s lunch counters, drug 
stores and restaurants. A. Diamond, 
purchasing agent for this bakery, says 
he is a regular buyer of frozen cher- 
ries, and that this fruit “definitely 
makes a better pie than either fresh 
or canned cherries.” 

The Crusty firm buys institutional 
size cartons direct from the firm that 
freezes the fruit and puts them in 
its own leased storage space. Mr. 
Diamond complains of the necessity 
for having to rent refrigerated space 
for storing his fruit inventory. How- 
ever, his company makes extensive 
use of frozen eggs and finds them 
highly satisfactory. 

Currently, Crusty Pie Co. also buys 
frozen apricots, peaches and appies, 
largely because “they’re easier to et 
than canned,” even though more ex- 
pensive. 


Frozen Fruits Favored 


A representative of the Holmes 
Bakery, a large firm which operates 
a house-to-house bakery truck de- 
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livery service in Washington, believes 
the favorable aspects of frozen fruits 
far outweigh their minor disadvan- 
tages. 

“We have been using them for a 
good many years,” he explains. “We 
find the cost varies with the type of 
fruit, but we don’t agree they are 
more expensive than fresh fruit when 
you consider the waste and the possi- 
bility of spoilage. We use quick- 
frozen apricots extensively, and find 
they make a very superior pie, much 
better than canned apricots.” 

In answer to the argument of many 
of his competitors that the 30-lb in- 
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stitutional frozen fruit packages are 
slow to thaw, the Holmes executive 
countered with this statement: 

“When you’ve got a high labor 
cost and have to put a man to work 
opening a lot of small cans of fruit, 
you'll find the institutional size froz- 
en pack just as cheap. They’ll thaw 
out free of charge.” 

Holdovers of wartime shortages in 
specific products are beginning to 
disappear, much to the delight of one 
Washington bakery firm, whose buy- 
er exclaimed, “For the past three or 
four years we've begged and bor- 
rowed wherever we could get the 


frozen products, in whatever quan- 
tities we could find. We’re glad to 
see the day in sight when we can 
settle down to one supplier who 
guarantees us daily delivery of all the 
varieties and quantities we need.” 


Cites “No Spoilage” 


Federal Bake Shops, a Washington 
bakery chain, uses about 14 or 15 
30-lb cans of frozen fruits and berries 
daily. This company says it must 
buy on a day-to-day basis because it 
has no refrigerated storage space of 
its own. It likes frozen fruits better 
than the fresh variety “because we 
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never have any spoilage or wastage, 
and the customer never gets a piece 
of bad fruit.” During the summer 
Federal tried using fresh peaches and 
apples, but found the labor to ge: 
them prepared just wasn’t available. 

The manager of the institutional 
department of a large Washington 
frozen food distributor has these 
comments about the likes and dis. 
likes of his baker customers: 

“We get kicks about the types of 
containers fruits are packed in,” he 
concedes, “but that is a situation 
growing out of the war and is gradu. 
ally being remedied. We realize, too, 
that many packages haven't been 
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wrapped properly nor have foods been 
put up in satisfactory size containers, 
“For bakery use, probably the 
smallest size package we distribute 
now is a 20-lb carton. Before the 
war we handled a uniform 30-Ib size, 
Now we get some containers up to 
50 Ibs—it just depends on what sort 
of containers the processor has avail- 
able. Some are round, some flat. 
But before long we expect we'll be 
back to a standard 30-lb tin can.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 











































Researchers Report 
on Germany’s 
‘Safety Appliances 


WASHINGTON — German-devel- 
oped safety appliances and research | 
on problems of industrial accident 
prevention, efficiency and physiology 
are of considerable interest to Amer- 
ican manufacturers, according to a 
report now on sale by the oflice of 
technical services of the Depariment Ss 
of Commerce. 

The 154-page report on German 
industrial safety practices and re- 
search was written by OTS investi- 
gators Edward G. Meiter and Albert 
J. Toering for field information, agen- 
cy, technical, Office of Military Gov- 
ernment. 

The investigators visited factories, M 
safety research centers, university a 
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SOME FLOURS MUST BE 


.. . BETTER: 


Some flours have to be better, to meet the requirements of laboratories and government oflices, 


and noted ideas in safety practices 
and research which might aid Amer- 
ican industry. 

Use of slave labor forced a great 
increase in research, especially on 
problems of monotony, fatigue and 
work pace, according to the report. 
However, many valuable research 
findings were never applied in indus- 
try. Although the Germans were 
painstaking and thorough in safety 
research, they seemed to the Amer- 
ican investigators surprisingly slow 
in utilizing good ideas. 

Except in the field of respiratory. 
protection, personal protective equip- 
ment is much less used than in this 
country. Unlike American practice, —_ 
German safety regulations emphasize 
protection of machines rather than 
the direct protection of personnel. 
The investigators attributed this «if- 
ference to less concern over work- 
ers’ injuries as well as more °&x- 
tensive self-protection training  iv- 
en to apprentices. 

Even lessons in floor-sweeping are 
given as part of the German appren- 
tice’s safety training, the report 
states. When the apprentice com- 
pletes his training he is already :c- 
quainted with the safety practices 
of his trade and does not require ihe 
same safety supervision as an Amvr- 
ican worker, whose training is ofien 
limited to the operation of a few 
specialized machines. Consequently, 
wher’ a German worker fails to use 
available safety devices, it -is ‘s- 
sumed that he knowingly risks te 
dangers involved. 





adjusted formulas and produce uniformly good baking results 
under present conditions. 

These flours by LARABEE, for example, now return to 
the bakeries of America like old friends, with their long 





established reputation for unfailing, uniform day-to-day 


en SAN Fp. 


baking performance. They’re milled by the men who know, 
long experienced in the technical milling skills required to 
produce bakers’ flours that meet your particular needs in 
the bakery. They will help you re-establish your highest 


standards of uniform quality baking. 





THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


DIVISION OF— 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City e COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis « BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffale 
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nial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
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"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 
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General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
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GROWN)|| TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ILLS Daily Capacity 7000 Cwts. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Grade Baker. SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


a” SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


“THE FLOUR pe Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
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CAKE FLOURS 


““Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Henkel Flour Mills 


323 E. Atwater St. Detroit 26, Mich. 




















La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products’ of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. ° 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS finwcsora 


















“Whitewater Flour” 


“Sweet Cream” maery wld 


Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 


“Very Best” Whitewater, Kansas 











Quality Flours 





THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
W. J. JENNISON CO. Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. OTTAWA KANSAS 




























ACME RYE : “11: 
pe pl King Milling Company 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 






All Grades ‘ Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING co. Successful Millers for Fifty Years 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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USDA Research Men 


Develop New -Type 
Potato Wafer 


HILE working away in his re- 

search laboratory at the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
Uncle Sam came up recently with a 
new and tasty tidbit, the potato and 
skim milk wafer. This crisp, light 
brown, salted wafer was developed 
by dairy scientists while in the 
course of research on new ways to 
use surplus milk. 

The process of making, on which 
there is a public service patent, is 
simple and requires no complicated 
manufacturing equipment. 

A mixture of rice-boiled potatoes 
and dry or concentrated skim milk 
is seasoned with salt and whipped un- 
til it resembles mashed potatoes, 
then pressed through a tube and 
nozzle into the shape of wafers or 
other desired forms and dried on wire 
screen in a hot air tunnel. The dried 
wafers are then toasted to a light 
brown color. The drying and toast- 
ing develop the cheese flavor from 
the casein of the skim milk. 

Wafers of different flavors are a 
possibility. One found especially good 
was coated with a commercial cheese 
flavor that does not become rancid. 

Because the wafers contain no fat 
and do not absorb moisture readily, 
they keep better than such products 
as potato chips or shoestring pota- 
toes, yet have much the same flavor 
appeal. 

Sticks or croutons may also be 
made of this potato and skim milk 
mixture by bakers, biscuit makers or 
other food specialty manufacturers. 
This new product can be cheaply 
made from excess-supply skim milk, 
so valuable nutritionally and yet so 
often on the surplus list. The oth- 
er main ingredient, the potato, need 
be but of the smaller and cheaper 
grades, also often in over-supply. 

These new tidbits keep well in any 
moisture-proof container such as a 
tight cellophane bag, lined paper bag 
or can. 
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DRIED PEACH PRODUCTION 
UP, ACCORDING TO USDA 


WASHINGTON — The 1946 pre- 
liminary estimate of dried peach pro- 
duction in the leading commercial 
producing countries — the United 
States, Argentina, Australia, Chile 
and the Union of South Africa—is 
30,3000 short tons, compared with 
28,300 tons in 1945 (revised), the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture reports. This is a 15% in- 
crease over the 10-year (1935-44) av- 
erage of 26,400 tons. 

Output in the United States and 
Argentina showed a slight gain, but 
that in Australia and Chile remained 
unchanged. In the Union of South 
Africa, production was 33% less than 
last year’s. 

During the 1946-47 marketing sea- 
son few dried peaches from Southern 
Hemisphere countries, other than Ar- 
gentina, are expected to find their way 
into European markets. Dried peaches 
from the United States, however, are 
expected to move into European 
markets in somewhat larger volume 
than during last season, in view of 
the continued food shortage in Europe 
and the gradual improvement in the 
political and economic situation. 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 
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Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








Me {Guthwestorn 


Labourers 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
ard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 





QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 
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Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Louis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver 
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KA Thanks to the special Durkee Eonizing process, 
Creamtex helps you make tastier baked goods that 

—— stay fresher longer. 

rs In processing, Eonizing works wonders in improving 


Creamtex ... improvements that reflect royally 
in your finished goods. 


Eonizing excludes impurities present in atmospheric 
conditions . .. protects Creamtex from oxidation 
and any resulting off flavor. 


Right up to the final moment of packing 





Eonizing protects Creamtex. Just before the lid goes 
on each package, even oxygen is excluded from 
Creamtex. When you receive Creamtex, it is 
absolutely factory fresh. 





0 
When you buy shortening be sure it is Eonized. 
— T 
— 
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THE ALL PURPOSE SHORTENING 
A PRODUCT OF 


Duexee Famous Fooos 


ress 
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Firmed Apple Slices 
Promise Better Pies, 
USDA Report Says 


WASHINGTON — Pie eaters and 
apple growers both will benefit from 
research on firming apple slices made 
by two state experiment stations and 
the Eastern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory at Philadelphia, the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
reported. The research promises ap- 
ple pie with much more apple flavor, 
and a new market for the tender, 
more flavorful varieties of apples. 


' slices. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Millions of bushels of apples are 
used by bakers every year—at least 
2,000,000 in the form of frozen slices, 
and millions more in fresh and canned 
But many more apples might 
be used if the slices could be both 
firm in texture and high in flavor. 
Unfortunately, the firm varieties of 
apples, which hold their shape in bak- 
ing and thus give attractive looking 
pies, have less flavor than the softer, 
juicier apples. Such fine flavored ap- 
ples as McIntosh, Gravenstein and 
many other early varieties have been 
considered too soft for processing for 
the pie market. Most of the apples 
grown in New England, for example, 


have been ruled out for lack of firm- 
ness. 

To aid the growers of these apples, 
scientists at the Massachusetts sta- 
tion and the Eastern laboratory went 
to work last year to develop com- 
mercial methods for firming sliced 
apples for the pie trade. Previous 
work at the New York state station 
showed that a minute quantity of 
calcium chloride ‘would firm tomatoes 
in canning. 


Newer Studies 


The newer studies during the past 
year by Massachusetts and Eastern 
laboratory scientists showed that ap- 
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RADIO PROGRAM DEVOTED 
TO PRETZELS 


New York, N. Y.—Alma Kitchell, 
WJZ commentator on news of par- 
ticular interest to women, recently 
devoted her entire afternoon radio pe- 
riod to telling the story of pretzels— 
their origin, history, manufacture and 
nutritional aspects. 









ple slices may be firmed by dipping, 
impregnating or cooking them in a 
solution of calcium chloride, the con- 
centration varying from .1 to i%. 
Then the slices may be frozen, canned 
or put directly into pie. The full ef- 
fect of the calcium treatment does 
not show up until the pie is baked. 
The heat of baking aids the gelling 
action of calcium on the pectin in 
the apple. Tests with nine varicties 
of summer and early fall apples 
showed that the calcium-firmed slices 
gave pies of excellent texture in con- 
trast to untreated slices which broke 
up or “cooked to sauce” in pie. 

The early tests of dipped slices 
showed that only the surface was 
firmed by the calcium solution and 
that the inside was left soft. To get 
uniform firming the laboratory found 
that air must be driven from the 
slices before dipping. It was also 
found that as apples become riper, 
the calcium chloride treatment be- 
come less effective. For firming very 
ripe fruit, a combination of calcium 
and pectase proved better. 


Processors Experimenting 


Already as a result of the past 
year’s research, several commercial 
processors are trying out calcium- 
firmed slices for canning and freez- 
ing. One midwestern apple processor 
has packed 1,000 30-lb cans of cal- 
cium-firmed McIntosh slices from 
fully ripe, full-flavored apples. This 
illustrates another advantage of the 
process—the use of fully ripened ap- 
ples which have the most flavor. 

An amendment to the Food and 
Drug Administration regulations will 
be necessary before the calcium chlo- 
ride treatment can be used commer- 
cially. Some years ago the regula- 
tions were amended to permit the 
use of calcium chloride in canned 


tomatoes. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONSUMPTION OF COOKIES, 
CRACKERS REPORTED HIGHER 


CHICAGO—Consumption of cookies 
and crackers increased 84% between 
1941 and 1946, W. L. Hunter, board 
member of the Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers Association, has re- 
ported. 

Mr. Hunter, attending a board 
meeting preparatory to the associa- 
tion’s recent convention, set manu- 
facturers’ sales last year at $419 
million “with the principal increase 
coming from small income families.” 

He said less home baking, short- 
ages of sugar and shortening, and 
“greatly increased” industry capacity 
_were the principal reasons for the 
boost in sales. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TAX COLLECTIONS UP 

OKLAHOMA CITY — Two per 
cent sales tax collections in Okla- 
home by 336 bakeries, dairies and 
delicatessens were up 21.37% in Sep- 
tember, 1946, as compared with Sep- 
tember, 1945, according to a report of 
the Oklahoma tax commission which 
shows $24,112.45 for this year and 
$19,866.40 by 293 firms for Septem- 
ber, 1945. 
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Bake 











Within a few weeks the laboratories of this company 
will be hard at work testing the baking values of 
new crop wheat samples to guide our wheat buyers 
in the selection of the finest lots for MADE-RITE 
flour. For there is nothing haphazard about 
MADE-RITE quality. It is guaranteed by careful, 


scientific control from the first step to the last. 

















KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY * MISSOURI 





Bakes 


Right Because It Is Made 


Right 











BAKERY FLOURS 


®@ WIDER FLEXIBILITY 
® ADDED SHOP ECONOMY 
@ FINER PERFORMANCE 
defend on 


BAKERY FLOURS £ 
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THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: DENVER, COLORADO 
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Management says: 


“We are 


heartily in favor of 


Multiwall paper bags” 


an 


Williams Baking Company, Tacs; Soekican. PENNA. 


‘‘From the standpoint of management,’’ 
Mr. Williams says, “we are very much in favor 
of using multiwall paper bags. They definitely cut 
down flour losses in transit and in storage. They 
provide much greater sanitary protection. We 


heartily approve of the changeover to these bags. 


“T know that our purchasing agent and three bakery 
superintendents also endorse them. Their specific 


comments:% should prove interesting.” 


” 


“Watch these pages for their comments 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION » MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 

NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 

BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 
ALLENTOWN, PA: 842 Hamilton St. 


OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES— 
IN CANADA: ST.REGIS PAPER CO. CAN.) LTD. MONTREAL © VANCOUVER Newburgh, N.Y, 
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Former Wehrmacht Kitchen Now 
Produces American Doughnuts 


.* IS one of the happier ironies of 
war that the symbolically-Ameri- 
can doughnut should now be the 
major product of the former Wehr- 
macht Cooks and Bakers School in 
Frankfurt, Germany. The trays and 
services of its days as an S.S. head- 
quarters lie hidden and forgotten in 
the basement under sacks of flour 
piled there for the baking of ‘“‘snack- 
bar” bread. The kitchen is a direct 
operation of the Army Exchange 










Bud Gowman sage: That bread, 
baked with plenty of BOWMAN’S UPC,* 
sure brings ’em back happy—for more 


of the same! 























WY 


| 
BOWMAN DAIRY COMPANY 


140 WEST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 





Service, which is a division of Thea- 
ter Special Services. 

In this bombed-out kitchen the for- 
mer manager, John G. Perry, Lowell, 
Mass., established the European The- 
ater Army Exchange Service central 
kitchen for the preparation of all the 
food served in AES “snackbars” 
throughout the Frankfurt enclave. 

In one of the most modern and 
hygienic kitchens to be found in the 
American zone of Germany, six shiny, 


of better bread. 


_ Successful sales 
pictures are always 


electric machines automatically turn 
out 54 doughnuts a minute. In the 
American tradition, no human hands 
are used in their production. Work- 
ing at times around the clock, the out- 
put is rarely less than 30,000 per 
day, while a peak day sees as many 
as 40,000 doughnuts shipped to the 
Army Service Clubs “donut dugouts” 
and other installations in the Frank- 
furt area. 

While the electrical doughnut ma- 
chines keep busy doing their bit for 
the occupation, 1,500 loaves of bread 
are being baked each day, high pres- 
sure cookers are boiling hams; ovens 
are roasting beef, pork and meat 





happy/ 


Successful sales are always happy reflections 


Bakers know that rich, nourishing milk 
plays a vital part in successfully increasing 
sales. They have learned to depend on 


BOWMAN’S UPC, nonfat dry milk solids, 
for the ultra qualities it imparts to baked 
products. They also depend on it for the ease 


Saas nae eae 


2 1.25% “spe "specie 


with which it handles in the shop, because, 
added dry to the mixer, BOWMAN’S UPC* is 
thoroughly distributed throughout the dough 


and it requires no messy pre-mixing. 


UPC 





BOWMAN’S UPC* is PRECONDITIONED to 
insure uniform bakability. Laboratory and 
bakery tests assure that every barrel of UPC* 
imparts normal fermentation, is free from 
excessive binding action and bakes out into 
full-volume loaves. Let the BOWMAN repre 
sentative show you what UPC* can mean to 
your baking operations. 
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DOUGHNUTS IN GERMANY — 
Doughnut machines are shown above 
in operation at the Army Exchange 
central kitchen in Frankfurt, Ger- 
many. F. G. Goetz, Miami Beach, 
Fla., manager of the installation, is 
shown at the left. 


loaves, and mixers are preparing ham- 
burgers to be cooked on arrival at 
their destination. 


Electrical Mixing 

All mixing, a major problem in so 
large an establishment, is done elec- 
trically as part of the plant’s scrupu- 
lous sanitary program. All person- 
nel undergo the required monthly 
medical examination. 

F. G. Goetz, Miami Beach, F'\a., the 
present manager of this former Wehr- 
macht and SS. installation, was him- 
self born in Frankfurt 34 years ago 
and he now has a son four weeks old, 
whose birthplace is also Frankfurt. 

Like other European Theater per- 
sonnel, the ASE general kitchen staff 
is fighting shortages of equipment, 
but ingenuity and enthusiasm are 
steadily overcoming them, according 
to Theater Special Services. Half on 
and half off a somewhat shaky back 
porch, for example, the kitchen per- 
sonnel have installed German field 
ovens which they found, because their 
original equipment was not capable 
of handling the required bread out- 
put. Now with the additional 180 
loaves capacity of their find, the daily 
demand is met. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“IMPROPER CONDUCT” CAUSE 
FOR VETERANS’ DISCHARGE 


The failure of a reinstated vet- 
eran to apply himself properly to 
his assigned tasks on the job con- 
stitutes cause for discharge within 
the period of one year after rein- 
statement within the meaning of the 
Selective Service Act, according to 
a recent ruling of the United States 
District Court of Connecticut. 

“Conduct which consists in failure 
without proper excuse to attend to 
the reasonable and generally prevail- 
ing work demands of management 
and which thus tends to impair prop- 
er discipline and efficiency of the 
shop is ‘cause’ for discharge within 
the meaning of the Selective Serv- 
ice Act,” according to the court. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKER’S MEMORY HONORED 

CARNEGIE, PA. — The Carnegie 
Chamber of Commerce devoted 4 re- 
cent meeting to honoring the memory 
of the late Alois F. Steinmetz, who in 
1914 established the Steinmetz Bak- 
ery in Carnegie. It was the first time 
the chamber had devoted its program 
to a retail merchant. Two hundred 
members attended the dinner. Miss 
Francis Steinmetz, manager of ‘he 
firm demonstrated the icing of cakes 
at the meeting which followed. Mrs. 
Catherine Steinmetz, widow of the 
founder who died in 1940, gave 4 
history of the Steinmetz Bakery and 
its expansion to five times its orig- 
inal size, 
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Boox at this. 


In the wheat department of the Maney Milling 
Co. there is a map similar to this that “charts” the 
good baking values of WESTERN KING flour. 
Each year careful records are kept of the baking 
qualities of wheat samples obtained from each 
country station. Choice spots are pinpointed on 
this map as a guide for WESTERN KING wheat 
buyers .. . to make sure that only the finer, choicer 
wheats are purchased. 


Nebraska wheats are well known for strength, mix- 
ing tolerance and good baking performance, 98% 
grading good to excellent in baking quality. But 
WESTERN KING flour is produced only from 


the cream of these fine wheats. 


MANEY MILLING CO 


Every wheat sample gets a thorough check. In 
addition to the customary protein, milling and 
similar tests, flour from each wheat lot is run on 
the mixograph, which handles dough like a high 
speed bakery mixer. The mixograph tells us mix- 
ing requirements and tolerance and also gives an 
index of gluten quality. 


When mixograph, protein and other records are 
correlated, the point of origin of each lot is fixed 
on the map with a colored pin. Thus, we know 
just where to buy the best wheats for bakery flour. 
Wheats chosen are separately binned according to 
their characteristics. 


Years of this kind of expert wheat selection guar- 
antee top notch baking results. With WESTERN 
you can make the finest loaf you ever made. Try 
it and you will be convinced. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


oi Milling Capacity 4,100 Cwls. Daily ° 








NEBRASKA WHEATS 
ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING 


Nebraska wheats are gaining a wide and 
deserved reputation for good baking re- 
sults . . . and that is no accident. It 
is due to the eminently successful work 
of the Nebraska Grain Improvement As- 
sociation during the past 10 years. The 
association has proved to farmers the 
value of growing recommended wheats. 
Consider these facts: 

98% of Nebraska wheat is of varieties 
considered “good” to “excellent” in mill- 
ing and baking characteristics. 

85% of Nebraska wheat acreage is in 
recommended wheats. 

The Nebraska Grain Improvement As- 
sociation is supported by mills, grain 
companies, railroads, industrial and farm 
organizations and the State College of 
Agriculture. The association’s work is 
making and keeping Nebraska wheats 
“tops” in quality. 








aa 


Wheat Storage 800,000 Bus. 
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Production Problems of Norwegian 
Bakers Described for AIB Students 


CHICAGO—Paul Martens of Ber- 
gen, Norway, young member of the 
firm of Ditlef Martens, Inc., ad- 
dressed the students of the American 
Institute School of Baking recent- 
ly. The Martens’ bakery in Bergen is 
the oldest in the kingdom, having 
been established in 1753, and during 
almost two centuries has been under 
the ownership and management of 
the family. 


Young Mr. Martens is in the Unit- 
ed States on a six-month business 
visit, studying methods of bakery 
production in all its segments. He is 
visiting bakeries, from the small, 
neighborhood retail establishments to 
the large manufacturing plants. He 
is studying ingredients, equipment 
and processes. 

In talking to the students, he pre- 
sented a picture of the conditions in 
the baking industry in Norway today, 


as they have been affected by the 
war. * 

“There still is,’ he stated, “short 
supplies of raw materials, and ration- 
ing of sugar and shortening still is in 
effect. Whale and herring oil, re- 
fined to be made odorless and taste- 
less are used as shortenings. Butter 
is available and is a home-produced 
product. There are limited importa- 
tions of fruits and nuts, including 
almonds. Therefore, the baker in 
Norway is limited in the variety of 
products which he is able to bake 
and sell. 

“It is very difficult to get machin- 
ery, and parts to repair the machin- 





The uniformity of Imbs flours is a point 
of pride with us ... and a point of neces- 
sity for our customers. Careful wheat 
selection, skillful milling and watchful 
laboratory control combine to main- 
tain exactly the same flour quality today 
and tomorrow. That’s why REX and 
CHARM will win a quality reputation 


in your bakery. 


a 


ALWAYS 


. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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ery now being used, are equally hard 
to get. Some of these are now be. 
ing manufactured in Norway, but to 
a limited degree, the baker of Nor. 
way must look to England and the 
United States for needed equipment 
supplies. The lack of American cur. 
rency in Norway still makes impor. 
tations difficult.” 

Interest of. the students was indi- 
cated in the prolonged question ang 
answer period which followed the 
talk. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Return of Spices 
in Prewar 
Abundance Hailed 


NEW YORK—The return of spices 
in prewar abundance, with only the 
exceptions of pepper, nutmeg and 
mace, was hailed by the American 
Spice Association at its recent twen- 
ty-first annual convention. World- 
wide conditions, producing scarcities 
of these products, have improved so 
much that, according to Ernest H. 
Winter, president of the association, 
supplies are ample at close to nor- 
mal prices and the industry is able 
to function along prewar lines. 

Of the three still not offered freely, 
pepper is sufficient for domestic needs 
but the world supply is short. Nut- 
meg and mace will be offered in 
greater abundance as East Indies ex- 
ports increase. Cassia, which is 
known in this country: as cinnamon, 
is now in over-supply and ginger has 
been in over-supply for three years. 
Poppy seeds are back from Holland, 
Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria, as are 
Dutch caraway seeds. 

The association celebrated the re- 
turn of spices to American baking 
and cooking by a “gourmet luncheon” 
served at the Hotel Astor. 

The association voted to establish 
a Spice Research and Development 
Institute to create new uses for spices 
and attempt to set new standards for 
them and during the business ses- 
sions there were general discussions 
of such trade problems as sanitation 
and research. 

Ernest H. Winter, president of 
H. P. Winter Co., Inc., was reelected 
president, Lester W. Jones, of Mc- 
Cormick & Co., was named vice 
president and Harry J. Schlichting 
was re-elected treasurer. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


TASTE APPEAL STRESSED 
FOR SWEET GOODS SALES 


PITTSBURGH—“If bakers change 
the models of their baked sweet 
dough goods every few months and 
are sure they have eye and taste 
appeal, they can get back some of 
the business that they foolishly per- 
mitted cereal food makers to take 
from them some years ago,” Paul 
Busse, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Chicago, 
told 200 members of the Retail Mas- 
ter Bakers Association of Western 
Pennsylvania at a recent meeting. 

R. F. Dunkelberger, Pittsburgh 
board of education baking instructor, 
introduced Mr. Busse and spoke of 
the instruction in baking he had giv- 
en the baking school pupils during 
his three-day visit. 

Fashioning the sweet dough into 
display pieces for all holidays, Mr. 
Busse stressed eye appeal with vivid 
colored icings and decorations of col- 
ored coconut, eggs and many other 
beautiful patterns. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Telephone: Superior 1053 © 









Not Just Flour, 
But 
Baking Value. . . 


We look on HEART of 
AMERICA not as simply flour, 
but as an ingredient which will 
enable the baker to produce a 
loaf of bread of top-notch quality 
and flavor. That is the spirit in 
which HEART of AMERICA is 
produced. And that is why this 
quality flour is first on the list of 


so many leading baking plants and 
why loaves made with HEART of 


AMERICA score so well. 
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LING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 










“BOSTON OFFICE: 

SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP, 
1209 Statler Building 

- Telephone: Hubbard 8340 
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HE enforcement of laws per- 
t taining to sanitation in the food 

industries in the United States 
was first undertaken by individual 
states. This program started many 
years ago as a part of public health 
measures designed to prevent the con- 
tamination of foodstuffs with disease- 
producing bacteria and other sub- 
stances harmful to the public health. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Meaning of Bakery Sanitation 


* 
By George P. Larrick 


Food and Drug Administration 


Perhaps the most outstanding ex- 
ample of an early sanitation program 
directed at protection of the public 
health dealt with our fluid milk sup- 
ply. Volumes have been written upon 





the effect of sanitation in this indus- 
try in decreasing disease. 

The protection of the public health 
is still the primary objective of stat- 
utes dealing with sanitation. All 
authorities agree that insanitation 
and disease go hand in hand but pres- 
ent day laws are deliberately designed 
to protect consumers against filth 
that is objectionable solely because 





A RECOGNIZED 


MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 








ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 





Hunter’s modern mills are located to 


have easy access to a vast area of choice 


wheat production and established at 


transit points that provide economical 


movement of flour to bakers in all sec- 


tions of the country. 
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it is disgusting to them as well as 
against those types of filth which 
are directly responsible for illness. 

The Federal Food and Drugs Act 
of 1906 did not give the Food ang 
Drug Administration very wide au. 
thority to deal with sanitation. Jt 
simply provided that any food which 
consisted in whole or in part of any 
filthy, putrid or decomposed sub. 
stance was adulterated. 

From 1906 to 1938 a great deal of 
progress was made in improving the 
sanitary qualities of many foods by 
virtue of this section of the old law. 
The laboratories of the federal and 
state enforcement agencies and the 
laboratories of the food industries 
made a start toward the development 
of analytical methods which served to 
demonstrate whether or not foods 
did contain filthy foreign substances, 
Progress in the development of such 
methods has continued over the years 
and while there are still many filthy, 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article comprises the essen- 
tial text of an address delivered at 
the short course on bakery sanitation 
sponsored in Chicago by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking last Novem- 
ber. George P. Larrick is assistant 
commissioner of food and drugs of 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington, D. C. He has made 
a career of food and drug work, 
having joined the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration 23 years ago as an in- 
spector. He has had an important 
part in building up the intricate sys- 
tem of inspection enforcement, serv- 
ing as chief inspector of the service 
for many years before assuming the 
post of assistant commissioner. 





putrid or decomposed substances 
which when present in food cannot 
be detected by any known method 
the types and kinds of objectionable 
contaminants which can be identified 
and measured quantitatively have be- 
come very large. 


Two Developments 


Two developments have occurred 
which have given impetus to sanita- 
tion programs. First, there have been 
great improvements in methods of de- 
tecting filth in foods. It is not my 
purpose to deal with these methods 
in any detail because others will ap- 
pear before you who are more com- 
petent to authoritatively discuss this 
subject. The second factor to which 
we refer was the enactment of the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938. 

Many legal actions were brought 
to a successful conclusion during the 
period from 1906 to 1938 based on 
charges of illegal contamination of 
foods. By this time, however, it had 
become clear that the sanitary provl- 
sion of the Act of 1906 was not broad 
enough to provide adequate regula- 
tion of sanitary practices in the pro- 
duction of foods destined for inter- 
state commerce. 

Beginning in 1933 recommendations 
were made to the Congress by the 
enforcement agency looking toward 
the enactment of a new law which 
would correct this and the many other 
loopholes which had been disco. ered 
in the earlier statute. Time after 
time inspectors from the Food and 
Drug Administration would make fac- 
tory inspections and find insanitary 
conditions which would leave 1n0 
doubt that filth was most likely to 
find its way into the finished product 
but the presence of filth could not 
be proved by the analysis of indi- 
vidual samples taken from interstate 
shipments. 

This factual situation was made 
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The brilliance of Beriis-m de ‘it ks gives brands a sales- 
winning sparkle. Bemis laboratories test these inks so that . 
si : your brand will reproduce faithfully. Bemis’ own skilled 
. engravers make the plates used for printing Bemis Bags. 
Ne i They see to it that the design is clear, sharp... ready for 
best impressions on Bemis’ modern color presses. Bemis 
oes printing is another reason why it pays to have “The 
Bie rse. Bemis Habit.” 
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known to Congress during the course 
of legislative hearings designed to 
improve fundamentally the national 
law dealing with foods and drugs. It 
was recommended to the Congress 
that the law be so written as to per- 
mit appropriate legal actions to be 
brought in instances where foods, 
drugs or cosmetics were prepared 
under insanitary conditions even 
though the examination of samples 
did not provide proof that filth had 
contaminated the finished article. 


Additional Safeguards 


The new law as finally enacted did 
provide additional safeguards in the 
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field of sanitation. Section 401 de- 
fines foods, including bakery products, 
as adulterated if they consist in whole 
or in part of any filthy, putrid, or 
decomposed substance. This provision 
was lifted from the original act but 
Congress added the phrase defining 
a food as adulterated “if it is other- 
wise unfit for food.” The most im- 
portant and far-reaching addition to 
the section, however, classifies food 
as adulterated if it has been pre- 
pared, packed, or held under insani- 
tary conditions whereby it may have 
become contaminated with filth or 
whereby it may have been rendered 
injurious to health. These provisions 
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of the statute define the circum- 
stances under which bakery products 
are illegal for interstate transporta- 
tion. 

Other sections of the law provide 
enforcement machinery by means of 
which corrective legal action can be 
taken. Inspectors were given author- 
ity to inspect at reasonable times any 
factory, warehouse, or establishment 
where foods are manufactured, pro- 
cessed, packed or held before or after 
interstate shipment and any vehicle 
used to transport the foods in inter- 
state commerce. 

Experience gained in the enforce- 
ment of the Act of 1906 had shown 
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that the penalties provided were not 
substantial enough to deter some 
firms. In some instances the smal] 
fines and occasional seizures of illegal 
shipments were simply regarded as an 
unpleasant addition to operating 
costs. It was not possible under the 
early law to deal with the entire in- 
terstate business of a careless or re- 
calcitrant firm. Instead, individua] 
interstate shipments had to be sam- 
pled and if the filth could not be 
shown by available methods nothing 
happened. If filth was found, the lot 
was seized and the shipper might have 
to pay a small fine. 

The present law retains the author- 
ity to seize contaminated food jut it 
also authorizes seizure of food pro- 
duced in an insanitary factory even 
though filth cannot be shown i: the 
finished product. 

The provision dealing with in unc- 
tions provides a means whereby ; firm 
can be prevented from doing any in- 
terstate business until after its »lant 
and raw materials have been ..ade 
clean. 

Penalties Increased 


The new law increases the punal- 
ties for violation to the point «here 
a court is authorized to impose » fine 
of $10,000 and imprisonment for *hree 
years based on each illegal shipment 
involving a second offense or a ‘elib- 
erate violation. 

The federal courts have imposed a 
high degree of personal responsi)ility 
upon individuals holding resporisible 
positions in firms engaged in shipping 
bakery products and other foods in in- 
terstate commerce. The Supreme 
Court in a recent case pointed out 
that those who have a responsible 
share in the furtherance of transac- 
tions which the statute outlaws are 
personally liable even though the in- 
dividual may not be aware of any 
wrongdoing. 

The Food and Drug Administration, 
which is of course the enforcement 
agency, is staffed with inspectors, 
chemists and a variety of other tech- 
nically skilled employees. Its field 
personnel is assigned to 16 field lab- 
oratories scattered throughout the 
United States. A total of some 230 
inspectors are employed. Our en- 
forcement plan of operation provides 
first for a careful survey of the vari- 
ous types and kinds of foods, drugs 
and cosmetics subject to control and 
the evaluation of the law enforcement 
problems likely to be met in each 
segment of industry. The program is 
prepared so as to give equal atten- 
tion to all parts of an industry at ap- 
proximately the same time. Joint in- 
spections are made with state and 
local enforcement officials. One cur- 
rent extensive program involves san- 
itary conditions in virtually all 
phases of the baking industry. 

An important step in the program 
is the inspection of the establishme\ts 
where the bakery products are pro- 
duced. The inspector does not hurry 
through this inspection. He carefu'ly 
and meticulously examines the qu 1l- 
ity of the raw material, he visits ech 
part of the bakery or plant, he c.:r- 
ries a flashlight to use in dark cr- 
ners, he may bring an _ ultravio et 
lamp to discover stains of rod«at 
urine, he is required to be painsté <- 
ing and to make a thorough insp: 
tion. The instructions with whi ‘h 
every food and drug inspector is p:)- 
vided point out that each situati:n 
presents an individual problem and »:0 
set of rules can fully apply to ary 
given situation. He is told to “u:e 
your ingenuity, keeping in mind that 
a sanitary inspection should be bas«d 
upon common sense rather than ini- 
practical fastidiousness.” 

Filth includes anything that 's 
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When you are determining who is to get your next 
flour order, try the slide rule method—the method 
that adds the good reasons, and multiplies your profit. 


Be 


BUYER’S SPECIFIC NEEDS: do I want bread flour—and if 
so what kind? Do I want cake flour—or pastry flour—or 
cookie flour? 


RUSSELL-MILLER offers bakery flours to meet the most ex- 
acting needs of buyers confronted with specific individual 
needs. 


REPUTATION OF THE MILLER: can I depend upon the 
company from whom I buy flour to deliver flour of the 
quality ordered—and at the specified time? 


RUSSELL-MILLER has been milling and delivering flour of 
high quality for 65 years. It is a veteran of many successful 
years. 


UNIFORMITY OF GRADE AND QUALITY: will the flour 
I purchase be identical in quality—and will all the order 
be of unvarying bakery performance characteristics? 


RUSSELL-MILLER flours are milled to precision standards— 
guarded by careful laboratory control, inspection of milling 
processes and test bakings under actual bakery conditions. 


BAKERY SERVICE: what help can the miller be in un- 
foreseen bake shop difficulties? 


RUSSELL-MILLER maintains an active, well-trained staff 
of experts in production. 


No matter how you figure it—with slide rule or “in 
your head,” RUSSELL-MILLER bakery flours measure 
up. Let us “figure” in your next order. 
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nasty or repulsive to the consumer 
but the burden is on the inspector to 
show whether or not the product is 
likely to be defiled or dangerous to 
health because of the conditions 
noted. 

Faults Reviewed — 

When the inspection is completed 
the inspector offers to review with a 
representative of the management 
the faults, if any, which he finds with 
the sanitary practices employed. Very 
frequently this results in the immedi- 
ate correction of objectionable prac- 
tices which had been overlooked by 
the management. 

A review of a few typical cases 
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brought in the federal courts because 
of alleged insanitary practices will 
serve to illustrate our program in this 
field. 

Firm “A” was doing a substantial 
business in the baking and distribu- 
tion of bread, cake and a few special- 
ty items. Most of. their business was 
in the city where the plant was lo- 
cated but 15% of its output was 
shipped in interstate commerce. On 
several occasions inspectors from the 
Food and Drug Administration had 
visited the firm and had found insects 
and mouse excreta pellets scattered 
over flour bags. Insects were discov- 
ered in the flour elevator, even infest- 


ing the elevator cups. Mouse excreta 
pellets and insects were found in the 
tailover of the sifter over the dough 
mixer. Flies and maggots were noted 
around the dough mixer. Flies and 
vinegar gnats were found on the 
dough in the fermenting room. The 
overhead proofer was mouse-contam- 
inated, excreta pellets abounding on 
the flour of this apparatus, and a 
passing dough bucket was found to 
be infested by insects. Cake flour was 
found to have been attacked by mice. 
The greatest source of contamination, 
however, was from trays lined with 
paper stripped from sugar bags, on 
which baked cakes and cookies were 
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placed to cool. In addition to the in. 
sanitary conditions found in the plant, 
samples were collected of bakery 
products shipped in interstate com. 
merce. Insect fragments, insect-cast 
skins, insect larvae and rodent hair 
fragments, were found in the choco. 
late cake, cream fluff and bread. 

In view of the seriousness of the in- 
sanitary conditions discovered the 
United States attorney was requested 
to file an injunction proceeding 
against the firm. Immediately after 
this step was taken, however, the 
bakery was closed, the equipment was 
dismantled and removed and there 
appears to be no immediate prospect 
that the premises will be oper:ted as 
a bakery in the near future. 

In reviewing the records with re- 
spect to another bakery that was en- 
joined the inspector reported that the 
cakes are wrapped and boxed »n the 
first floor toward the front of the 
building. Under the stairway were 
holes and dozens of mouse pellets, 
Cake pans with adhering cake were 
stacked under the stairway. (n the 
second floor front was the refrigerator 
room. Supplies were stored in « hap- 
hazard way and poor housekeeping 
was evidenced by the fact that old, 
raw materials which obviously were 
unfit and should have been discarded 
were nevertheless still retained in the 
refrigerator room. The pie-filier in 
pans was covered with old lids with 
paint scaling off and falling into the 
filler. On the second floor in the 
dough room large cockroaches were 
found crawling on the wall and also 
in some of the equipment. On the 
second floor in the oven room mouse 
pellets were found on the shelves with 
the flavors. On the third floor rear 
in the storeroom mouse pellets were 
found on old pans and dirt was noted 
in the flour bin. On the third floor 
front in the doughnut room the racks 
and pans were sticky and dirty. The 
doughnut pans showed evidence of im- 
proper cleaning. Mouse excreta was 
found on the floor near the empty 
doughnut cartons. “A barrel of sugar 
was obviously dirty. Among the ex- 
hibits taken during the course of the 
inspection were walnut meats which 
were heavily infested with weevils, 
dirty chocolate: icing and _ several 
cockroaches from the walls of the 
dough-proofing room. 


Firm Enjoined 


This firm was enjoined by the fed- 
eral court and has not since resumed 
interstate shipments. It is our un- 
derstanding that its local operations 
are under scrutiny by the city offi- 
cials. 

In a criminal prosecution recently 
brought in a mid-western city the 
court fined the corporation $1,000 and 
sentenced the president of the firm 
to serve 10 days in jail. The court 
was advised that inspection of this 


' bakery disclosed the following: 


Twelve live beetles were counted in a 
storage cabinet where chocolate s!abs 
and filthy cake pans were ‘stored. 
The beetles were breeding in the card- 
board covering of the shelves. Four 
live beetles were encountered in an 
open bag of water-damaged sugar. 
The shelves of the refrigerator were 
coated with scum. Two cans of whole 
mixed eggs were found to be decom- 
posed. A partially used can of «p- 
ples was sour as was a partly used 
can: of crushed pineapple. Two live 
roaches and two mouse pellets were 
found in a corner of this room. An 
accumulation of dirty rags, bottles, 
cartons and other discarded material 
was found in an open box. The cracks 
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Don’t Be 


SURPRISED 


When you hear that Nebraska has turned in a 
100 million bushel crop of the *World’s 
Best Milling Wheat — it’s in the making now 








* In a statewide program led by the Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Association and millers the quality of Nebraska wheat ‘has been con- 
sistently improved. First by developing and distributing varieties 
having the best milling and baking characteristics. Second by elim- 
inating varieties that won’t make good bread. 














MAKE YOUR BREAD PERFECT WITH 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Requires No Blending 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 4,000 Cwrts. Elevator Capacity 2,000,000 Bu. 
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between boards in a wooden table in 
one room were filled with decompos- 
ing food substances. Live flour bee- 
tles and mouse excreta were found 
in the flour stored on the premises. 
Inadequate toilet facilities were pro- 
vided. One baker was seen to use 
the toilet and return immediately to 
the task of mixing dough without 
washing his hands. A rat hole was 
found at the end of one of the work 
rooms. A storage room in the base- 
ment showed gross evidence of rat in- 
festation. Rat excreta pellets and 
urine stains were found in various 
raw materials. 

When this case was disposed of in 
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the federal court it was given exten- 
sive publicity by the local newspapers. 
The court is quoted as having com- 
mented that conditions like these in 
food establishments cannot be toler- 
ated. Federal judges have been par- 
ticularly severe in the case of firms 
that have been repeated violators. 


Good Housekeeping Important 


The insanitary plants referred to 
are, of course, the exception rather 
than the rule. There are many bak- 
eries in the United States where the 
sanitary practices observed are above 
reproach. The importance of good 
housekeeping in bakeries is self-evi- 


dent. 

Material improvement in bakery 
sanitation continued in 1946, but there 
were some notable exceptions. In 
spite of this improvement there were 
34 criminal prosecutions and four in- 
junctions brought during the past 
year against manufacturers of baked 
goods. One of the injunction requests 
followed a food poisoning outbreak at- 
tributed to Boston cream pies pre- 
pared under extremely insanitary con- 
ditions. In the cases terminated in- 
volving baked goods the courts have 
not dealt lightly with violators of 
sanitary requirements. Penalties in- 
cluded two jail sentences, a $4,000 
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Your baking insurance begins in the Red Star Laboratories. Test loaves — 
prepared from each production run of Red Star Yeast—offer a preview 
of the finer, richer, better-textured bread that will result from this depend- 
able yeast. Sixty-five years devoted to making the finest yeast possible, 
from a selected yeast strain, is your assurance that Red Star in your 
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formula spells success for the products of your ovens. 
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fine and 11 of $1,000 or more, }; 
one criminal prosecution the judge 
assessed a $2,000 fine against the de. 
fendant corporation for the shipment 
of rodent-infested baked goods, anj 
told its president that he would en. 
tertain a motion to reduce the fine by 
$1,000 provided the Food and Drug 
Administration found that by a cer. 
tain date he had cleaned his plant 
and was operating under Sanitary 
conditions. Upon receipt of a favor. 
able report from the administration, 
a statement from the firm that it hag 
spent $1,500 to clean and fumigate 
the plant, and assurance from its 
president that he would keep the 
plant clean, the judge reduceé the fine 
to $200 and requested the administra. 
tion to keep him informed of gapj- 
tary conditions in the bakery 


Sanitation Responsibil'ty 


It is our view that in a  vell-con. 
ducted bakery a competent rpresen. 
tative of the management s::ould be 
assigned authority and responsibility 
to superintend all phases o: sanita- 
tion control. He should be ‘esponsi- 
ble for the quality and clean iiness of 
raw materials, the houseke: ping on 
the premises, the structura: repairs 
or replacements necessary tw prevent 


inroads of rodents and insect:. and all 
phases of plant managemeni: from a 
sanitation standpoint. 

This individual should no: be re- 


sponsible to those whose pri:cipal in- 
terest is production. He sho ild inso- 
far as practicable be able ‘o speak 
with final authority on matiers per- 
taining to sanitation. This mzn should 
participate in the selection of the 
personnel whose conduct has a bear- 
ing upon sanitation. Unfortunately 
there are people who are callous to 
insanitary practices. To them rules 
pertaining to cleanliness are just “red 
tape.” 

Some time ago an inspector was Vis- 
iting a series of hotel kitchens in a 
city where a number of outbreaks of 
food poisoning had occurred. The 
manager was displaying with pride 
the steps which he had taken to in- 
stall utensils which are easily cleaned, 
sinks behind which cockroaches could 
not find a hiding place, and he pointed 
particularly to wash basins with 
liquid soap, hot and cold running 
water and a generous supply of clean 
towels. He emphasized the fact that 
his hand-washing equipment was 
placed: outside the toilets so that as 
each individual returned to the kit- 
chen all could see that he washed 
his hands. 

While the inspector and the man- 
ager, were standing in the middle of 
the kitchen the salad cook left his 
place of duty and entered the toilet. 
He returned presently but instead of 
stopping at the beautiful was! basin 
he proceeded past it. The manager 
was embarrassed but before the 1n- 
spector could say anything the man- 
ager called to the salad chef and said, 
“Joe, didn’t you forget to wasi: your 
hands?” 

Whereupon Joe replied, “Th:’s all 
right boss, I am not going bick to 
work now; I am going out to !:inch. 

This story is illustrative of « prin- 
ciple of great importance in good 
housekeeping practices. Those res- 
sponsible for sanitation and those who 
carry the program into effect must 
have complete sympathy with t':¢ ob- 
jectives of the program and mu:t un- 
derstand why the procedures em- 
ployed are necessary to the Pp! yduc- 
tion of clean merchandise. : 

The other factor of profounc 1m 
portance in good housekeeping prac 
tices is that it be a routine, contin 


uing plant program rather than inter- 


mittent or sporadic. 
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WINTHROP 


WINTHROP RESEARCH 


MAKES AVAILABLE 
THE 


MOST ASSIMILABLE 
FORM UF IRON 


Bread Enrichment 












Another Winthrop “first for better | sumption of enriched baker’s bread is 
nutrition—“B-E-T-S” with ferrous the result of satisfying the homemaker'’s 
sulphate. demand for a fine white loaf that com- 


Clinically proven and accepted as the bines good health with good taste. 

form of iron most easily assimilated, | WINTHROP, again, is proud to assist 
ferrous sulphate is as much as 50% more _ bakers in their constant endeavor to. 
effective for hemoglobin regeneration _ produce the best possible loaf of bread. , 1. Fastest. disintegrating tablet, assures 


than other forms of iron. Hemoglobin Please feel free to consult our ; dependable and uniform enrichment. 
ot call ‘aaa is oe a a normal Technically- Trained Represen- { 2. Enables bakers to enrich bread to rec- 
ainsient eiestteGadl acielaiia on diding in batives for practical eens ommended potencies of all required nutri- 
the maintenance of buoyant health. pr on your enrichment procedures, : 5. ocd 1 et and economically. 

: ress Inquiries to: i « Aided in ing the method of enrich- 
Bakers can now produce enriched bread : ave \ ' jo 
with superior nutritive value by using Special Markets Division ’ oe and saves bakers millions 
“B-E-T-S” with ferrous sulphate. WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. . 3 ; 

170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. \ 4+ The most assimilable form 


Merchandising authorities agree that 

nutritive value today is one of the most Ro rful 

important factors in the marketing of ™_ yocal rows ee 
food products, And the high-level con- _ killer to sanitize your bakery. 


. of iron—Ferrous Sulphate. 


Stocked for quick delivery at New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. 
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25 Pitfalls for 
Sales Managers 


Listed by Speaker 


HARRISBURG, PA. — Twenty-five 
pitfalls into which sales managers in 
all fields may fall were listed by 
Wesby R. Parker, national sales man- 
ager for General Foods Corp., in ad- 
dressing an association of manufac- 
turers’ representatives at Harrisburg, 
Pa., recently. 

Mr. Parker told the sales execu- 
tives that the day of the “stunt flyer” 
in sales management is past and the 
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executive with the steadiness of the 
airline pilot is here to stay. The air- 
line pilot relies on the automatic gyro 
controls and stands by to take over 
only when there is trouble, while the 
stunt flier has his hands on the con- 
trols all the time, he explained. 

“There are 25 pitfalls which every 
sales manager must pray daily to 
avoid,” Mr. Parker said. “Being 
human we all probably fall into some 
of them from time to time. None of 
them may be fatal, in itself, but any 
large combination of them is bound 
to result in failure. To me the pit- 
falls are these: : 

“1. The Desk Bound Operation.— 


He is never in the field and never with 
his men. 

“2. Rumor Consciousness.—He is 
far too ready to believe and, worse 
still, to act on any startling report. 

“3. Closed-Mindedness.—He cannot 
believe new methods may be needed 
even when valid evidence is presented. 

“4. Fuddy-Duddiness.—He studies 
and debates each problem so long 
that when he reaches a decision it is 
too late to have value. 

“5. Inaccessibility—He never gets 
the whole picture and all the facts. 

“6. Exaggerated Flexibility.—This 
executive lacks a defined pattern of 
operation and has no clear picture of 





indicators, it’s our job to find out what’s happening and why 


Testing, looking for better ways, working with sensitive heat 


ee 


PUTTING HEAT TO WORK 





You can’t see the heat that fails to do its share 
of the baking, but you pay for it nevertheless. 

That’s why our ovens are designed as they 
are—to put more heat to work for less money. 
Here's the way it’s done. 

We get heat oa the job faster. By forcing 
heated air at high velocity through tubes 
direct to where it works, we build up a con- 
stant volume of heat. This superabundance of 
heat gives rapid response, accounts for uni- 
form baking perfection. 


Then, by returning the still warm air direct 


to the heater we never let heat stop working. 
‘Round and around it goes, from the heater 
through the baking chamber and then back 
again—it’s a continuous heat-saving cycle. 
And we keep that heat on the job with plenty 
of insulation, so less of it escapes the oven. 

That’s the famous PETERSEN Indirect 
Fire Recirculating Heat System as it will 
work in your new oven. It has many advan- 
tages, most important of all—you get baking 


perfection, under full control from all the 


heat that you buy. 





THE PETERSEN OVEN COMPANY «+ 300 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


. NEW YORK - 370 Lexington Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO - 55 Brady St. 


Better Design, Better Engineering, Better Baking with a PETERSEN 
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PIE FIGHT LEAVES CLUES 


Louisville, Ky.—Throwing pies got 
two juveniles into trouble in Louis. 
ville recently, as a. result of their 
having broken into the Woertz Bak. 
ery, 1445 Kentucky Ave., in the Camo 
Taylor section, south of the city. The 
boys had eaten all they could hold 
and then started throwing pies at 
each other. In addition they wrecked 
all the baked goods in the place. How- 
ever, when police interviewed them 
on suspicion, bits of pastry o» their 
clothing were a dead giveaway to 
their having been in a pie figh . 








TARE T A RTM T ETRTIM Ey 
his own goals. 

“7, Spotlight Performances. — The 
executive who hogs all the credit 
doesn’t realize that there’s glory 
enough for everyone. 

“8. Weak-Kneed Evasion.--The 
manager who is uncertain of ! imself 
won’t back up his own men. H» runs 
for cover if the going gets touch. 

“9. Tightwad Attitude.—It coesn’t 
pay to let men feel that you sre not 
prepared to reward results ade- 
quately. 

“10. Free-and-Easiness.—He is too 
loose in expense control and ivo lib- 
eral and unsystematic in rewards. 

“11. Super-Draftsmanship. — He 
loves to design and initiate nu:nerous 
and overly complex report forms 
which eventually fall into disuse. 

“12. Over Simplification —He does 
not get the whole picture. 

“13. Ivory Tower Insularity.—The 
sales manager who forgets what his 
men are up against in realities of the 
daily battle for business. 

“14. Autocratic Attitude—The 
‘autocrat at the conference table’ 
makes all the decisions and is either 
unable or unwilling to delegate au- 
thority and responsibility. 

“15. Favorite-Playing.—It may be 
human and natural, but it’s wrong to 
base rewards and promotions on per- 
sonality instead of production. 

“16. Personal Salesmanship.— Don’t 
rely too much on charm and glib talk 
without a plan or tools and don't 
expect salesmen to produce on the 
basis of personality alone. 

“17. Laziness.—Leadership actual- 
ly means an obligation to work hard- 
er as an example to others and not 
a license to relax. 

“18. Low Moral Standards.— He is 
human and is entitled to a few nor- 
mal vices—but only if they are minor 
and under control. 

“19. Desk Cluttering.—He is snowed 
under by detail and lets it swamp 
him instead of using the heip of 
others. 

“20. Overemphasis on Sales.- The 
term ‘sales manager’ consists 0’ two 
parts. If you must underscore ¢ ther 
work, make it the second one. 

“21. Mechanical Attitude—I: or- 
der to get across ideas it is necessary 
to recognize that they must be a: apt- 
ed to the understanding of in: \vid- 
uals. 

“22. Backwardness.—The back ard 
manager denounces new techn «ues 
such as aptitude tests, sales tra ning 
programs, consumer research and 
marketing’ research. : 

“23. Hypocrisy.—There are min In 
selling who really don’t belie.’ in 
what they are doing. 

“24. ‘Dead Battery’ Psycholo;.y.— 
The alert sales manager has to ~1su- 
alize marketing as a sparkplug ©/ all 
business activity. 

“25.. Stunt Flying.—The old-i«sh- 
ioned ‘stunt flyer’ has to have his 
hands on the stick all the time. He 
was spectacular and glamorous, Dut 
flying with him wasn’t very safe 
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— @ Right because the twin at left wears an apron fashioned from 
bags printed with Chase Washout Inks ... the popular brand that 

a is printed sharply and clearly yet washes out quickly, easily. The 
minor Chase label on every bag gives complete instructions. 
oui Housewives the country over are finding more and more prac- 
wamp tical uses for Chase Bags printed with Chase Washouts Inks—for 
ip of dresses, draperies, spreads, pillow cases, accessories, etc. Actu- 
ally, it is estimated that between 100,000,000 and 200,000,000 
yards of dress print bags were used in 1946. 

You, too, can build good will by providing your customers with 
this valuable cloth premium. Your nearby Chase Salesman will 
be glad to give complete details. 









One Hundred Years of Experience 
in Making Better Bags for 
Industry and Agriculture. 


FOR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE 


A % E BAG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE ° BUFFALO . CHAGRIN FALLS, O. ° CLEVELAND ‘ CROSSETT, ARK. . DALLAS ° DENVER ° DETROIT ° GOSHEN, IND. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS . HUTCHINSON, KAN. > KANSAS CITY . MEMPHIS . MILWAUKEE e MINNEAPOLIS ° NEW ORLEANS ° NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA CITY + ORLANDO, FLA. © PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURGH + PORTLAND, ORE. « REIDSVILLE,N.C. © ST.LOUIS + SALT LAKE CITY * TOLEDO 
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Carr-Consolidated 
Intensifies Market 
Cultivation 


CHICAGO—More intensive culti- 
vation of markets is being effected 
by the Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co. 
through both the large-scale expan- 
sion of its branch organization and 
the geographical extension of its 
cracker and cookie distribution, J. B. 
Carr, president, declared recently at 
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the annual meeting of stockholders. 

“Thirty branches, most of them 
opened since the beginning of the 
year, now augment distributive facil- 
ities at plants in Wilkes-Barre, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Detroit, Peoria, IIl., 
Greenwood, S. C., and Dayton,” Mr. 
Carr remarked, “while five. others 
should be established by June 30. 
Additionally, the bakery under con- 
struction at St. Louis, Mo., to replace 
that at Peoria, should be completed 
early in the summer. 

“Sales thus far this year are some- 
what under the peak levels of 1946,” 
Mr. Carr continued, “with the result 
that net income has been affected by 


the increased operating expenses oc- 
casioned by higher wages, price ad- 
vances in raw materials other than 
shortening and improvements in 
products and packaging. Even so, net 
results for the 16 weeks ended April 
19 amounted to approximately $486,- 
000, more than double dividend re- 
quirements on the outstanding com- 
mon shares.” 

Henry G. Schneider, general man- 
ager of the recently acquired Laurel 
Biscuit Co., of Dayton, and Harry F. 
Pharees of Wilkes-Barre, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales and advertis- 
ing,- were elected directors, enlarg- 
ing the board to 10 members. 





A BETT 


Plain or 
Multi-g 


Kounder 


The smoothness of texture and uni- 
form quality . . . that mean increased 
. can be improved by 


bread sales. . 
proper rounding. 


The Uni-Cycle Rounder produces a 
smooth, uniform “core-free” texture 
so desirable in all types of pan bread. 
Its patented construction with bowl 


od 


and bottom scrapers prevents any for- 


eign material getting into the dough. 


UNION MACHINERY COMPANY 


ENGINEERED FOR ENDURANCE 
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Ingredient Cost 
Reported 10% 
Higher in Canada 


TORONTO—tThe National Council 
of the Baking Industry has reported 
that cost of ingredients used in the 
baking industry since decontrol and 
removal of the milk subsidy Oct. 1, 
1946, is estimated to have risen by 
10%, or $8,337,928. Figures are based 
upon 1944 consumption, the latest 
available. 


Total sales of bakery products in 
1944 were $125 million and prelim. 
inary reports for 1945 give sales at 
$135 million. It is believed that sales 
for 1946 will be approximately the 
same and, while there is evidence of 
a decline in 1947, the sales ‘or the 
first six months of 1947 will probably 
be higher than during 1944. 


It is estimated that the ‘ncrease 
in salaries and wages since !:st Oc- 
tober amounts to 10% and hised on 
the 1944 total is $3,516,413, bringing 
increased costs, ingredients and 
wages only, to $11,854,341. This does 
not include higher costs for vehicle, 
building and machinery main'enance, 
fuel, gasoline, etc. 


Allowance is made for tiie 10% 
rise permitted in the price of «ll bak- 
ery products except bread. On the 
sales volume for 1944 of $55,364,341 
the increased receipts are $5,536,434, 
which leaves an estimated deticit for 
ingredients and wages of $6,317,907. 
It ‘is therefore considered by the 
council that owing to steadily in- 
creasing costs of producing bread, 
the relationship between costs and 
ceiling prices will have to be consid- 
ered in the near future. On the basis 
of 1,238,308,122 Ib. of bread in 1944, 
an increase of 1¢ a loaf would mean 
$8,963,515. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF Of LIFE-—— 


NEW NUTMEG CRACKER 
INVENTED IN GRENADA 


WASHINGTON — A new nutmeg 
cracking machine that will turn out 
about 4,000 Ibs of nutmegs per hour, 
now being tested in Grenada, one of 
the Windward Islands, is hailed as a 
boon to the industry since it is more 
efficient and does not bruise the ker- 
nel as much as the hand-cracking 
process, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. A 
skilled laborer working an eight-hour 
day can crack only about 150 lbs of 
nuts. Mechanical nutmeg crackers 
have been invented before, bu! none 
were satisfactory, because they 
bruised or crushed the kerne! 

If the machine meets the tests 
satisfactorily, it is likely that ‘dealers 
will import uncracked nutmegs, in 
which state they will keep indefinite- 
ly, and crack them as need rises. 
The small size of the machine and 
low cost of operation would make 
this procedure feasible. The m«chine 
is powered by a one fourth hors :pow- 
er electric motor. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


REPRESENTATIVES NAMED 


CINCINNATI—Six new represen- 
tatives for bakery pan and rack 
washing equipment have been an- 
nounced by Donald P. Smith, sales 
manager of the metal products clean- 
ing equipment division, the Alvey- 
Ferguson Co. The new representa- 
tives are Stiefvaters, San Frarcisco, 
Calif; W. H. Bintz Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Loyd C. Johnson Bak- 
ery .Service, Portland, Ore; Kilgore 
Sales Co., Albuquerque, N , 
Russell Schaumberg, St. Louis, M0; 
Joseph R. Johnston, Atlanta, G2. 
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BACK IN THE Minelies 


CERESOTA AND ARISTOS WON 
THE APPROVAL OF BAKERS 
WHICH ALL Standard FLOURS _ 
ENJOY Today! 





a bl 


“Daisy, Daisy, give me your answer true, 
I'm half crazy, all for the love of you! 
It won't be a stylish marriage, 
| can't afford a carriage, 

But you'll look sweet upon the seat 
Of a bicycle built for two!” 


. from Daisy Bell 














Y, 


eCERESOTA eARISTOS eSTAMCO °RED TURK PEP 
©SOTA BAKERS BEST eSTATEN ISLAND BEST °CERENA 


} * 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 7 Le ' 


STANDARD Conran 





BAKERY FLOURS 
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Consumer Analysis in Milwaukee 
Lists Bread Brand Preferences 


MILWAUKEE — Ninety-one per 
cent of all families surveyed in the 
1947 consumer analysis of the Mil- 
waukee market by the Milwaukee 
Journal reported purchases of white 
bread. This figure was a slight in- 
crease from the 1946 survey figure 
of 90.6%. 

The 1947 survey showed that 
among families of the lowest income 
group 94.8% purchased this type of 
bread, compared with 88.9% in the 
top bracket. 

The survey revealed that the fa- 
vorite brand of white bread was Con- 
tinental Baking Co.’s “Wonder 
Bread” with 38.3% of all families 
surveyed using this brand, compared 
with 37.6% a year ago. 

White bread of the Oswald Jaeger 
Baking Co. strengthened its hold on 
second place in the 1947 survey with 
an increase from 15.6% in 1946 to 
16.7% in 1947. 

The total number of brands of 
white bread in Milwaukee declined 
from 16 in 1946 to 13 in 1947. Thir- 
teen brands were also offered in the 
market in 1945, according to that 
year’s survey. 


Third Place 

The Carpenter Baking Co. was 
listed in third place in white bread 
preference with 13.7% of the fam- 
ilies specifying its brand, compared 
with 15.2% in 1946. Omar, Inc., a 
house-to-house firm, placed fourth 
in the white bread survey with 12.9% 
compared with 14.5 in 1946. 

Mrs. Karl’s Bakeries increased its 
percentage preference figure from 
9.6% in 1946 to 10.5% in 1947. The 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. re- 
mained relatively stable at 1.7%, 
compared with 1.8% a year earlier. 
The same was true of the Rotter 
Baking Co., whose preference per- 
centage in 1947 was 1%, compared 
with 1.1% in 1946. 

A percentage preference of 7.7% 
was listed in the 1947 survey for 
neighborhood bakeries, compared 
with 8.2% in 1946. 

The 1947 survey revealed that 
87.2% of the families bought rye 
bread, compared with 88.8% in 1946. 
The popularity of rye bread varied 
only within 3% among families of 
all four income brackets. 


Fewer Rye Brands 


Fourteen brands of rye bread were 
listed in 1947, compared with 16 in 
1946 and 14 in 1945. 

First place in the rye bread prefer- 
ence chart went to the Carpenter 
Baking Co. with 25.7%, compared 
with 27.7% in 1946. The Continental 
Baking Co. showed an increase in rye 
bread preference from 18.3% in 1946 
to 19.3% in 1947 to remain in second 
place. 

The Oswald Jaeger Baking Co. re- 
mained in third place position despite 
a decline in percentage preference 
from 15.4% in 1946 to 13.2% in 1947. 

Mrs. Karl’s Bakeries increased its 
percentage preference from 9.9% in 
1946 to 12.9% in 1947. Omar, Inc., 
declined from 10.9% in 1946 to 9.2% 
in 1947. 

Percentage preference of the Rot- 
ter Baking Co. was listed at 3.6%, 
compared with 4.5% in 1946. Liberty 
remained relatively stable at 1.7% 
compared with 1.6% in 1946. The 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
dropped from 1.5% in 1946 to 1.1% 
in 1947. 

Percentage preference for neigh- 


borhood bakers was listed at 12.9%, 
compared with 12.4% in 1946. 


Figures for Cookies 


The 1947 survey revealed that 
91.1% of the families regularly buy 
either package or bulk cookies. This 
subject was last covered by the sur- 
vey in 1945 but comparative figures 
were not offered because of a change 
in the wording of the question. 


Among families of the lowest in- 
come bracket, 93.1% buy cookies. As 
the income goes up, the popularity 
decreases, as shown by 88.9% of the 
top bracket families purchasing 
cookies. 

Of all families who buy cookies, 
62% prefer to buy in bulk and 38% 
buy the package variety. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUYS WAREHOUSE 


NEW YORK — Seeman  Bros., 
New York wholesale grocers, has 
purchased a six-story warehouse in 
Newark, N. J., owned by the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, for $825,000. 
This will take care of their Jersey, 
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Staten Island and Pennsylvania busi- 
ness and house reserve New Yon 
stocks. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


JOINS LOFSTRAND Co. 


SILVER SPRING, MD. — 4 5 
Shinn, who for the past four year 
has been with the research and de. 
velopment division, Office Chief o¢ 
Engineers, has been named head of 
the sprayer division, Lofstrand Co, 
Silver Spring, Md. While with the 
engineers he directed the develop. 
ment of a 3-gal knapsaci: stainless 
steel insecticide sprayer, widely useq 
by the army throughout the war, 
which the Lofstrand Co. is now of. 


REVOLUTIONARY AD 


1. 


@ STANDARD 
BREAD WRAPPER 








"SwimnPack orerarion 








WIDE VARIETY OF WRAPS 
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fering to the public. It is reported 
to have received good acceptance in 
the baking, dairy and other indus- 


tries. 


——BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKING SCHOOL PRAISED 
PITTSBURGH—The Greater Pitts- 
burgh Production Men's Club, meet- 
ing May 7, heard Paul Busse, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., Chicago, contrast 
the “splendid equipment and the out- 
standing teachers and the many fine 
baking recipes” furnished the stu- 
dents at the South Vocational High 
Baking School, where he was guest 
instructor for several days, with the 
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ABA Urges Bakers to Review 
Flour Bag Handling Procedure 


hard manner in which the old bakers 
had learned the baking arts. 

‘It is my earnest hope that these 
pupils appreciate this easy way they 
are to learn the baking industry, he 
said. These students show aptitude 
and skill in the baking arts and I 
hope they go on to a great future.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKER ELECTED 
ROCHESTER, N. H.—Harvey Ber- 
nier, proprietor of: Harvey’s Bakery, 
has been elected to serve during 1947 
as treasurer of Le Club Harmonie, 
Inc., prominent local Franco-Ameri- 
can service organization. 


CHICAGO — Every baker should 
study his flour bag handling proce- 
dures and make any necessary re- 
visions, the American Bakers Associ- 
ation advised its members in a re- 
cent bulletin. 

“A sanitation problem in some bak- 
eries is the handling and cleaning 
of flour bags so that they may be 
re-used,” the bulletin said. “If not 
properly handled, flour bags can be 


MOST IMPORTANT MERCHANDISING IDEA 


SINCE SLICING! 


Twin-Pack is a regular production loaf, sliced 
and separated into two-halves...which are indi- 
vidually wrapped simultaneously...then wrapped 
together to make one complete package. 

The final wrapper has a tear strip to facilitate 


opening of the package. The consumer pulls the 
tear strip on the outer wrapper and separates 
the two wrapped half-loaves, opening one for 
immediate use, and keeping the other half-loaf 
fresh in its sealed wrapper until needed. 


Consumer Tested and Approved through installations in many 
markets, Twin-Pack must create greater sales for your bakery. 


DIAGRAM OF 
TWIN-PACK OPERATION 


Bakery Division, American Machine and Foundry Company 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 


Please send me: “The story of AMF Twin-Pack Equipment” 


Name 


Title. 








City. 


Zone__State. 








Please type or print 


a source of infestation and furnish 
a home and food to rodents and 
other pests. Such a situation, when 
it exists, is not in keeping with the 
ideas which must be fostered in the 
public’s mind—as clean as a modern 
bakery. 

“Every baker is urged to review 
his flour bag handling procedure to 
the end that all possible chance of 
infestation be eliminated. It might 
be a good idea to vest in one man 
the responsibility for properly clean- 
ing and disposing of used flour bags 
and other containers—and then to 
follow up to see that he understands 
and carries out his responsibilities. 

“The importance of properly clean- 
ing and handling flour bags for re- 
use is emphasized, too, by the Okla- 
homa regulation which prohibits re- 
use of flour bags and the new Minne- 
sota regulation which practically 
prohibits such re-use. by providing 
that flour bags cannot be re-used un- 
less washed with soap and water.” 

The association furnished its mem- 
bers with the following “Instruc- 
tions for Handling Flour Bags’: 

“1. In opening bags take care to 
see that they are not cut or torn. 

“2, Clean all bags the same day, 
as soon as possible after emptying. 
Use the bag cleaner for this. 

“3. Separate all torn, greasy or 
very dirty bags immediately, and 
give them to the proper person for 
repair, or for salvage. 

“4. Give bags requiring 
ing to the proper person. 

“5. After bags are properly 
cleaned, and laundered or mended if 
necessary, pack them in the con- 
tainer provided for return to the 
mill. 

“6. Do not pack any torn or dirty 
bags in these containers. 

“7, Do not pack any sugar or salt 
bags in these containers; pack only 
flour bags. 

“8. Do not allow any bags to lie 
around unclean. See that they are 
cleaned (and laundered or repaired 
if necessary), and packed as quickly 
as possible after emptying. Other- 
wise they can become dirty and in- 
fested with insects. 

“9. Be sure the bag cleaner itself 
is kept clean, and that all dustings 
are burned or fumigated.” 


launder- 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


TWO SHIFTS PLANNED 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The Package 
Products Co., Inc., here, in produc- 
tion since last September, contem- 
plates a full two-shift schedule as 
soon as it can be assured of an ad- 
equate supply of cellophane, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by T. 
J. N. Norman, Jr., president. Other 
officers of the company are A. H. 
Murrell, Jr., general manager; Don 
Davidson, Jr., secretary, and San 
Ryburn, treasurer. Al Hodges is 
superintendent. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW BUILDING PLANNED 

TOMAH, WIS.—The Gardner Bak- 
ing Co. announces that it will estab- 
lish a distributing branch in Tomah. 
Work on a building, 80x120 ft, is ex- 
pected to get under way as soon as 
proper application has been approved 
by the Civilian Production Author- 
ity. Included in the structure will 
be storage and repair facilities for a 
fleet of trucks which will be operated 
out of Tomah, warehouse space plus 
office quarters. 
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ALABAMA 
McDonald’s Bakery in Athens has 
installed a new automatic proof box 
in its new plant. 


ARKANSAS 
Francis O. Sweeten has leased the 
Tasty Pastry Shop in Rogers from 
E. F. Duckworth and will continue 
operation of the business. 


The Pastry Palace in Russellville 
has been completely redecorated, and 
a new partition has been placed be- 
tween the retail salesroom and the 
bakery. The firm is owned by the 
Willis family. 

New, modern show cases have been 
installed at Polk’s Pastry Shop in 
Corning. Other new equipment will 
be added. 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed in Little Rock by Hart’s Bakery 
in Blytheville. Authorized capital is 
listed at $10,000. Incorporators are 
L. S. Hartzog, K. W. Hartzog and 
A. Benjamin Hall. 

A new 30-bun pan tray oven and 
a 5-door retarded dough box have 


been installed in the City Bakery, 





ERI-SHORT 


_, BASIC HOMOGENIZING 





EMULSIFIER 


"Makes Softer Bread with Finer Texture,” 
says W. E. Broeg, Leading Bakery Consultant 
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This free Booklet by 
W. E. Broeg will be off 
the press shortly . . 
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Without the use of this Basic Improver, your Bread is dated. 
Use one-half of one per cent to one per cent, on the basis of 
the weight of your flour, for the finest Homogenized Doughs 
you have ever turned out. 


Months of work by Mr. Broeg and others, has gone into the 
improvement of the new Veri-Short, a great basic ingredi- 
ent. It is easy and inexpensive to use. Use it along with 
your other ingredients, in the sponge or in the dough, or 
in the homogenized emulsion. 


THE ACTION OF NEW VERI-SHORT IN . YEAST 
DOUGHS: New Veri-Short will make the softest, closest 
textured, moist loaf imaginable. It is a crust tenderizer, 
cell improver, as well as a flavor improver. It produces dry, 
non-sticky doughs, without buckiness. Doughs made with 
the addition of new Veri-Short will process with a minimum 
of dusting flour. 





You may have noticed that we have not been talking much 
about Veri-Short lately. Instead, with the able assistance 
of Mr. Broeg, we have spent many months and thousands 
of dollars to improve our product. New Veri-Short is the 
answer. It is an all-purpose homogenizer for all types of 
baked goods. 


pee NERI-SHORT Formulas 
Save Fats! 
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705 Central Ave., Hot Springs. ¢ p 
Chatterton is the owner. a 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Howard Dean and his associate; 
have disposed of their interests jy 
the Peerless Bakery in Vancouver 
They will retain their business of 
Dean’s Chocolates which will be op. 
erated at the store at 4489 W. 10th 
Ave., Vancouver. 

A $54,000 plant will be built at 
Kelowna by McGavin’s Bakery, Ltd, 
according to Allan McGavin, man: 
ager. The plant will serve as the 
main distributing center for the 
firm’s products in Interior British Co. 
lumbia. The one-story building will 
be 100x120 ft. 


CALIFORNIA 


The Weston Biscuit Co., Passaic, 
N. J., has awarded the contract for 
its $1,500,000 plant at 92° San Fer- 
nando Road, Burbank. 

The Carr-Consolidated ‘3iscuit Co, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has invested $30,- 
000 in a warehouse in Sarita Monica 
for distribution of the company prod- 
ucts on the West Coast. 


FLORIDA 

Three heavy-duty band slicing ma- 
chines have been installed by Fuch’s 
Baking Co., Miami. 

The Jax-Maid Bakery in Jackson- 
ville has installed a new traveling 
oven, 

The Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has opened a Flor- 
ida branch at 7515 Main St. in Jack- 
sonville. Bernard G. Evans is the 
manager. 

GEORGIA 


B. I. Anderson and W. R. Pettite 
have sold the Home Bakery in El- 
berton to the owners of Benson's 
Bakery. The new owners plan to 
combine the two establishments. 


ILLINOIS 

M. Neal, formerly of Roberts, is 
assisting his brother, Wilbur Neal, at 
the Neal Pastry Shop in Clinton. 

A concrete block garage is being 
built by the Mattoon (Ill.) Baking 
Co. The 60x80-ft building will be 
used for servicing and storage of the 
company’s fleet of 12 delivery trucks. 

Eddie Allen, Danville, and his sis- 
ter-in-law, Mary Tucker, George 
town, have opened the Delicious Bak- 
ery in Chrisman. 

The Shawnee Distributors, a new 
corporation which will have charge 
of distributing Wonder Bread in 14 
counties in southern [Illinois, was 
formed recently at Anna. The termi 
tory will be south of Mt. Vernon. 
Officers and stockholders are Jerome 
Lutz, president; George W. Iiill, vice 
president; Frank Ziegler, secretary, 
and George Sitter, treasurer 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Baier are. 


planning to open the Fancy Bakery 
Shop at Chester. The store w:!l carry 
a complete line of bakery goods and 
will specialize in St. Louis style 
cheese cakes. 
INDIANA 

A Nancy Lu Bakery reta’' store 
has been opened at 1829 E. i(th St. 
in Bloomington by the Nancy L! 
Bakery of Martinsville. Mrs. Julia 
Clendenen will manage the new store 


IOWA 
Harry Dolch has opened the Morr- 
ing Glory Pastry Shoppe in Anamosé. 
Ray Langham and Robert | owle! 
have purchased Carey’s Do-Nu' Shop 
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T is appetizing slice appearance 

and fine crumb texture that give 
your bread a high score with the 
consumer. 


HAVASAK is milled to give just 
that result in your bread. It is. 
backed by careful, laboratory con- 
trolled milling practice, fully 
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Biscuit Co, checked with constant baking tests, 
i. and with quality firmly etsablished 





on choice southwestern wheats, 
the finest ever for the type of loaf 
you want to meet today’s market 
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Try HAVASAK You'll 
like it for its economy and 
fine quality results. 
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at 208 Fifth St. S.E., Cedar Rapids, 
from Blaine Carey of Grinnell. 

John’s Bakery in Missouri Valley 
has been sold by John Harlow to Joe 
Bowers of Fairmont, Minn. The new 
owner has taken possession. 

The Lincoln Bakery was opened 
recently at 3207 S.W. Ninth St. in 
Des Moines by H. U. Knight. Be- 
fore his service in the Army, Mr. 
Knight was associated with his fa- 
ther, Cecil Knight, in the operation 
of the Cottage and the Grand Bak- 
eries. 

KANSAS 

A charter was granted recently at 

Topeka to the Ark Bakers, Inc., of 
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Wichita. The firm will begin corpor- 
ate operations with an authorized 
capitalization of $150,000. 

A building permit was granted re- 
cently to the Taystee Bakery Co., 
Wichita, to make repairs to their 
building at an estimated cost of 
$1,500. 

KENTUCKY 

The Cottage Bakery, Inc., Lexing- 
ton, was incorporated recently with 
capital of $10,000. Incorporators are 
Davis T. Bohon, James T. Arnett and 
Adeline N. Arnett. 


MARYLAND 
Nates & Leon has opened a new 


bakery at its delicatessen on West 
North Ave. in Baltimore. 


MICHIGAN 


Mr, and Mrs. Frank Smith have 
opened Smith’s Bake Shop on Ogden 
Avenue in Menominee. The shop is 
featuring French pastries. 


MINNESOTA 


Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Paul have pur- 
chased the half interest of Everette 
Johnson in the Mahnomen (Minn.) 
Bakery. They will operate the bak- 
ery with John K. Johnson. 

A. E. Carey has purchased the 
Westbrook (Minn.) Bakery from his 
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son-in-law, E. A. Stevens, to whom 
he sold it in 1945. Mr. Carey pre. 
viously operated the bakery for 12 
years. 

The Southern Maid Donut Shop 
was opened recently at 415 Marie 
Avenue in South St. Paul. 

The Dassel (Minn.) Bake Shop was 
reopened recently after being closed 
for two months while new equipment 
was installed. Mr. Podratz is the 
owner. 

Lawrence Osberg has _ purchased 
the Elmore (Minn.) Bakery from 
Paul Flogstad. Mr. Osberg has been 
a baker with the Boosalis Sweet Shop 
in Fairmont. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Odegard have 
sold their bakery in Braham to Otto 
Studt. Mr. Studt formerly operated 
the bakery. 

The Witti Bakery in Stillwater, 
which was damaged by fire recently, 
has been reopened. George Witti is 
the proprietor. The first floor has 
been renovated and redecorated. 

I. L. Anderson, owner of the An- 
derson Grocery & Bakery in Menah- 
ga, is closing out the grocery part 
of his business. He is remodeling his 
building and will devote his entire 
time to his bakery business. 

The remodeling of the Town Talk 
Bakery in Willmar has been com- 
pleted. T. E. Loughrey and Nick 
Haigler are the owners and opera- 
tors. 

The Park Region Bakery in Fergus 
Falls is in operation again after a 
shutdown of 14 days. The bakery 
closed after an oil burner in a large 
oven exploded. 


MISSOURI 


The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
store in Mexico was hit by fire re- 
cently. Damage was estimated at 
$75,000. 


MONTANA 


Elmer L. Peterson and E. O. Nel- 
son have sold Brownie’s Doughnut 
Shop and Ice Cream Shop, 138 N. 
Higgins Ave., Missoula, to K. I. Des- 
herl of Butte. 


NEW JERSEY 


A bakery section has been opened 
in Grand Union’s new Food-O-Mat 
in Ridgewood. This is the second 
bakery department to be opened in 
the Grand Union’s metropolitan divi- 
sion. The chain also operates bak- 
ery departments in its stores in 
White Plains, N. Y., and Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


NEW MEXICO 


The City Bakery in Socorro has 
added a new truck to its delivery 
fleet. 

D. E. Morris and J. F. Morris have 
purchased the Snow White Pastry 
Shop in Carlsbad from Mrs. Ethel 
Davis. D. E. Morris will manage the 
shop. 

A large insulated bread oven has 
been installed in the City Bakery 
in Lovington. 

Kyle E. Duffie of Albuquerque has 
purchased the Graham Bakery in 
Hot Springs. Mr. and Mrs. Graham 
have not decided on their future 
plans. 

Gil’s Bakery and Coffee Shop was 
opened at 239 N.. Main in Belen re- 
cently by Gillie Sanchez. The bakery 
has been repainted and redecorated. 


NEW YORK 

The Epicurean Pies Corp. has been 
chartered to manufacture pies and 
cakes with offices in Brooklyn. Direc- 
tors are Sumner J. Pinks, Manny 
Grurst and Isidore Morganlander. 

The Purity Bakeries Corp., char- 
tered in Wilmington, Del., filed pa- 
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ROM that early day when the first 

Egyptian learned of the magic that 
entered the bread dough to make it 
light in the bakeoven, bread became 
the favorite food of all Egypt. 

The baking of bread was a respected 
and cultivated art. The paintings on 
the walls of the tombs of Egypt have 
preserved for us the knowledge of their 
bakeries. We know the multitude of 
shapes baked into bread, just as we 
know that Pharaoh’s baker occupied 
an honored place at court and the bak- 
ery was listed as an item of the wealth 
belonging to Pharaoh. 

From the cylindrical ovens of Egypt 
came bread that represented life and 
pleasure to the people. With awe they 
watched the magic raising of the bread 
dough, and waited with wonder to see 
the brown crusty loaves come from the 
oven. As time passed, bread came to be 
desired above all other foods. 

The need for bread elevated Joseph, 
favored of Israel, to highest in com- 
mand in Egypt and brought the children 
of Israel to a new home during the 
time of famine. 


Bread made Pharaoh the most pow- 





BREAD BUYS A KINGDOM... 


erful ruler of all time, actual owner 
of the land over which he ruled. 


It came about in this manner: There 
was no bread in all the land, save that 
grain which was stored under Joseph’s 
care. During the first year, money 
poured into Pharaoh’s treasure house 
in payment for grain. Then came the 
Egyptians saying, “Our money faileth 
and yet we must have bread.” 

In exchange for bread they brought 
their horses, flocks, and herds of cattle. 
The livestock of the land became Pha- 
raoh’s and the people had bread. 


With the coming of the second year, 
the Egyptians came again to Joseph 
with nothing left save their bodies and 
their land. These they offered for the 
precious bread. 

A system was devised by which Pha- 
raoh each year collected one-fifth of 
the increase of all the land, allowing 
the remainder to be used by the tenants 
for their own living. 

For “Joseph- bought all the land for 
Pharaoh; for the Egyptians sold every 
man his field, because the famine pre- 
vailed over them: so the land became 
Pharaoh’s.” Gen. 47:20. 


MORTEN MILLING COMPANY 
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pers with the secretary of state re- 
cently, showing its New York offices 
at 180 Broadway. D. C. McCarthy 
was listed as vice president. Capital 
stock is 150,000 shares of preferred 
at $100 par, and 400,000 common at 
$25 par. 

Grenway Bakeries, Inc., of Buffalo, 
and the Taystee Bread Co., Inc., have 
merged with the Purity Bakeries 
Corp., a Delaware corporation, ac- 
cording to papers filed with the sec- 
retary of state in Albany. 

Marks Wholesale Grocer & Baker 
Supply Corp. has been chartered to 
deal in groceries and baked goods 
with offices in New York. Directors 
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are Morris Marks, Max Tannebaum 
and Louis Rayvid. 

The Dixie Cream Donut Shop, Inc., 
has been incorporated to conduct 
business in Syracuse with capital 
stock of $50,000, $100 par value. -Di- 
rectors are Eugene W. Brower, Jesse 
J. Phipps and R. J. Crane. 

The Star Bakery, Inc., has been 
formed to conduct business in Rich- 
mond County. Directors are Vin- 
cent F. Ptaragowski, Isador Aberlin 
and Veronica Hogan. 

A business name has been filed for 
the Virginia Pastry Shoppe, 367 Niag- 
ara St., Buffalo, by Lorenzo Romano 
and Mary Romano. 


Herman O. Gaus has filed a busi- 
ness name for Crown Pies, 341 Sev- 
enth Ave., Buffalo. 

A new bakeshop has been opened 
by Mohican Stores, Inc., in conjunc- 
tion with its new food market in the 
Franklin Building, Utica. The ‘Mo- 
hican company operated a bakery on 
Columbia St..for 40 years. 

The owners of the Crest Restau- 
rant, 104 Court St., Watertown, are 
operating the Crest Pastry Shop in 
conjunction with the restaurant. 

Schmidt Bakery, Inc., of Bingham- 
ton, has purchased the Griffiths Bak- 
ery of Johnson City from LeRoy W. 
Griffiths, Sr., and his son, LeRoy W. 


THE HIGH-MOISTURE SHORTENING & 


FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 
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Griffiths, Jr. The bakery was sgojq 
for $40,000, according to Al ¢ 
Schmidt, president of the new firm. 
Mr. Schmidt is also president of 
Curley Top Bakeries. The new com. 
pany has been incorporated for $100. 
000. Other officers are Fred Stubbs, 
vice president, and Paul Adams, sec. 
retary-treasurer. 

Lovitch’s Bakery, at 151 Washing- 
ton St. in Elmira, was remodeled re. 
cently. 

Herman’s Pastry Shoppe, 1816 East 
Ave., Rochester, is now manufactur. 
ing its own ice cream. Herman lL, 
Storrer is the proprietor of the busi- 
ness. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Becker’s Bakery in Hendersonville 
has installed an automatic fermenta- 
tion room. 

A new proof box has been in- 
stalled in the Columbia Baking (Co, 
in Greensboro. 

Watt’s Bakery in High Point has 
installed a heavy duty band slicer. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Orley Paulson and Charles Fossen 
have purchased the Bowman (N. D.) 
Bakery from Arnold Hendrickson 
and Leonard Beckler. 

New equipment has been installed 
at the Garrison (N. D.) Bakery by 
James A. W. Holkup, the owner. The 
equipment includes a new bread mix- 
er, cake mixer, bread molder, dough- 
nut machine and a new fryer. The 
firm is planning a 40-ft addition to 
the rear of the shop to enlarge the 
workroom. 

The New System Bakery in Wahpe- 
ton is being extensively remodeled 
and repaired, according to W. J. Peo- 
ples, manager. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Neidhardt are 
adding a sweet shop to the New Salem 
(N. D.) Bakery. 


OHIO 
The Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration has approved the construc- 
tion of a $9,000 bakery building by 
the Heightsmen Bakery in Chilli- 
cothe. 


OKLAHOMA 

The following bakeries have added 
new trucks to their equipment: 
Mead’s Bakery, Lawton; Turner Bak- 
ing Co., Durant; General Baking Co., 
Enid; Ford Bakery, Healdton, and 
Mabry Bros, Bakery, Frederick. 

Roy Dunlap has purchased the Des- 
mond Bakery in Pryor. Mr. Dunlop 
was formerly in business in Bartles- 
ville. 

An automatic oven has been added 
to the equipment of Van’s Bakery 
in Edmond. 

The Wewoka (Okla.) Baking Co. 
has purchased automatic slicing and 
wrapping machines. 

The Butterkrust Bakery, Oklahoma 
City, and the Seminole (Okla.) Bak- 
ing Co. have each purchased two 
trucks. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Community Bake Shop has 
been opened by Morton Pollack at 
136 Wyoming Ave. in Scranton. Mr. 
Pollack, a veteran, is the son of 
Henry Pollack who has conducted the 
Linden Bake Shop at 322 Linden St. 
for many years. 

Barsotti Bros. have opened their 
fifth bakeshop in ~Pittsburgh, the 
Canary Cottage Bake Shop at 7th 
and Liberty Ave. The brothers have 
been bakers in Pittsburgh for the 
past 23 years. 

Fire threatened the plant of Cot- 
tage Donuts, Inc. at Philadelphia 
twice on April 18. The first time, 11 
employees put out the blaze, but on 
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the later occasion firemen were 
called, The fire was not extensive. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

The Peoples Baking Co., Inc., of 
Columbia, has filed articles of incor- 
poration to deal in bread, candies 
and sandwiches, listing capital stock 
at $10,000. Ben E. Nichols is presi- 
dent. 

The Palmetto Baking Co., Orange- 
burg, has installed a large traveling 
oven and automatic fermentation 
room. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Harold Reit, Colton, and Robert 
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McQuarrie, Elmore, Minn., are the 
new owners of a bakery in Clear 
Lake. Both men are World War II 
veterans. 

L. M. Hardy has sold the City Bak- 
ery in Clark to W. E. Rose & Son 
of Watertown. The new owners have 
taken possession of the firm. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hardy have not announced 
their future plans. 


TENNESSEE 


Eddie Miller has opened a bakery 
-in Covington. Mr, Miller has been 
associated with the Colonial Bak- 
ing Co. in Memphis for eight years. 


TEXAS 


Permission has been granted to the 
Cherry Blossom Cake Shop, San An- 
tonio, to change the number of direc- 
tors and increase its capital stock 
from $5,000 to $20,000. ; 

The Pi-Do-Corp., manufacturer of 
prepared pie dough, has started con- 
struction of an $80,000 manufactur- 
ing plant near Industrial Blvd. in 
Dallas. 

A new $35,000 addition to the Fehr 
Baking Co., in Houston, will give the 
concern a baking capacity of 10,000 
lb. of bread daily, an increase of 
120% over present production, ac- 
cording to Charles Thompson, presi- 
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@ You and your Supply House like the hunter and his dog are a 


team working together toward a common goal. In either case the 
goal is best achieved when the highest degree of intelligent and 
willing cooperation exists. 


Every effort of your Supply House is directed toward the develop- 
ment of an ever greater and more profitable Baking Industry. Toward 
this end your Supply House is constantly bringing together and 
offering to you the best in bakery supplies. Master craftsmanship 


starts with the best in ingredients. 


Your Supply House knows as you know that it’s profitable to buy 


the best to bake the best. 





Your Aim Is Our Aim 
«++ A Greater Baking Industry 


NATIONAL Zicheed Sifly toute ASSN. 


64 EAST LAKE STREET e@ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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dent. The new addition will be two 
stories high, 50x157 ft. in size ang 
will include a new garage and load. 
ing facilities. The addition is ey. 
pected to be completed about Aug, 1, 


VIRGINIA 


The Dania Lakeside Bakery, Inc, 
Richmond, has been formed to man. 
ufacture and deal in bakery products 
and other foodstuffs with maximum 
capital of $50,000. Reinhardt Backer, 
Richmond, is president. 

Little Lindy’s, Inc., has been 
formed in Portsmouth to deal in bak- 
ery products and to do a delicatessen 
business. Maximum capital is $50,000, 
Myer Friedman, Portsmouth, js 
president. 


WASHINGTON 


Fire of undetermined origin de- 
stroyed the bulk of the equipment of 
the Continental Bakery, 803 Post St., 
Spokane, recently. Other areas were 
damaged and the loss was estimated 
at $50,000. Smoke and water dam- 
age extended to the cake shop, the 
basement and offices, and trucks were 
scorched. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The storage room of the L. D. 
Feuchtenberger Bakery in William- 
son was destroyed recently when fire 
razed the grocery building in which 
it was housed. The bakery itself 
was damaged by water when its 
sprinkler system was set off by the 
fire next door. 


WISCONSIN 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Sheehan have 
sold the Bake-Rite Bakery in Wav- 
pun to Mr. and Mrs. Gervas J. 
Graney. The new owners were re- 
cently associated with the Ideal Bak- 
ery in Neenah. 

The Service Bakery, Inc., in Apple- 
ton, is planning to repair, alter and 
expand its plant at an estimated cost 
of $14,000. 

Jorgensen & Orr, Inc., have filed 
articles of incorporation in Madison 
to operate bakeries, confectionery 
stores, etc., with 250 shares of no 
par value stock. Incorporators are 
Courtlyn H. Jorgensen, Edwin M. 
Orr and S. W. Orr. 

The Elm Tree Bakery, 308 College 
Ave., Appleton, has completed mod- 
ernization of its shop. 

Anton G. Stepanek, operator of the 
Stepanek Bakery in Antigo, has tak- 
en his son, Anton, Jr., and his son- 
in-law, Vernon J. Palmer, into part- 
nership with him. The two new 
partners will operate the shop with 
Mr. Stepanek, Sr., continuing in an 
advisory capacity. New equipment is 
being installed and the shop is being 
remodeled. 

A new oven has been installed in 
the Nekoosa Bakery in Wisconsin 
Rapids. Harvey Steinberg is the 
owner. 

Karlen’s Bakery in Monroe has 
been redecorated. 

Russell. Hager of Waukesha has 
purchased the Barton Bakery in West 
Bend from Mr. and Mrs, Ernst Pfis- 
ter. Mr. Hager has been employed 
at Bob’s Pastry in Waukesha. 

Lindstrom’s Bakery, former!y lo- 
cated at Zahns in Racine, is now In 
new quarters at Main and Fifth. The 
bakery at Zahns is under new man- 
agement. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Very few bakers prepare their own 
candied peels as it is more economl- 
cal and satisfactory to buy them 
from manufacturers who have the 
facilities to produce them uniformly. 
The proper preparation and manu 
facture of lemon or orange peel 3s 
quite a complicated process. 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


Giving extra quality and extra baking value has 
been our policy ever since POLAR BEAR 
was first milled nearly half a century ago. In 
starting this new crop year, POLAR BEAR 
will continue to uphold that tradition which has 
won so many steady customers over the years. 
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Founded by Ralph C. Sowden 
Andrew J. Hunt President 
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The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 











ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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‘With new crop wheat coming along, you 
can insure. yourself against the hazards 


of varying flour quality by depending on Pe 

D Page’s flour. The favorable location of Inform 

| the Page Mills at Topeka makes it pos- a variety 

: sible to draw choice wheats from four peemages 

if , ‘lal te = major producing states— Kansas, Okla- i 
A | /e= iy homa, Nebraska and Colorado. This cat 
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OMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, inc. | = 
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Cfor more than 5° Years... 

Millers of Quality Cflours 
WINGOLD « WINONA 
FLOUR FLOUR 
These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
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SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
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UTERATURE 





are summaries of re- 
oy ai Stl of interest. In 
most cases copies of the book- 
lets or other literature can be 
obtained by writing the compa- 
nies mentioned or The Miller 
Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Packaging Catalog 


Information relative to packaging 
avariety of products in sales-winning 
packages is now available in a new 
catalog offered by the Battle Creek 
(Mich.) Bread Wrapping Machine Co; 
This catalog contains full informa- 
tion on a complete new line of —— 
ping and packaging equipment wit 
speeds ranging from 30 to 120 pack- 
ages per minute. Automatic opera- 
tion is stressed throughout. The cat- 
alog graphically describes the opera- 
tion of the machines through the use 
of flow charts which itemize each 
packaging operation from start to 
=< new catalog also describes the 
“eontinuous flow” principle of opera- 
tion originated by the Battle Creek 
Bread Wrapping Machine Co. and en- 
gineered into their equipment. . 

Upon request this catalog will be 
mailed free by the Battle Creek 
Bread Wrapping Machine Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 
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New Label Catalog 


A new approach to label advertis- 
ing is featured in “Tools of Busi- 
ness,” the first full-size label cata- 
log issued by Ever Ready Label Corp. 
of New York,’ since prewar days. A 
wide range of “tested-by-experience” 
label designs for shipping, packaging, 
advertising and other uses culminates 
32 years of specialization by this 
concern. The source for this com- 
pilation was their file of orders from 
50,000 customers a year, for some 
32 years. 

The catalog is especially designed 
for use by the prospective label buy- 
er with limited knowledge of label 
production, design, paper and costs. 
Copies may be obtained by a request 
direct to Ever Ready Label Corp., 
141 East 25th Street, New York 10, 
N. Y. 


¥ ¥ 


Fair Trade Booklet 


The revised edition of “The ABC’s 
of Fair Trade,” designed especially 
to aid manufacturers to protect their 
trade-marked products through fair 
trade laws, has been issued by the 
American Fair Trade Council, Inc., 
John W. Anderson, president, has 
ammounced. Free copies may be ob- 
tained from the council at 55 .W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


ae 


Controller’s Office 


“The Organization of the Control- 
let's Office” is the title of a bulletin 
just issued by the Controllers Insti- 
tute of America, through its nation- 
al committee on education. Detailed 
information, including organization 

ts, is given concerning the du- 
and organization of the control- 
ler’s office. in 30 companies. . The 
latter cover a cross-section of indus- 
and commerce and range in size 
ftom 225 employees to 68,000. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The present study is the fourth 
of a series being compiled by the in- 
stitute in co-operation with schools 
of business administration in colleges 
and universities throughout the 
country. 

C. C. Hull, an assistant secretary 
of the institute, guided the prepara- 
tion and publication of the report. 
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LIQUID EGG PRODUCTION 
REPORTED DOWN IN MARCH 


WASHINGTON — The quantity of 
liquid egg produced during March 
totaled 93,969,000 lbs, the Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics has reported. 
The total was 31% less than the 336,- 
749,000 lbs produced during March 
last year. The quantities used for 
freezing, drying and immediate con- 
sumption were all smaller than last 
year. 

Dried egg production during March 
totaled 11,031,000 lbs, compared with 
19,731,000 Ibs in March last year, a 
decrease of 44%. Production con- 
sisted of 10,629,000 Ibs of whole egg, 
118,000 Ibs of dried albumen and 284,- 
000 Ibs of dried yolk. Dried egg pro- 
duction for the first three emonths 
of 1947 totaled 35,524,000 Ibs, com- 
pared with 28,370,000 lbs during the 


THERE 1S ONLY ONE 


heavy dlily 


SHORTENING 
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same period last year. Purchases of 
dried whole egg by the Department 
of Agriculture from Jan. 1 through 
April 18, 1947, totaled 42,087,000 Ibs. 

Frozen egg produced during March 
totaled 53,189,000 Ibs, compared with 
78,915,000 Ibs during March last year, 
a reduction of 33%. Storage holdings 
of frozen egg on April 1 totaled 99,- 
104,000 Ibs, compared with 149,710,000 
Ibs a year ago, and 123,932,000 Ibs 
for the 1942-46 average. Storage 
stocks increased 25,000,000 Ibs during 
March, compared with an increase of 
32,000,000 Ibs in March last year and 
the average March increase of 38,- 
000,000 Ibs. 
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Headquarters 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT 
SALES CO. 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO + SAVANNAH 
NEW ORLEANS + SAN FRANCISCO - MEMPHIS * HOUSTON 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 





AcmE~Evans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 











CROOKSTON MI 





“CREMO” 
Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALsoO SEMOLINAS 


LLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








_OF DOUGH STABILITY 
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QIA-CLUTIN 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











PLAIN OR 
PRINTED 
TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mituimre Co., Inman, Kan. 





FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mils At FLOUR 








GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








GROUND NUTS TO GIVE 
MARGARINE TO BRITAIN 


LONDON — Large — scale produc- © 


tion of ground nuts in African col- 
onies is counted upon to revolutionize 
Britain’s supplies of margarine, now 
sadly deficient, according to a recent 
report. Work on the project to be 
undertaken without delay is expected 
to'result in the first crop of the kind 
in the spring of 1948, John Strachey, 
food minister, recently told the House 
of Commons. 

He said that a mission which went 
to Africa last June recommended pro- 
duction in Tanganyika, Northern 
Rhodesia and -Kenya on a big scale. 
The need for additional supplies of 
oils and fats was so pressing that he 
had asked the United Africa Co. (a 
subsidiary of Unilevers) to start im- 


mediately, but that eventually the * 


scheme would be run by the govern- 
ment. 

The minister explained that the 
United Africa Co. recognized that it 
would be wholly undesirable to leave 
a vast project of that type—which 
might, in the end, profoundly affect 
the welfare and development of the 
peoples of Central Africa—in the 
hands of a private organization. 
added that at present the land con- 
cerned was under bush. One of the 
great advantages of the scheme was 
that it would be cleared by mechan- 
ical means, thus removing tsetse flies 
and making it habitable. 
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REORGANIZATION PLANNED 
FOR INTERNATIONAL GROUP 


BUDAPEST, HUNGARY—An op- 
portunity for the reconstruction and 
reorganization of the International 
Bakers Association will be provided 
in September, 1947, when the Na- 
tional Union of Hungarian Bakers 
celebrates the fortieth anniversary of 
its founding here, according to a re- 
cent announcement by Julius Steiner, 
member of the board of directors of 
the international organization. 

A preparatory committee, of which 
Mr. Steiner is chairman, has been 
named to formulate plans for the re- 
organization. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

“QUIZ SESSION” FEATURED 

CLEVELAND—Lloyd Miller, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, conducted a “quiz ses- 
sion” on pies and cakes at the May 
meeting of the Production Men’s 
Club of Northern Ohio held here re- 
cently. Final plans were made for 
the annual ‘family picnic” of the or- 
ganization scheduled for July 12. Jim 
Burns, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., is in charge of the entertainment 
committee for the event. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATED 

KINGSTON, PA.—Kingston Cake 
Co. entertained 720 employees and 
guests at a dinner at Irem Temple, 
Wilkes-Barre, in celebration of the 
firm’s twenty-second anniversary. 
Reuben H. Levy, company head, told 
those present that the company has 
planned an extensive modernization 
program which will be started as 
soon as conditions permit. 
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NEW $500,000 PLANT 


BATON ROUGE, LA.—The Wolf 
Bakeries of Baton Rouge will erect a 
new plant at Lafayette, La. at a 
cost of $500,000. John Wolf, presi- 
dent of the firm, said the new plant 
will have an initial capacity of 75,- 
000 loaves of bread per day. He 


added that allowances are being made 
to double that capacity as the need 
arises. 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 
TOLEDO,OHIO «U.S.A. 
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ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 
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It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 = 














New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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nis svMBO! ” 
14 GREAT DEAL TO MANY 
SUCCESSFUL MILLING FIRMS 


PERCY KENT BAG C0. 


















“Golden Loaf” ps0 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 




















Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
’ Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. | 
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a CANNON VALLEY “ MILLING COMPANY 

Co. GEN. OFFICES « GRAIN EXCHANGE MASTER MILLED AT 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 4 — CANNON FALLS, MINN. 
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“MASTER MILLED’’ sPpRING WHEAT FLOURS 





VANITY FAIR ¢ TELEPHONE MARITIME « INVADER 
LS HIGLUTEN 












ALL Baked Goods 
Come Out Better 


ENRICHED 
FLOURS 
Quality has been a habit at Acme 


Flour Mills for more than a half- 
century. That’s why bakers every- 
where have come to depend on 
Acme’s three leading bakery flours. 








THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CoO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 











As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent -Pill 
WOLF MILLING C 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA’ 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York Oity 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CasLe AppreEss: SAXONMILL 


OUR 98th YEAR 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
: CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 















FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE 





“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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NORTH DAKOTA OFFICERS—Rodney Byers (center), Byers’ Bakery, 
Grafton, was elected president ef the North Dakota Bakers Association 


at 2 recent meeting of the group. 


Shown with him are G. L. Olson 


(left), Bon Ton Bakery, Dickinson, vice president, and Albert Swanson, 


Harvey (N. D.) Quality Bakery, secretary and treasurer. 











Development of Bakery Technique 
in Great Britain Since 1895 Told 


By L. F. BROEKMAN 


London Office 
The Northwestern Miller 


LONDON—In a. lecture to the 
Midland Division of the Bakery 
Trade Executives Guild, L. Willis, re- 
viewing the development and evolu- 
tion of bakery technique in the United 
Kingdom over the past half century, 
claimed that the best bread ever 
produced in this country was in the 
early years of World War II, in con- 
travention to the views of some of 
the older bakers, who claim that 
bread made 40 or 50 years ago was 
superior to that made during recent 
years. 

There was quite a lot of talk in 
these days, said Mr. Willis, about 
bread not being as good as it used 
to be and that the bread which was 
made 40 or 50 years ago was in ad- 
vance of the present-day article. 

Taking as a starting point the pe- 
riod 1895 to 1905, he said bakers had 
great difficulty in getting a present- 
able loaf because the flour was very 
weak with a high moisture content. 
It had been rushed through the mill 
and not cleaned properly, as it is to- 
day. 

Used Sponge Method 

In the country, they used brewers’ 
barm. This was very changeable, and 
they could not rely on two batches 
of bread being alike. Generally, the 
system of fermentation was sponge 
and dough method. They could not 
make a straight dough with the ma- 
terials and means then at their dis- 
posal. It was a slow process, and to 
get some kind of “lift” the barm was 
“grown” in a seed bed—the sponge— 
and the dough made next day. 

Few bakers at that time had a 
thermometer, and they had to have 
recourse to guesswork. As a result, 
there was some erratic fermentation. 
Most doughs were made by hand. 
There were one or two mixers to be 
had, something on the lines of a con- 
crete mixer, and they did the job 
rapidly. This fast action improved 
the color slightly. Drum machines 
were also coming on the market. 
Ovens were chiefly of the side-flue 
type, fired with wood or coal through 
the oven mouth. There were only a 
few of the hot-air type in existence. 
Bread was made in 4-lb. cottage or 
4-lb. cob or batch loaves; 8-lb. loaves 
were also made, but very few 2-lb. 
loaves as of recent years. 

What was there about this bread 


that gave rise to all the talk about 
its being better than today’s bread? 
Its good features were flavor and 
keeping quality. Sluggish fermenta- 


tion, baking in a slow oven, and the 
soft English wheat were responsible 
for a certain nutty flavor in the 


bread, brought about mainly by slow 
baking in the old ovens. Bad fea- 
tures of the old-fashioned loaf were 
its poor color and bloom, close crumb, 
heaviness and hard crust. It was 
poor in texture, ugly in shape, and it 
tended to sourness. 


Better Flour Available 


The years 1906 to 1912 were a 
period of great improvement and ad- 
vances in the trade. The bakers be- 
gan to get roller-milled flour, insur- 
ing for the most part better flour. 
Owing to the influx of imported 
wheat, the mills now moved from 
inland to the ports. There was a 
great outcry about this time about 
people suffering from bad teeth due 
to the flour used in breadmaking be- 
ing milled on steel rollers. 

It took many years, however, for 
bakers to adopt the new straight 
dough system of four to eight hours. 
Some machines were coming on the 
market, such as dividers and mold- 
ers. Hot-air, draw-plate and steam- 
pipe ovens were being put in, and 
progress generally in the trade was 
very marked during this period. Good 
features of the bread being turned 
out were better bloom and crumb 


color, better volume, texture and 
oven spring. Bad features were 
crumbliness, dryness, poorness of 


shape, loose texture and mushroom 
tops. 


80% Flour 
During the period 1912-20 a na- 
tional newspaper claimed it had 


found a flour that would stop all 
tooth trouble alleged to be caused 
by milling on steel rollers. This was 
the 80% standard flour. They ran a 
competition with this flour. 

In two years, however, bakers were 
back to white bread again. The @v- 
erage baker’s system at this time 
was the short one of three hours’ 
dough time. Yeast had become more 
uniform in strength by this time. New 
plants included movable pans, high- 
speed mixers and traveling ovens. 
Because of these advances, a better 
crumb color was obtained, general 
appearance was improved and great- 
er uniformity was achieved. Bad fea- 
tures were tough crusts, flying tops, 
dryness, crumbliness, lack of flour. 
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What it all amounted to was that 
there was eye appeal and less palate 
appeal, and there was a steady drop 
in bread consumption. 

About this time there was another 
outery, this time for whiter bread. 
Bakeries were built for getting the 
quick process of bread production. 
Bakers were eager on getting the 
pread out, and lost headway in the 
process. Fermentation was rushed 
too much. 

During the period 1936-38 bakers 
were in a bad way about bread con- 
sumption, owing to the introduction 
of breakfast cereals and the like and 
not being able to turn out a really 
palatable loaf. Since 1939 the millers 
had had to use more Canadian wheat, 
and the gluten content rose from 9% 
in some cases to as much as 15%. 

The best bread, with the best fla- 
vor, and absolutely ideal in Mr. 
Willis’ opinion, was turned out be- 
tween 1939 and 1942 made from the 
80% flour with its fairly strong glu- 
ten content. He thought a gluten 
content of at least 11% desirable. 
If a return were made to a strong- 
er flour, coupled with present day 
methods of fermentation an increased 
bread consumption would result, he 
predicted. 


—— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





EMPLOYEES HONORED 

BUFF ALO — Sixty-four employees 
of the Ontario Biscuit Co. received 
certificates and gold pins for their 25 
years or more of service with the 
company at a dinner in Hotel Worth 
here recently. The dinner was held 
to celebrate the formation of an em- 
ployees’ ‘senior group,” make up of 
workers with 25 years or more of 
service. Seven members of the group 
have been with the company more 
than 40 years. They are Harry R. 
Templeton, company president; Mil- 
ton Carr, divisional sales manager; 
Frank Gerber, superintendent; 
George Bernard, Stephen Sommer- 
fed, Mary A. Leyden and Thomas 
Edwards. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN A. GLAZER NAMED 

DETROIT—Philip Olender & Co., 
Detroit, has announced that John A. 
Glazer, formerly of New York City, 
is now in charge of its manufactur- 
ing division, which specializes in the 
manufacture of jams, jellies, powders, 
flavors for bakers and fountain fruits 
and syrups for the confectionery 
trade. 


DAIRYLEA’ 


NON-FAT DRY MILK SOLIDS 











At least 6% 


Increases yields 
while it 

Reduces costs— 
and— 

Your sales are greater 
because 

Loaves have better flavor, color, 
texture, appearance 

Extra nutrition, better keeping 
qualities 

And so — order 


DAIRYLEA* 


NON-FAT DRY MILK SOLIDS 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
11 West 42nd St, New York 18, N. Y. 














*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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1 understanding separates labor and on how to build greater employee 
Human Relations management. Perhaps we plan our morale: 
Called Business so-called labor negotiations with too 1. Convince employees you are 
O 1 P bl much pomp and circumstance, too their friend. 
nly Frobdiems many lawyers, when a different ap- 3. kuslyee your men as to soctal 


proach and attitude at the foreman 


: ‘ é level would stop incidents from be- : 
in business today is the problem of coming causes ae issues.” them accordingly. 


human relations, A. O. Malmberg, He urged management to “for- a Develop the creative imagina- 
coe of public relations, _Donut get profits” and become “experts in tion of your employees through sym- 
orp. of America, told Louisville’s the field of human relations.” When pathetic attention. 


LOUISVILLE—The only promotion or abstract intelligence and treat 


business managers here recently. management has mastered the art 4. Train and: develop your’ fu- 
Po cscs. barges pedescni dg a of human leadership, profits are in- ture leadership now. Have some em- 
Malmberg said: : evitable and inescapable, he said. ployee in some appropriate school 

“We've gdt wars on almost every Malmberg summed up his address every day, every year, and let him 


business front as lack of sympathetic by describing those six techniques come back to make others enthusi- 
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rat ON Profit Minded Bakers 




















| they know that American make-up: equipment not only improves the 
quality of their bakery products but cuts costs as well, bakers throughout the 
world have made American Dividers, Rounders and Proofers their first choice. 


There’s extra value and better performance built into every, American unit — 
smooth, convenient operation, easy cleaning, low power demands, positive accuracy 
and long life. Precision design and construction, finest quality of materials, all 
contribute to American's record of making better breads at minimum cost. 


There's the correct American Divider, Rounder or Proofer to meet the production 
demands of any bakery. Write for complete information and prices of the units that 


best fit your needs, today. 


Gomenicam Bakers Machinery Co. | 


1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BLVD. ° ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 


































“Dependable’’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


CERES Spring Patent 

RELIANCE High Gluten 

MONARCH First Clear 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 








“RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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astic and to share the things he has 
learned. 

5. Let demonstrated ability be the 
only criterion for any man to hold 
his job and earn promotions. Any 
other policy stifles ambition and is 
unfair to all. 

6. Organize your personal pro- 
gram of action to improve yourself 
in the art of human leadership, for 
this is the direct road to better hu- 
man relations. The right to lead- 
ership must be earned. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STALEY MANUFACTURES 
TWO TYPES OF LECITHIN 


DECATUR — Manufacture of two 
types of lecithin from soybean oil was 
begun here recently by A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co., pioneer soybean processing 
concern. 

The food type is widely used in the 
baking, margarine and confectionery 
industries as an emulsifier to impart 
quality to products. A _ yellowish- 
brown, waxy material, it is used in 
practically any combination of oils or 
fats with other materials where there 
is difficulty in maintaining uniform 
distribution of the fatty material 
















Lurlgplofor/eper. 


CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP Co. 


- CHICAGO - BURLINGTON, 


Os 


(OWA - NEW YORK 
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through the mass. Lecithin also re. 
tards oxidation and rancidity. 

In announcing mass production of 
special types of lecithin for industria] 
uses, Staley pointed out that lecithin 
has a large field for use in industria] 
products, such as in the manufacture 
of paints and related lines, tanning 
of leather, as an ingredient of creo. 
soting material, in printing inks 
soaps and in paper manufacture. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——. 


LARGER CACAO EXPORTS 

WASHINGTON — Costa Rica's 
1947 exportable surplus of cacao 
beans is forecast at about 10,000,000 
lbs, provided weather and other con- 
ditions remain favorable, the United 
States Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. During 1946, exports of Costa 
Rican cacao amounted to 8,700,000 
lbs, compared with 2,900,000 lbs in 
1945 and the 1935-39 average of 14- 
300,000 lbs. The United States, 
which in prewar years was the lead- 
ing customer, received no cacao from 
Costa Rica in 1945-46. This was due 
largely to the fact that other coun- 
tries purchased cacao above the Unit- 
ed States ceiling prices (in effect un- 
til Oct. 24, 1946). Colombia and Mex- 
ico have been the principal buyers 
since 1944. Europe took 1,500,000 
Ibs in 1946, compared with 5,300,000 
Ibs before the war. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
DISPLAY PLANNED 

DETROIT—Philip Olender & Co, 
jobbers, manufacturers and packers 
of bakers’ supplies, will celebrate its 
twenty-fifth year of business by hav- 
ing a “Display of Progress” and open 
house June 9-10 at its warehouse and 
general office located at 1951 E. Fer- 
ry Ave., Detroit, Mich. The exhibit 
will feature postwar developments of 
interest to bakers and confectioners, 
the company said. 

























ESTABLISHED 
1877 


Another Superior 
Brand—VELVET 


-~A Mark of 


Known 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


T. H. SHerwoop, Vice President and General Manager 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


For nearly 70 years, this 
IMPERIAL crest has stood. for 
superiority in bread making flours. 
Today that name still is a mark 
of merit, your guarantee of flour 
that will produce the best possible 
results in your bakery. 


Value 
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Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 
1,700,000 Bus. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“The Flour of the ation” 














“It it’s American it must be good.” Tributes like this have been 
earned by outstanding performance of ships designed and built by 
America’s plane engineers. So it is, too, with AMERICAN FLours, 
which are winning similar high tributes for good baking per- 


formance. 


O 
ancan Flours. inc. 


G. M. BOSS, FLEMING BOSS, PAUL ROSS, 
President Vice-President Secretary 


neEWTONn, RANSAS 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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MINNEAPOLIS 





J. M. CHILTON, Mer. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 





WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 


1016 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 

















MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 














Choice 


MILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating 
Chicago Great Wenn Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln "Elevator 
Wellington, Kans 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








DAVIS - NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 
KANSAS CITY . MISSOURI 








“. of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Best Territory Milling Wheat 
Direct from Country Elevators 


Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 





ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 

















Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





Salina, Kansas Lemar, ee pie Mo. 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








Blind Spot 


(Continued from page 31) 


can way of life. They are Com- 
munists. 

Although Communists claim only 
100,000 true members of the party 
in the United States, yet they also 
claim that for every true Com- 
munist, there are 10 friends to do the 
Communist bidding. And that claim 
is accepted as approximately correct. 
Thus, we have in this country 1,000,- 
000 destroyers.; 1,000,000 anti-Chris- 
tians; 1,000,000 who claim that our 
freedom of choice, freedom of wor- 
ship, freedom of the individual is the 
opiate of the people, and should be 
destroyed. And we have been blind 
enough to let these destroyers become 
leaders of many of our own em- 
ployees. 

Now will you please follow two 
points very carefully? 

First point: There is the greatness 
of our country—the spiritual, moral, 
intellectual and cultural greatness. 
It is acknowledged such greatness 
stems originally from the ideals of 
our founding fathers who were pa- 
triots, believers in the Christian faith, 
believers in individual freedom of 
choice, and freedom of worship. 

Second point: Then also there is 
the fabulous material greatness of 
our country, created by free individu- 
als. That material greatness now 
rests almost wholly, and solidly, up- 
on the great industrial enterprise of 
our country, and as a going, operat- 
ing, successful enterprise. 





Successful Operation 


Listen: Victory in two World Wars 
was made possible by just such suc- 
cessful operation of that enterprise. 
Without it we would have been as 
helpless as the Chinese who had all 
the spiritual good will to win a war, 
but very little else except their hands, 
and their blood, and the blood and 
tears of their women and babies, to 
offer against the mechanized warfare 
of the conqueror. 

Thus our nation and our way of 
life today is preserved by our ability 
to successfully unite many individuals 
—farmers, feed manufacturers, indus- 
trialists, scientists, laborers and pro- 
fessional men—to unite them and 
combine with them our great material 
equipment—mills, factories, railroads, 
ships and farms—to produce the 
means of living, while at the same 
time we create the terrible machinery 
of war. Hence there is this obvious 
Q.E.D.: We must continue to operate 
our great industrial enterprise. suc- 
cessfully if we expect to survive in a 
world that-is becoming increasingly 
dominated by the anti-Christian phil- 
osophy and brute force emanating 
from Communist schemers in un- 
friendly foreign lands. To accomplish 
that we must have leaders who are 
not blind—clear-sighted, high-minded 
leaders, especially leaders of our peo- 
ple, the ones that work with us from 
day to day. 

What are you and I, the leaders in 
our industries, going to do about it? 
Can we help cure this blindness that 
is almost an epidemic? 

Do you remember Bible history tells 
of a people chosen to fulfill a great 
destiny? They defaulted their trust, 
then became the hunted, persecuted 
people of the earth, even to this day! 

Then, is it possible that on the 4th 
of July, 1776, another group of peo- 
ple were chosen to carry on the high 
destiny of Providence? Was it an 
accident that such a group of great 
men should have been gathered to- 
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gether, in one ‘iin at that moment, 
within the then insignificant 13 ¢g)- 
onies? 

If so, then certainly it was a mir. 
acle of coincidences that we should 
inherit from them in this manner. 
Listen to these quotations: 

“When in the course of human 


events it becomes necessary . . .We 
hold these truths self-evident that 
all men are created equal . . . with 
certain inalienable rights . . life, 


liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
; - with firm reliance on Divine 
Providence we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor.” 

Listen again: 

“We the people of the United States 
(do ordain and establish this Consti- 
tution for the United States of Amer. 
ica) in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domes- 
tic. tranquility, provide for common 
defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity.” 

You and I are that posterity. 

Those great men are dead and gone 
more than 100 years ago. The things 
for which they fought have been 
handed down to us through war after 
war. We still have them. Will we 
keep them? Will we fail to act as 
leaders of our own people? Or is it 
the blind leading the pitiful blind! 

Among the highest of all honorable 
callings is to provide man with the 
necessary food for life. As leaders 
of this most honorable calling, you 
hold a great talent for leadership of 
your own people. Each of you is pre- 
sumed to be among the highest with- 
in his individual enterprise. If you 
are not, then sooner or later some- 
oné else will be heading up that en- 
terprise. Then if you are indeed in 
place of leader, is there any reason 
not to carry out the full duty and 
privilege of leadership for the people 
who work in this great industry. 
They control our country. When they 
lose faith and follow questionable 
foreign leaders, then everything is 
lost—all our great ideals, our great 
personal liberties and privileges; then 
also will our material greatness be 
lost to these enemies along with our 
way of life. 

Again, remember we are the “pos- 
terity” of those great leaders who 
gave us this heritage of American cit- 
izenship. Those great ones are dead 
and gone 100 years. We cannot fail 
them. In turn we cannot fail our 
own, even to the third, fourth or one 
thousandth generation, for we must 
pass on to our own posterity the great 
ideals of our founding fathers, and in 
the same untarnished splendor in 
which we received them. 
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Flour Import Trade in Holland 
Asks Return to Free Marketing 


London, Eng.—Up to 1931 imports 
of wheat into Holland consisted al- 
ways of about 75% grain and 25% 
four. Under free competition the 
Dutch consumers always preferred 
95% imported flour and took only 
15% of their needs from the Dutch 
home mills. The bulk of this 25% 
imported flour came from the United 
States. 

In 1931 the Netherlands govern- 
ment introduced the so-called mixing- 
in regulation which limited the im- 
portation of flour to about 5% instead 
of 25%. However, after the United 
States lowered its high tariffs and 
made some special concessions to Hol- 
land, the Netherlands government re- 
laxed its mixing-in law somewhat and 
by 1939, just before the war, this 
country was again importing rather 
substantial quantities, nearly up to 
10%. 

The old established and well or- 
ganized flour importers, as well as 
the export mills in the United States, 
feel that every effort should be made 
to restore not only normal conditions 
but those in existence before the mix- 
ing-in regulations were introduced in 
1931. 

When shipments to Holland were 
resumed after the liberation by the 
Allies from the Nazi terror, the 
United States army brought in enor- 
mous emergency supplies of flour, suf- 
ficient to keep the country supplied 
for a much longer period than the 
six months originally contemplated. 


Surplus Wheat Stocks 


Fighting for their existence and not 
willing to lose any ground in favor of 
the Dutch flour importers, the Dutch 
home mills prevailed on the govern- 
ment to cut out future flour imports 
and bring in wheat only, with the re- 
sult that in the early spring of 1946 
Holland had accumulated rather large 
wheat stocks, whereas stocks of im- 





HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











se 





ported flour were completely ex- 
hausted. 

Two main reasons were given why 
the government had insisted on the 
importation of wheat only instead of 
wheat and flour, as follows: (1) The 
supplies were so urgently needed that 
no allowance could be made for the 
time required to mill this wheat in 
the United States. This, of course, 
was nonsehse; as it takes just as long 
to mill the wheat here in Holland as 
it takes in the United States. (2) 
Dutch authorities claimed that they 
needed the millfeed to sustain the 
livestock even more desperately than 
they needed the flour for human con- 
sumption. It is, however, a .well- 
known fact that the millfeed supply 
produced by Netherlands mills was 
exported during 1946 in substantial 
quantities to England and Denmark, 
for which barley was received in ex- 
change. From a transportation stand- 
point, as well as from general eco- 
nomic considerations, it seems rather 
ridiculous to ship only wheat to Hol- 
land and refuse the finished product 
which United States mills are keen 
to ship to the Netherlands. 

Towards the end of 1946 imports of 


. flour into Holland started again but 


on a much smaller scale than origi- 
nally agreed to by the government. 


Method of Purchase 


So far, Holland imports only from 
the United States. As the importers 
have no foreign currency at their dis- 
posal they have to submit offers from 
their United States’ mill connections 
to the Netherlands Food Supplies Im- 
port Bureau at The Hague, through 
the importers’ organization, known 
as “Importbloembureau,” Prins Hen- 
drikkade 20/21, Amsterdam. 

This organization was formed by 
the 28 flour importers of Holland, rep- 
resenting at least 50 to 60 United 
States mills, for the efficient handling 
of the flour import trade, under gov- 
ernment control. Its officers are: J. 
P. Meurs, Luchsinger Meurs & Co’s. 
Handelmaatschappij N. V., Amster- 
dam; Th. C. Verkeij, Grippeling & 
Verkleij N. V., Amsterdam; J. B. 
Schudderboom, N. V. Agentuur & 


(Continued on page 82) 
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EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 
Montreal, Canada 


Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


‘ 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 








HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 








MILLING WHEA FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 











TERMINAL ELEVATORS ™ Veek ™ — Dente 
ew Yor ashv' 0) 
_——. : soe Chicago Enid Galveston 
City Galveston __ City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas - Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omeha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 
CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange ~ UHLMANN 
MILLING WHEAT GRAIN COMPANY 
MILLFEED @ CLEARS Operating 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA Kansas City, Missouri 

















W. B. LATHROP, President 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. 





PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 






CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





A summary of recent develop- 
ments in products and processes. 
In some instances further in- 
formation can be obtained by 
writing the firms mentioned or 
the publishers, 118 So. Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


¥ ¥ 
Eye Washing Fountain 


A new eye washing fountain for 
the immediate flushing of eyes that 











Just as millions of ducks 
River marshes at Beardst 


Central locall a 


ing their way each year to the Illinois 
n, the finest wheats from the North- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


have been exposed to irritating va- 
pors, liquids, dusts, chemicals or 
smoke has been invented, designed 
and developed by Benson & Associ- 
ates, Inc., 332 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill., and is now manhufac- 
tured by Precision Scientific Co. of 
Chicago, Ill. 

The new eye washer is essentially 
a double fountain with standard in- 
let and drainage connections. The 
openings are so arranged that two 
streams of water are simultaneously 
directed against the eyes. Water 
pressure can be regulated so that 
a soft stream is produced assuring 








central ‘‘breadbasket sectin’’ of the country also converge at 


Beardstown — central milli 


Our buyers select the best 


point for fine baking flours. 
eats from all the wheat-growing 


regions, by-passing areas where wheats are inferior. This assures 
top quality of Beardstown flours year after year. All wheats undergo 
sampling, test-milling, baking in our éxperimental laboratories 


before purchase. 


THE RESULT: uniform quality, assuring jou tila ates 


performance from Beardstown flours. a 





CRITIC 


a copious but easy flow. The cast 
aluminum bowl is designed to fit 
the upper contours of the face. 
The actuating valve is operated 
merely by resting the head on the 
upper portion of the bowl; this type 
of operation makes it necessary to 
keep the eyes in the ideal range of 
the streams of water. In addition 


it allows freedom of the hands to 
spread the eyelids apart assuring 
contact of the water with every por- 
tion of the eye tissues which have 
been contacted by foreign substances. 
A pressure regulator is built into 
the actuating valve. The entire unit 



















JENNY LIND 
BROADCAST 
GLORIA 
NORTHERN STAR 
SUNBEAM . 
MINNESOTA Q 


NEW 


SACK 
DESIGN 


June 3, 1947 


is readily installed in any laboratory 
plant or first aid room. ; 


. 


New Demineralizer 


A new “Filt-R-Stil” water demin. 
eralizer, known as the Model U.¢ 
has recently been developed by the 
ion exchange products department 
of American Cyanamid Co. The Mod. 
el U-60, like other “Filt-R-Stil” de. 
mineralizers, is designed to trans. 
form ordinary tap water into the 
chemical equivalent of distilled water, 
It requires no heat, no steam, no 
auxiliary equipment, and only enough 
electricity to light a six-watt bulb, 

Further information may be ob. 
tained. from American Cyanamid 
Co., Ion Exchange Products Dept, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
ie £ 

¥ ¥ 


New Packaging Machine 


The new “Model 400” packaging 
machine manufactured by the Bat. 
tle Creek Bread Wrapping Machine 
Co. receives lined cartons by con. 
veyor from the filling or weighing 
machine and imparts a special sift- 
proof closure to the liner. It either 
glues, seals and pressure dries the 
top flaps of the cartons or tucks 
the top flaps as preferred by the 
manufacturer. 

The triple-fold- closure of the inner 
liner produced by this machine is 
different from the common “2” 
shaped fold in that the liner is elon- 
gated, folded over once, creased and 
folded again and then folded a third 
time, each fold locking the preceding 
one. 

Detailed information is available 


_ by writing to the manufacturer, the 


Battle Creek Bread Wrapping Ma- 
chine Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


New Food Ingredient 


Earl Jertson, vice president in 
charge of production of the carra- 


' gheen derivatives of the Krim-Ko 


Corp., has announced the opening of 
a new plant in New Bedford, Mass., 
which, it is said, will make this firm 
the largest producer of Irish Moss 
extractives. Two of the products 
made by the company are said to 
stabilize, emulsify and act to form 
gels and films. Commodity Brokers, 
Inc., New York, is distributor of the 
products. 
¥ ¥ 


Wider Belting 


The Buffalo Weaving & Belting 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has announced 
that it is now manufacturing “Plas- 
tex,” a plastic coated conveyor belt- 


' ing, in width up to 72 in. The great- 


est width previously available was 
48 in. The company states that “the 
plastic coating with which we im 
pregnate our solid woven cotton belt- 
ing is impervious to oils, greases, al- 
kalies and moisture—cleans easily 
and resists temperatures up to 240° 
F. Plastex has a semi-smooth, semi- 
glossy surface and is fully pliable.” 


¥ y 
Counter Scales 


Detecto Scales,-Inc., has announced 
the return of the “Detecto-Gram 
porcelain computing scales. ‘Thes¢ 
scales are 7% in. wide and 15% i. 
long. They are equipped with a larg®, 
easy-to-read double dial, which % 
legible to both the sales clerk and 
the customer. The scale’s capacity % 
6 Ib. 


June 3, 1! 
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A Mark of © 


Protection 





The Mills of Shellabarger 














N the next dozen weeks or so a large portion of the hard winter wheat crop will 
be marketed by the farmers who have produced it. Movement from farms will be 
heavy. Choice wheats will be more freely available than at any other time in the year. 
So what? Just this. Is the miller who produces your flour in a position to buy these 








choicer wheats now and store them separately until you will need them later on 
this year? 
For the Shellabarger Mills, we can answer 
with an unqualified “Yes.” Shellabarger 
flours are backed by wheat storage space 
sufficient to hold 10 months milling re- 
This Is SHELLABARGER’S quirements, supplemented by 26 strategi- 
, cally located country elevators in the finest 
A total flour milling capacity . : 
of 7,000 sacks per day in five wheat territory. So, there is a real protec- 
modern units in the nation’s tion for you in the flours that bear the 
greatest bread wheat field. 
Backed by sufficient storage Shellabarger Crest. 


(3,500,000 bushels) to supply 
our wheat requirements for 
10 months, and by a line of e 
26 country elevators to aid in 
collecting much of this wheat 











directly from the growers. Every sack of every 
Backed also by analytical and 
testing laboratories, the most Shellabar ger brand 
rigid technical supervision » . » 
and, finally, by the highest is milled strictly to 
quality ideals and standards s li 
for every Shellabarger the best in qua ity 
duct. 
err standards. 
@ 
Millers Since 1776 SALINA, KANSAS 
NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg. Suite 1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg. 
Nashville 3 Tenn. 50 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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‘The Choice e of dats a Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








HOLLAND -AMERICA LINE 





pice esis 
Fast, 








From GULF, ATLANTIC and PACIFIC COAST Ports To 


LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM/AMSTERDAM 


CHICAGO—39 S. La Salle St. 

KANSAS CITY—H. R. Walther, 833 
Board of Trade Bldg. 

NEW ORLEANS—Texas Transport & 
Terminal Co., Inc., 1322 Whitney Bldg. 

NEW YORK—29 Broadway 


HOUSTON—Texas Transport & Termi- 


nal Co., Inc., 1401 Cotton Exch. Bldg. 


GALVESTON—Texas Transport & Ter- 


minal Co., Inc., 1004 U. S. National 
Bank Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO.—404 Merchants Exch. 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





L.. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR <aaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 





-FLOUR 








Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
“Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA. PA. 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 





mm 


Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


9 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x 











Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


. FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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Holland 


(Continued from page 79) 


Commissiehandel v/h P. C. Vis & Co., 
Amsterdam; K. Heslenfeld, Bulsing & 
Heslenfeld, Amsterdam; J. L. van 
Walbeek, Jas & van Walbeek, Rotter- 
dam; P. C. Dénszelmann, D6nszel- 
mann & Co’s. Graanen and Graan- 
producten Mij., Rotterdam. The sec- 
retary is K. Heslenfeld. 

Offers received from United States 
mills are submitted by the “Import- 
bloembureau to government officials 
at The Hague, with whom the deci- 
sion rests after consultation with its 
advisers. At present P. J. Meurs 
and Th. C. Verkleij are in charge of 
the buying and act as advisers to the 
government. Offers should be made 
either f.a.s. Gulf Ports, f.a.s. New 
York or on a cost and freight basis 
Rotterdam/Amsterdam. 

Payment is made in New York by 
the Guaranty Trust Co. through 
credits opened by the Netherlands 
government in United States cur- 
rency, against full set of “on board” 
bills of lading and commercial in- 
voices. Freight must be deducted 
from invoice and is paid in Holland. 


12% Extraction Only 


In general only hard winter wheat 
flour of 72% extraction, with an ash 
content of .50 to 52% on a 14% mois- 
ture basis, protein about 10 to 11%, 
is bought, in jute bags of 50 kilos 
(110 lbs). For special industries some 
soft flour and hard spring wheat flour 
also is bought. 

It has been agreed that purchases 
be based on the terms and rules of 
the London Flour Trade Association’s 
Canadian and United States of Amer- 
ica c.if. flour contract. 

The insurance must be covered by 
the buyers from mill to port of des- 
tination, but the exporting mill has 
to tender every shipment by cable- 
gram, stating port of shipment, name 
of steamer and quantity shipped. 


Old Connections Favored 


It goes without saying that prefer- 
ence is given to the offers of those 
mills which have already been repre- 
sented in Holland for many years, 
thus making sure of a well-introduced 
brand of uniform quality known to 
consumers. On the other hand, when 
buying is done through brokers this 
assurance is not forthcoming as the 
mills shipping the flour are not known, 
which is considered a detrimental 
feature. Direct buying from mills is 
always preferred, as bakers like to 
know the source of the flour they are 
receiving. 

Imported flour is sold under mill 
and private brands, but the allocations 
made to the importers for distribu- 
tion to bakers and other customers 
are not confined to specific brands of 
the importer concerned. Each im- 
porter must take whatever flour is 
available, whether or not it is his 
own or some other importer’s brand. 


Tariff Union Threat 


A tariff union between Holland, 
Belgium and Luxemburg has been 
agreed to in principle by the govern- 
ments of those three countries in or- 
der to simplify trading between them 
by the elimination of border duties. 
The agreement will become effective 
as soon as it has been duly consid- 
ered, discussed and passed by the 
parliaments of the three countries 
concerned. It is feared that the ef- 
fect of this tariff union on the flour 
import trade of Holland will be dis- 
astrous, as a 3% duty is contemplat- 
ed on imported flour. 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





— 





Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








Produce Exchange 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn RJT OUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








“PEEK BROS. 


Flour Brokers 


ARKANSAS 





LITTLE ROCK : 











PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J 





7 Shanley Avenue 





—_ 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address. ‘“CoveNTRY,” London 





"ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacs,’’ London (GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR, —,. OATMBALS, 


. 52, Mark Lane, 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
LONDON, E.C.3 | capie Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
gabe oR OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
D CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory fe cnn 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Oable Address. ‘““GRAINS,’’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Cable Address: Amsterdam 


All codes used 


“Osieck,”’ Sole Agents for the 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCB 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room, GLASGOW 


Seething Lane 


50 Wellington St. 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘“DipLoma,"' Glasgow 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: Haarlem 


“TarRvo,” 








J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address; “Alkers,’’ London. 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.32. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


GLASGOW 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,’’ London 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


DUBLIN, BELFAST Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


| JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LOKEN & CO. A/S 


| FLOUR IMPORTERS Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 


i inland 
No. 8 South College Street, “"ouese ene Gentian : 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Reference: 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE Chase National Bank of Sa City 
Cable Address: Code Bm: 


2 of New York, 
“VIGILANT” Riverside Midland Bank, Ltd., moaned & 


Princes St., London 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
Reference: OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 











HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


W. iH. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH a OC. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
81 | Hope Street GLASGOW Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, | Ltd. | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
45 Hope Street FLOUR IMPORTERS 


IMPORTERS OF | 
| 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
FLOUR, poe apo oped | 41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, 
pol ae LEITH 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
LIN BELFAST Cables: “Purp,” Dundee 


N V Algemeene Handel-en 
¢ Industrie Maatschappy 


| ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
| ” MEELUNIE” FLOUR AGENT 


| Heerengracht 209 OSLO, NORWAY 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Importers of: “ : ” 
mle Sivas = G@als « Btarch Cable Address: Asbjornsta’ 








Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skipperget. 7, OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: ‘‘Johnny’’ 


FLEMMING BANG 
FLOUR MILL AGENT 
Vodroffsvej 11 COPENHAGEN, V. 

Denmark 


mm - IA . FE Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
viLOUS nena i of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 


Working Denmark, Finland, Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Norway, Sweden Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 


Cable Address: ‘Flormel,’’ Oslo A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 





FLOUR IMPORTERS | 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam | 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 











SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLe WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — FEEDSTUFFS 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 


BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, til. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers ef 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 
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Marketing Margins 





(Continued from page 24) 

are macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli 
and noodles. Irrespective of their 
shapes and sizes, all macaroni prod- 
ucts are made from semolina, farina 
or four. Semolina, which is generally 
used in the manufacture of macaroni, 
js the purified middlings of durum 
wheat. Farina is the purified mid- 
dings of hard wheat other than du- 
rum and is often blended with semo- 
lina in the manufacture of macaroni 
products. 3 

According to the United States 
census of 1939, over 300 establish- 
ments with a total production of 
nearly $50 million were engaged in 
the manufacture of macaroni prod- 
ucts. The marketing agencies used 
for most dry grocery items includ- 
ing brokers, wholesalers and retail- 
ers, are utilized in the distribution 
of macaroni products. The farmer’s 
share of the consumer’s dollar spent 
for macaroni products in 1939 was 
10.6¢. 

Corn Wet Milling Industry 

The corn wet milling industry is 
import 
In 1939, 12 wet milling establish- 
ments, which had a total plant value 
of $113 million, required an esti- 
mated 77 million bu. of corn for the 
manufacture of cornstarch, corn 
syrup, corn oil and various other re- 
lated products, according to the 1939 
Census of Manufactures. Corn wet 
milling establishments usually buy 
corn directly from country elevators 
and only a small portion is purchased 
through terminal markets. The pro- 
duction of the various products is 
complicated and requires the serv- 
ices of trained chemists and other 
experts. 

A large proportion of the wet corn- 
starch produced is converted by hy- 
drolysis into corn syrup which is used 
principally for food. Prewar utiliza- 
tion._of corn syrup was as_ follows: 
the confectionery industry, about 565 
million Ib.; household uses, 250 to 
350 million lb., and the brewing in- 
dustry, about 35 million Ib. 

Census data on the corn products 
industry for 1939 show that for 12 
establishments engaged primarily in 
the manufacture of corn syrup, corn 
sugar, corn oil and starch and other 
by-products, the spread between the 
costs of the materials and supplies 
used and the value of the finished 
products averaged about 46.2% of 
the value of the finished products. 
Cost of salaries and wages makes 
up less than a third of the gross mar- 
gin of these companies. About two 
thirds of the total expenses of sal- 
aries and wages was accounted for 
by manufacturing wages. Other seg- 
Tegated cost items such as fuel and 
purchased electric energy were rela- 
tively small. 


Feed Products ? 

Approximately 40% of the small 
grains sold by farmers is utilized for 
animal consumption. Of this quan- 
tity, it is estimated that about a 
third is used in the formula feeds in- 
dustry and about two thirds is dis- 
tributed as whole grain for feed. 
Feed grains such as oats, corn and 
barley are moved from centers of 
Production through local elevators 
and terminal markets to deficit feed 
Producing areas such as the New 
England states and also to other 
areas where temporary feed short- 
ages exist. ; 

It has been estimated that a mod- 
rn feed plant produces between 50 


it in the utilization of corn.. 
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and 60 different types of feed ‘and 
that 30 to 50% of the material used 
in formula feeds is grain products. 
Most of the formula feeds are dis- 
tributed directly from feed manufac- 
turers to retail feed dealers. For 
poultry scratch feed, one of the most 
common formula feeds, farm produc- 
tion accounted for 58¢ of the con- 
sumer’s dollar in 1939. For formula 
dairy feeds the farmer’s share was 
41¢. 

By-product feeds include wheat 
bran and middlings, corn gluten feed 
and meal, cottonseed oil meal, linseed 
oil meal, soybean oil meal and dis- 
tillers’ dried grains. These by-prod- 


ucts are obtained from the manufac- 
ture of products for human consump- 
tion such as oils, starches, flour and 


alcohol. A substantial portion of this 


production is used as ingredients in 
commercial formula feeds. The by- 
product feeds are distributed to a 
large extent through jobbers and 
wholesalers, although only a -small 
percentage of commercial formula 
feeds is distributed through these 
channels. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FIRE RAZES FLOUR MILL 
NORTH VERNON, IND.—Fire de- 
stroyed a flour mill, office building 
and ice plant owned by Eberts & 
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Brothers here, May 22. Damage 
from the blaze, which started in the 
flour mill, was estimated unofficially 
at more than $100,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TAKES GENERAL MILLS POST 


MINNEAPOLIS—Ralph -S. Head- 
ley, secretary and manager of the 
National Apple Dryers Association, 
has joined the purchasing department 
of General Mills, Inc., according to 
an announcement by C. V. Nelson, di- 
rector of purchases. Mr. Headley, 
who will assume his new duties June 
1, will be responsible for the procure- 
ment of apples. 
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Protective papers... like the forest ranger ...can help to 
prevent serious losses. That's why leading firms in many 
fields are now using over 600 different Riegel Papers .. . 
each one carefully designed to meet specific needs... effi- 
ciently and economically. For protective papers... for 
special papers of any type... always consult Riegel first. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION * 342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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601-621 WEST 26th ST. 





SINCE 1842 


KNICKERBOCKER MILLS CO. 


NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 


SAKING SPICES 








CINNAMON 





world’s markets. 











Cinnamon is the oldest known spice on record, and among the 
most widely used in the baking industry. Originally it was one 
of the most valuable and expensive spices. 


Of the many types of cinnamon available, Saigon is recog- 
nized as the best, especially for today’s baking purposes. 


Cinnamon (Saigon) is pungent and vigorous in flavor; adds 
greatly to the taste appeal of bakery products in which it is 
used; and KNICKERBOCKER’S long experience in the spice 
industry -enables it to supply you with the best from the 


With a background of over a century in the importation 
and milling of fine Spices; KNICKERBOCKER MILLS 
CO. is in an outstanding position to serve the baking indus- 
try with quality Spices—backed by years of experience, 
laboratory study, and development by Practical Spice men. 


New York’s Oldest Spice Millers 














BANKERS FLAP ENVELOPE 
SAFE SEALING OF BULKY MAIL 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP, 


MANUFACT RING PLANT 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
129 Nortti 2nd St “MAin 0547 





Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








HARDESTY MILLING Co. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE,MONT. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 














LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feedand Grain Industries 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 


Corby Bldg St. Joseph, Mo 
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HUTCHINSON, KANSAS, MILL BURNS — The Hutchinson, Kansas, 
plant of the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., was completely destroyed by 
fire May 1. It had a daily capacity of 1,500 sacks and was the smailest 
of four plants of the Wichita, Kansas company. Friction of a belt on the 
pulley of a choked-up elevator leg was believed to have started the b!aze. 
Loss is estimated at $250,000, which was fully covered by insuranc: 





MISSOURI HOUSE PASSES 
FAIR TRADE MEASURE 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO.— Mis- 
souri’s House of Representatives 
May 21 passed and sent to the Sen- 
ate a fair trade bill which would 
authorize minimum resale price con- 
tracts between manufacturers and re- 
tailers of trade-marked commodities. 

Under the bill, any persons who 
sold a protected commodity below a 
contract price agreed upon between 
the manufacturer and other retail- 
ers would be subject to suit for 
damages, even though he was un- 
aware of the existence of such a 
contract. 

Proponents of the bill contended it 
was needed as a protection to the 
small merchant from “unfair com- 
petition” of retailers who sold trade- 
marked brands as “loss leaders.” 

Opponents of the measure asserted 
that it would throttle free enterprise 
in the state and would have the ef- 
fect of invalidating the state’s anti- 
trust law. 

A similar bill was passed last year 
by the Missouri House but was killed 
in the Senate. Such laws are on the 
statute books of all other states ex- 
cept Texas and Vermont. 
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NEW YORK BAKERS’ GROUP 
HOLDS GOLF TOURNAMENT 


NEW YORK—The May outdoor 
meeting of the Bakers Club, Inc., was 
held at the Baltusrol Golf Club, 
Springfield, N. J., May 13 with 50 
members and guests playing and 65 
attending the evening meeting. 

First prize in the class A group 
went to A. E. Tolley, Ward Baking 
Co., New York City, and second 
prize to P. T. Storr, Food Materials 
Corp., New York City. In the class 
B-play, first prize was awarded to 
W. M. Wilshire, bulk premix divi- 
sion, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., New York 
City, with B. Rous, Federal Carton 
Corp., New York City, taking second 
place honors. The blind bogey mem- 
ber’s prize was won by A. A. Cervini, 
Fleischmann division, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York City. 

The following were elected to mem- 





bership in the Bakers Club at the 
meeting: W. C. Duncan, W. C. Dun- 
can & Co., Inc., New York City; Al- 
lan Jamieson, Cushman Sons, Inc, 
New York City, and J. U. Lemmon, 
Jr., Doughnut Corp. of America, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The next outdoor meeting of the 
Bakers Club, Inc., will be held at the 
Garden City Country Club, Garden 
City, N. Y., June’ 26. 


¥ ¥ 
Date Changed 


NEW YORK —The Bakers Club, 
Inc., has announced a change in date 
for its September outdoor meeting 
at the Pelham Country Club, Pelham 
Manor, N. Y., to Sept. 30, 1947. 

The change was made so as not 
to conflict with the annual outing of 
the Philadelphia Bakers Club sched- 
uled for Galen Hall, Wernersville, 
Pa., Sept. 19-21, which attracts a 
large representation of the New York 
group. 

The tournament for the “Lee Mar- 
shall Cup” will be held at the Wer- 
nersville outing on Sept. 20. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ST. LOUIS CLUB HOLDS 
SPRING GOLF MEETING 


ST. LOUIS — The spring mecting 
of the St. Louis Milling and Grain 
Club was held at the Westborough 
Country Club, May 20. This organ- 
ization was formed by the conso'ida- 
tion of the St. Louis Millers’ (lub 
and the St. Louis Grain Club. 

Frank Bock and C. B. Barron won 
the blind bogey in the golf tourna- 
ment. The lowest score on all par 
3s was taken by R. W. Taylor and 
W. J. Westerman, and the best poker 
hand on 5-blind holes was won by G. 
L. Kelley and D. Swanson. 

Dr. L. J. Morton, professor of ag- 
ricultural economics at the Univesity 
of Illinois, spoke at the meeting aft- 
er dinner. Attendance prizes were 
awarded to Julius “Albrecht, Eugene 
Seele, Carl Haunschild and C. H. 
Koenigsmark. 

The meeting was attended by 95 
members and guests and 16 new mem- 
bers were received. New members 
include Ross Woolsey, Ralston Purina 
Co.; Joseph Maxwell, Burlington R. 
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R; E. B: Scanlon, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc.; Ed. Mangelsdorf, Jr., 
pd. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro.; R. F. 
Deibel, Jr., Dixie Mills Co.; Roy 
Behrmann, Continental Grain Co.; 
Ben Schulein, Jr., Neumond; E. C. 
Dreyer, Dreyer Commission Co.; 
Henry Easterday, Nickel Plate R. R.; 
Joseph Nouss, Nanson Commission 
Co.; Ross Lewis, Checkerboard Ele- 
yator Co.; Raleigh B. Wilson, Check- 
erboard Elevator Co.; Edward E. 
Powers, Russell-Miller Milling Co.; 
Roger D. Hunt, Illinois Grain Corp.; 
George Schooler, J. H. Caldwell, Sr., 
and Stephen West, National Oats Co. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


U. $. NEEDS TARIFF 
“PILL”--A. B. SPARBOE 


—<>— 
Import Curbs Throttle Exports, For- 
eign Trade Club Told—John 
W. Cain Elected 


KANSAS CITY—Unless the Unit- 
ed States is prepared to demonstrate 
that its so-called free enterprise sys- 
tem succeeds from real enterprise 
and not from tariff protection it can- 
not survive, A. B. Sparboe, president, 
overseas division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
said here May 23 in an address be- 
fore the Foreign Trade Club of 
Greater Kansas City. 

“Uncle Sam,” Mr. Sparboe said, “is 
addicted to drugs in the form of pro- 
tective tariffs and the sooner we can 
induce him to lighten up on the hab- 
it, the better. The first step is to 
give him a pill.” That pill, Mr. Spar- 
boe indicated, was the current re- 
ciprocal trade treaty negotiations 
which he said were pointed toward 
ridding the American economy of 
the effects of narcotic tariffs. 

He added that it was time the na- 
tion realized that curbing imports 
directly throttled exports and that 
this nation could not hope to be pros- 
perous in a sick and starving world 
any more than a big merchant could 
be prosperous with all his customers 
and sources of supply bankrupt. 

“We have virtually an economic 
monster on our hands that can prove 
a blessing, but surely will be a curse 
unless: its appetite to produce and 
capacity to distribute are satisfied,” 
he said. “Once our domestic de- 
mands are filled, our only hope lies 
in foreign markets that need our 
products. But they can only take 
them if we are realistic and accept 
goods from other countries which 
they can furnish us with profit to 
themselves and economies for us.” 

Many flour and grain men attend- 
ed the Foreign Trade Club’s annual 
meeting. Newly elected officers of 
the club were installed, among them 
John W. Cain, president of the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co; G. K. Reeder, 
Kansas City representative of the 
Port of Houston, and Bror W. Unge 
of the City National Bank, formerly 
active in flour exporting, all of whom 
are directors of the exporters’ club. 


——<—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








CONDITION OF N. W. WHEAT 
CROP REPORTED FAVORABLE 


MINNEAPOLIS — Reports in re- 
gard to the condition of growing 
Wheat throughout the Northwest are 
uniformly favorable. The season is 
late and acreage has probably been 
cut, but frequent rains are keeping 
top soil in good condition and con- 
Serving the sub-soil supply against 
the dry spell which normally becomes 
Prevalent later. 

The Occident Elevator Division of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., in its 
May 27 report, says: “Our reports 
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are generally optimistic, and this late 
moisture has encouraged farmers to 
go ahead and plant flax, where they 
had been hesitating on account of 
lack of top soil moisture.” 
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FLOUR EXPORTS INCREASE 
50% IN JANUARY-FEBRUARY 


WASHINGTON — Grains were 
among the foodstuffs recording the 
greatest increases in exports in the 
January-February period as com- 
pared with the same period in 1946, 
according to the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Com- 
merce. 





purch 





—_— 


“Hartford ...I simply can’t understand a 


Shipments of wheat flour rose 
50.7% in quantity and 131.4% in 
value, from 9,905,000 sacks valued at 
$36,985,000 in January-February, 
1946, to 14,930,000 sacks valued at 
$85,592,000 in the 1947 period. Other 
foodstuffs showing the largest export 
increases include fruits, nuts, sugar, 
animal oils and edible fats. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLAYTON S. LISY NAMED 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


MINNEAPOLIS—The King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis, announces 
the appointment of Clayton S. Lisy 
as advertising manager. 

A graduate of the University of 
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Minnesota, Mr. Lisy formerly was 
with the Minneapolis Star and Trib- 
une newspapers, where he was en- 
gaged in merchandising and promo- 
tion work. 

During the war Mr. Lisy served in 
this country and overseas as a special 
agent of the Counter Intelligence 
Corps. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FIRE SWEEPS MAUPIN FIRM 

PORTLAND —The grain elevator 
and warehouse owned by the Maupin 
Warehouse Co., Maupin, Ore., was 
destroyed by fire, May 26, with a loss 
of $150,000. The loss, which in- 
cluded 3,000 bu. of wheat, was par- 
tially covered by insurance. 
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Canadian and European News 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Postwar Trading Methods Give 
Canadian Mills New Problems 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Manager Canadian Branch, 
The Northwestern Miller 


TORONTO—As the late war re- 
cedes in time, Canada grows more 
and more conscious of the fact that it 
has created an entirely new situation 
for her in the matter of foreign com- 
mercial relations. Previously, .it was 
the accepted belief of those who did 
business in other countries that all 
they needed was to seek out buyers, 
with whom it would be safe to trade 
and, by direct communication, ar- 
range for sales of goods in terms 
that were mutually acceptable. This 
policy and mode of procedure served 
very well for a long time and is still 
the general practice, but experience 
is teaching Canada that something 
more is required and this is now be- 
ing supplied through foreign agen- 
cies of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce and Canadian banks which 
have branches abroad. 

Being almost the earliest pioneer 
in exporting Canadian products to 
other countries, the milling industry 
has had a lot of experience which is 
now standing its members in good 
stead. The high quality of Canadian 
wheat was a factor which made it 
easy for such mills to find and retain 
valuable connections abroad. Many 
accounts established in early days are 
still alive and eager to resume rela- 
tions with mills from which they 
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CANADIAN WHEAT OUTLOOK 
CONSIDERED SATISFACTORY 


TORONTO—tThe Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics in the second of a series 
of telegraphic reports on western 
conditions said that over-all crop 
prospects in the prairie provinces 
are considered to be generally satis- 
factory. 

Below normal temperatures have 
prevailed for the last week through- 
out the prairies and have retarded 
germination and growth in many dis- 
tricts. Average rainfall since April 1 
has been below normal, but subsoil 
reserves have been enough to main- 
tain moisture conditions. 

Wheat seeding in Manitoba is near- 
ing completion, while Saskatchewan 
and Alberta have reported seedings 
83 and 90% completed, respectively. 
More than half of the coarse grain 
acreage in all three provinces is 
planted. Warmer weather is required 
and rains would be helpful where soil 
drifting has commenced. 
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MAPLE LEAF MILLING CO. 
PLANS NEW WAREHOUSE 
TORONTO—The Maple Leaf Mill- 

ing Co., Ltd., here, is planning the 

construction of additional warehouse 
space. Cost is estimated at $100,000. 





bought their first shipments of Ca- 
nadian flour 30 or 40 years ago. 

For the moment much of this po- 
tential business is held up by the 
situation the war created, but the 
mills are ready for action when diffi- 
culties have been swept away, as they 
will be in the ordinary course of 
events. Free and open trading be- 
tween buyers and sellers offer the 
best and most enduring promise for 
the future, but it is also true that 
governmental assistance in finding 
desirable accounts will help. 

With this fact in mind the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce at 
Ottawa has enlarged its organization 
for co-operation with Canadian ex- 
porters. Trained young men are be- 
ing placed in business centers abroad 
to seek out importers and to assist 
in establishing trading relations. 
These Canadian departmental agen- 
cies have knowledge of the languages 
spoken where they operate and are 
acquainted with all necessary infor- 
mation as to the markets in which 
they carry on. They do no selling or 
buying themselves, but can guide Ca- 
nadian exporters as to every detail 
of this procedure. 

It is safe to assume that a great 
deal of new and valuable business 
will be created for Canada by a 
service of this kind. At the mo- 
ment there are difficulties but these 
will disappear as private trading with 
overseas markets increases. 


STAFF OF LIFE ——— 


CANADIAN FARMERS WANT 
LARGER WHEAT PAYMENT 


WINNIPEG — The Interprovincial 
Farmers Union Council meeting in 
Edmonton, Alta., passed a resolution 
demanding that the initial payment 
to wheat producers be increased from 
$1.35 to $1.60 bu., basis No. 1 north- 
ern, in store at Fort William and 
Port Arthur. This was made known 
at Saskatoon, Sask., by George Bick- 
erton, research director of the United 
Farmers of Canada, Saskatchewan 
section, following the Edmonton 
meeting. The resolution stated that 
since the Canadian-United Kingdom 
wheat agreement had been signed a 
greater demand for wheat at much 
higher prices had developed through- 
out the world. 

Considerable publicity has been 
given to the resolution, but its influ- 
ence on the producers as a whole is 
declared by some observers to be in- 
significant. A widespread survey is 
said to have disclosed that 90% of 
the producers are wholeheartedly be- 
hind the Wheat Board and that al- 
most the same number support the 
Canadian-United Kingdom wheat 
agreement. This attitude is said to be 
taken not only by organized produc- 
ers throughout western Canada but 


~ 


also by farmers who are not mem- 
bers of producer organizations. 


A sore spot in the wheat agree- 
ment is the inclusion of the 1945 
crop into the five-year pool after it 
had been sold. However, it is repre- 
sented that farmers consider this ob- 
jection more than offset by the long- 
time stability in price offered as a 
result of the agreemerit which ex- 
pires on July 31, 1950. Few growers 
are known to be lending their support 
to various organizations opposing 
both the Wheat Board and the Cana- 
dian-United Kingdom wheat agree- 
ment. 

The Interprovincial Farmers Union 
Council is composed of representa- 
tives of the United Farmers of Can- 
ada; Saskatchewan section, and the 
Alberta Farmers Union, which last 
year carried out a producérs’ nonde- 
livery strike, supported by UFC. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADIAN SHIPMENTS 
OF WHEAT, FLOUR DIP 


TORONTO — Canadian exports of 
wheat in April, 1947, were 7,137,292 
bu., a decrease of 6,306,064 bu. as 
compared with the same month of 
the preceding year. There was also 
a decline in exports of wheat flour, 
which for April, 1947, were only 1,- 
114,377 bbl. compared with 1,478,071 
bbl. for April, 1946. Of the amounts 
exported in April, 1947, the United 
Kingdom got 6,447,541 bu. wheat and 
625,819 bbl. flour. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDIAN FLOUR BUYER 
SEEKS LARGE SUPPLIES 


TORONTO — An emergency situa- 
tion exists in India, due to the short- 
age of rice and damage to the wheat 
crop. The trade commissioner for 
Canada of the Indian government 
has been authorized to purchase flour 
for the account of his government 
and is anxious to obtain maximum 
quantities. Mr. Gupta, a representa- 
tive of the Indian government, is here 
at present for the purpose of meet- 
ing flour millers. 
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MEET IN VANCOUVER 


VANCOUVER — Members of the 
Vancouver Grain Exchange held a 
conference here recently with Stanley 
James, president of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange. 
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PACIFIC EXPORTS DROP, 
ATLANTIC SHIPMENTS UP 


VANCOUVER — Following some 
very heavy shipments in the past few 
weeks on the British wheat order, ex- 
port clearances of grain here have 
eased off considerably. With the ap- 
proach of the opening of navigation 
on the lakes more and more grain is 
expected to be moved via the Atlan- 
tic coast at the expense of the Pa- 
cific outlet. 

While shipments here have dropped 
lately, the railways have been pour- 
ing a considerable quantity of wheat 
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into local elevators with prairie loaq. 
ings running up to 200 cars a day. 
Storage here now is at the highest 
level this season, 7,375,000 bu., which 
includes 6,785,000 bu. wheat. Export 
clearances to the end of May were 
just over 48,000,000 bu., compared 
with 56,500,000 in the same period 
last year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


NAMED GENERAL MANAGER 


TORONTO — Morrison - Lamothe 
Bakery, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Arnold 
J. Morrison as general manager. Mr. 
Morrison has been sales n 





inager 
since the inception of the company 
in 1933 and much of the growth of 
the company has been due ‘o his 


progressive sales policies. 
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INTERNATIONAL FARME"'S 
URGE WHEAT AGRE. “IENT 


LONDON—Delegates to the -onfer- 
ence of the International Fed ‘ration 
of Agricultural Producers at S:heven- 
ingen, Holland, passed a res lution 
on May 21, to call upon the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council ‘‘and an other 
appropriate agencies” for a _ wheat 
agreement as early as possib! 

James Turner, president of ‘‘1e con- 
ference, said in a statement {to the 
press that it was a “fair inf: rence” 
to assume that delegates from the 
United Kingdom, which ha: been 
blamed for the failure of the |! ondon 


wheat conference to reach agree- 
ment, did not endorse their sovern- 
ment’s view on wheat pric He 


did not wish to see Britain pa) more 
than was necessary, but he ‘ought 
that undermining farm prices as a 
whole would result in stul'ifying 
world trade. 

It will be recalled that at the final 
plenary session of the Intern: ional 
Wheat Conference in London on 
April 23, a draft agreement on wheat 


prices was not adopted becat the 
British government announce that 
it was unable to associate itse!: with 
it. The government objected the 





prices it was proposed to fix fur fu- 
ture years. 
= 
Top Advertiser: 
* * * 
Procter & Gamble Outlay in 1946 
Totals $22,456,427 
CHICAGO —Procter & Gamble 
spent $22,456,427 in 1946 for ross 


time and space advertising in 1.dio, 
magazines and farm papers, a °om- 
pilation by Advertising Age of ead- 
ing national advertisers’ expendi- 
tures reveals. 

The total spent by Procter & Gam- 
ble was about $3,000,000 more ‘an 
the total spent in 1945, giving the 
firm an unprecedented lead over © er 
large advertisers. Sterling 1 ug 
moved from fifth place in 1945 to .ec- 
ond place iast year with a total ‘:me 
and space outlay of $11,606,604. ‘ :en- 
eral Foods advanced from fourt!) to 
third place despite spending $1,''0,- 
000 less than in 1945. The firm's to- 
tal advertising outlay was $10,‘ '3,- 
037. 

Fourteen advertisers spent $5, 
000 or more last year, compared v ith 
12 in 1945. Among these were L«'er 
Bros., spending $9,630,518 and © n- 
eral Mills, Inc., spending $8,579,’ ‘1. 
Advertising Age’s compilation 15 
based on Publishers Information |°u- 
reau figures. 
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By MILDRED HODGSON 


Washington Office 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Twin bills, intro- 
duced recently by Sen. Harlan J. 
Bushfield (R., S.D.) and Rep. Charles 
B, Hoeven (R., Iowa), would make 

rmanent the present parity con- 
cept and establish the Commodity 
Credit Corp. as the government 
agency to carry out parity policies. 

§-1310 and HR-3489 vary from the 
current parity system in that a new 
base period of July 1, 1925, to June 
30, 1929, is established. Loans would 
be made on cotton, flaxseed, wheat, 
rye, corn, oats and barley, eliminat- 
ing peanuts, tobacco and rice. Intro- 
duction of the new base period is in 
line with recent testimony of farm 
group officials before the House Ag- 
riculture Committee. Witnesses had 
stated that the old pre-World War I 
base period now used is no longer 
representative of conditions in this 


country or in the world, with the 
result thn: the parity formula is out- 
moded. 


The bilis authorize CCC to make 
loans to farm operators, producers, 
processors and other owners of the 
seven basic farm products, but no 
loans shail be made for any of the 
commodi'ies when the market price 
exceeds 99% of the parity level. 

‘The limit of loans for purposes 
of this act shall be not to exceed 
90% of the calculated price parity 
in the case of each commodity, and 
loans to processors or other owners 
of products derived from the basic 
products shall be whatever amount is 
necessary in order that the original 
producers may receive not less than 
% of price parity,” the two meas- 
ures further provide. 

Sale Procedure 

Commodities which come into the 
possession of CCC could be sold in 
the open market only when parity 
levels have been reached. However, 
such products could be sold at any 
time in order to avoid spoilage, de- 
terioration or loss from any natural 
cause, the mills state. When such 
sales are made, an equal quantity of 
the same commodity must be pur- 
chased in the open market. 

CCC inventories or inventories in 
the hands of private owners would 
be permitted to accumulate until they 
teach 35% of the normal average 
requirements for consumption or use 
In the United States during a calen- 
dar, crop or fiscal year. This 35% 
would be considered as a working 
stock or reserve which would be 
available at the beginning of each 
year for sale in the open market. 
The two bills state that this action 
Would prevent prices from advanc- 
Ing beyond parity and would make 
Up deficits in crops resulting from 
unfavorable climatic factors or other 
Causes. 

A tariff, excise or processing tax 
would be collected on imports of the 
seven basic commodities to bring 
their imported price in line with 
S. items. In the case of exports, 
a the world price be lower than 

% of parity, the seller could ap- 
os to the treasury department for 
~A difference. It is believed that 
Provision amounts to an ex- 
Port subsidy. 


Commission Imposed 


The twin bills’ would establish a 
government price parity 


national 
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Bills Propose Retention of Parity 
System with Altered Base Period 


control commission to be composed 
of representatives of the Secretaries 
of Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, 
Treasury and State. This body would 
keep a current record of the char- 
acter and volume of domestic pro- 
duction, imports and exports of the 
parity products. In this way, the 
measure states, it would be certain 
that there “is a current market for 
all domestic products, an adequate 
supply for the’/domestic market and 


a balance maintained in the volume 
of imports and exports.” 

When the commodity reserve ex- 
ceeds 35% the commission would at- 
tempt to stimulate the export mar- 
ket, and when it fell below this fig- 
ure imports would be stepped up. 
Surplus products could be diverted 
to relief purposes and in experi- 
mentation for new uses. The bills in- 
timate that crop curtailment would 
be a last emergency step. The com- 
mission also would be authorized to 
approve, as a temporary measure, 
the complete elimination of any tar- 
iff, excise or processing tax when the 
landed cost of foreign products 
reaches the same level as U.S. parity. 


89 


In cases of crop failure or other 
emergencies, CCC would be empow- 
ered to import necessary quantities 
of commodities for use in the do- 
mestic market at prices not to ex- 
seed 110% of parity. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FIELD DAYS PLANNED 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Results of the 
small grain and wheat betterment 
program, initiated in 1937 by grain 
and milling interests, will be shown 
May 26 to June 7. The programs 
will begin with the annual agronomy 
day at Oklahoma A&M _ College, 
Stillwater, and will be supplemented 
with field days in various localities 
of the wheat belt. 
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Savory baked ham and good white 
bread—they’re outstanding favorites. 


And WYTASE is an outstanding favorite, too, 
with bakers who depend on it for breads with 


whiter crumb color, more appetizing flavor 


and a longer lasting freshness. 


So when you make your bread with WYTASE, 


consumers say, ‘‘Please Pass The Bread”. 


DOUGH WHITENER 


4 WYTASE is the registered trade mork of — 
' the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 


netural enzyme preparation for whitening 
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ICC Revises 
Drivers’ Log Form, 
ABA Reports 


CHICAGO — A revised form — 
“Form BMC 59”—with accompanying 
instructions covering its use has been 
prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for use on and aft- 
er July 1 in recording daily logs of 
drivers, the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation has reported in a bulletin to 
its members. 

Included are bakers’ driver-sales- 
men and transport drivers who are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

“Exempt from the log keeping re- 
quirement are drivers engaged in the 
transportation of property in inter- 
state or foreign commerce (1) wholly 
within a municipality, or (2) between 
contiguous municipalities or (3) with- 
in a zone adjacent to and commercial- 
ly a part of any such municipality or 
municipalities,’ the bulletin states. 
“For certain metropolitan areas the 
commission has defined what it 
means by ‘a zone adjacent to and 
commercially a part of any (such) 
municipality or municipalities.’ For 
the most part, however, it appears to 
be left to the reasonable judgment of 
the employer involved as to whether 
his drivers are exempt. 

“Bakers’ driver-salesmen, aside 
from the above-mentioned exceptions, 
are required to keep a driver’s log. 
During the war, the ICC was con- 
cerned with other matters and en- 
forcement of this provision was treat- 
ed lightly. While no drive is under 
way at this time to enforce it, bak- 
ers should be put on notice that this 
requirement exists and may be en- 
forced.” 

The ICC has defined “commercial 
zones” for the following municipali- 
ties: Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, St. -Louis, Washington, 
D. C., and the tri-state area of Dav- 
enport, Iowa, and Moline and Rock 
Island, Ill. Information concerning 
the extent of these areas may be ob- 
tained from the ICC. 

Bakers who have not received sam- 
ples of the new form and instructions 
have been urged by ABA to write to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C., for samples if 
they consider their operations are 
subject to the ICC act. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MACARONI MANUFACTURERS 
MEETING SET JUNE 23-24 


BRAIDWOOD, ILL. —The forty- 
fourth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, scheduled for June 23 and 24 
at French Lick, Ind., will consider in- 
dustry problems ranging from bag 
laundering regulations to industrial 
relations. 

Following registration on the open- 
ing day a discussion on the elimina- 
tion of certain Italian macaroni 
styles is planned, followed by a pres- 
entation of the durum millers’ promo- 
tion program. A state official, mill- 
er and bag manufacturer will partici- 
pate in the panel on bag laundering 
regulations. 

Public relations and products pro- 
motion will be discussion subjects on 
June 24, along with products enrich- 
ment and industrial relations. Talks 
on plant sanitation and weevil eradi- 
cation also will be presented. 

The completion of the business 
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program is being purposely delayed 
to permit the inclusion of all pos- 
sible up-to-the-minute subjects of the 
most importance, according to an 
announcement from the association’s 
secretary, M. J. Donna. 

Special entertainment is being 
planned to include a garden party, 
cocktails, the annual banquet and 
floor show. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPPOSITION TO NEW STATE 
TRADE-MARK LAWS URGED 


NEW YORK—Members of the 
United States Trade Mark Associa- 








May 13, were urged to oppose ef- 
forts by state legislators to intro- 
duce new state trade-mark laws un- 
til after the federal Lanham Act has 
become effective July 5 and has been 
clarified by workable administrative 
rulings. 

Kenneth Perry, vice president of 
Johnson & Johnson, declared that 
three eminent trade-mark authorities 
have held that the Lanham Act pro- 
hibits state statutes compelling 
state registration. He described the 
stated intent of the Lanham Act as 
directed toward protecting registered 
marks used in commerce from inter- 
ference by state or territorial legis- 
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Mr. Perry said that under the Lap. 
ham Act, the intent to “prote 
stopped somewhere short of prohjpj. 
tion, and it left to time and circyp, 
stance, definition of state “interfe. 
ence” that it discountenanced, }, 
emphasized that this purpose, 
avoid state interference, may fail in 
the absence of affirmative action by 
trade-mark owners. 

Citing current propaganda of state 
registration ‘‘specialists” as being 
misleading, Mr. Perry sail that the 
insidious and poisonous c:mpaign ty 
mislead trade-mark owners to believe 
that state registration was essential 


tion, at their annual meeting here lation. 


to protection was not based on fact, 








Robert W. Brooks, Mgr. 
Produts Service, spoke of 
STRENGTH in yeast. 


Howard A. Clark, Mgr. 
Technical Service, showed 
how HARDINESS im- 
proves yeast. 





Joe Lee, Vice President, 
told how PEOPLE make 
possible our fine yeast! 


Albert R. Fleischmann, 
Vice President, talked 
about our TRADITION 
OF QUALITY. 








—— 


Harry Ekstedt, Mer. 
Bakery Production 
Service, stressed UNI- 
FORMITY in yeast. 


Arthur Shaver, General 
Production Megr., ex- 
plained what PURITY 
means to yeast. 





‘\ 
iS OUR BUSINESS! 


It takes fine fermentation to make fine yeast-taised 
products. Fleischmann’s dependable yeast gives that 
fine balanced fermentation so prized by bakers of 
quality products. 


It’s no accident—because fermentation is our |usiness' 
Years of experience, endless scientific experiments, 
research and careful checking—all go into eac!: pound 
of Fleischmann’s Yeast. A tradition of quality backs 
each pound produced. Rigorous standards of purity 
strength, hardiness and uniformity—the four <ualities 
that make a great yeast—are assured when you use 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


More—the daily dependable production and service 
which characterize our business are the resul: of the 
devotion and skill of every member of the ! leisch- 
mann organization, top to bottom. 


All these are what you get with every pound o 
Fleischmann’s Yeast! 


FERMENTATION IS OUR 


Protect Your Future —Buy Your Extra Bonds Now! 
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ARBITRARY PRICE CUTS 
CALLED “BAD BUSINESS” 


CHICAGO — Arbitrary, over-all 

ice cuts on food at the present time 
are “bad business” and will not 
achieve lasting food price reductions, 
Patsy D’Agostino of New York, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers, warned recently. 

Such reductions are actually only 
“eyt-rate sales,” Mr. D’Agostino de- 
cared in a statement issued from 
Chicago headquarters of NARGUS. 
As such they mislead customers into 
expecting drastic reductions which 
cannot be continued unless the reduc- 
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tions are made from the raw product 
level right through the industry. 

Instead, Mr. D’Agostino pointed 
out, retailers, suppliers. and all others 
engaged in the food industry, should 
work for increased productivity at all 
levels so that price reductions can 
then logically follow, despite the in- 
flationary force of government pur- 
chases, government supports and 
other factors. 

“Food retailers who are cutting all 
of their prices 10% are actually put- 
ting on a gigantic sale for 10 days 
and assuming the loss, It is simply 
bad business and misleads customers 
into: expecting drastically lower prices 
to continue,’’ Mr. D’Agostino said. 


State retail grocers’ associations 
all over the country are already set- 
ting up round table conferences with 
their suppliers, the NARGUS presi- 
dent said, to bring prices down as 
quickly as possible. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WFO-2 TERMINATED 


WASHINGTON—tThe U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently an- 
nounced the termination of War Food 
Order 2, effective May 16, 1947. 
WFO-2 required manufacturers of 
butter to set aside certain percent- 
ages of their production for sale to 
government agencies. 








—_ 


This concludes a series of messages by members 
of the Fleischmann Division of Standard Brands 
Incorporated — a series addressed to the Bakers 
of America — to whose service we rededicate 
our knowledge, our energy and our resources. 
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Program Announced 
for South Dakota 
Bakers’ Convention 


SIOUX FALLS—Program speakers 
for the 1947 convention of the South 
Dakota Bakers Association scheduled 
to be held at the Cataract Hotel here 
June 4 have been announced. 

Art Forsman, Red Star Yeast and 
Products Co., Milwaukee, will discuss 
“What’s New in Sweet Goods” at the 
opening session. A “photo quiz’ on 
cake baking problems is being spon- 
sored .by Procter & Gamble during 
the morning session. Theodore G. 
Ottenbacher, Corn Products Sales 
Co., St. Paul, will bring the morning 
session to a close with a discussion on 
“Bread Trends.” 

The Standard Brands, Inc., film, 
“Sales-Ways,” will be shown as the 
opening feature of the afternoon ses- 
sion. Gene Maas, Maas-Keefe Co., 
St. Paul, will speak on the subject, 
“Does It Pay to Modernize Your Re- 
tail Shop?” S. M. Roberts, Century 
Machine Co., Cincinnati, will speak 
on “Is Labor or Machinery Cheaper 
in the Average Shop?” 

“Greaseless Bread Pans—the New- 
est Discovery in Baking” will be the 
subject of William C. Sheeran, Dow 
Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. Hal 
Lymnes, Vanboshirk and Remington, 
public accountants, Lincoln, Neb., will 
discuss “Bakery Operation Costs.” 

Election of officers will be held at 
the close of the afternoon session and 
P. H. Cadwell, J. W. Allen and Co., 
Chicago, will be the banquet speaker 
during the evening. 
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SPERRY DIVISION DIVIDES 
PACIFIC N.W. SALES AREA 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Pacific 
Northwest bakers’ flour sales district 
of the Sperry division of General 
Mills, Inc., with headquarters here, 
will become two separate sales dis- 
tricts on June 1, it was announced 
by E. O. Boyer, Sperry division presi- 
dent. 

J. E. Job, general flour sales man- 
ager since 1941 of the present Pacific 
Northwest district, will retain his 
headquarters here and direct the com- 
pany’s bakers’ flour sales in Oregon. 
The northern half of the present dis- 
trict, covering western Washington, 
will be under the direction of Ralph 
P. Ball, with headquarters in Seattle. 

When he assumes responsibility for 
bakers’ flour sales in the newly cre- 
ated Seattle district, Mr. Ball, now 
manager of the company’s grocery 
products sales in the area, will be 
succeeded by Edward E. Stewart, for- 
merly grocery products sales man- 
ager at Denver, Colo. 

William O, Carmichael will succeed 
Mr. Stewart as grocery products sales 
manager in the Colorado area. Mr. 
Carmichael formerly was a sales su- 
pervisor in Des Moines, Iowa. 
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VIRGINIA BAKERS COUNCIL 
PLANS SEPTEMBER MEETING 


RICHMOND—tThe Virginia Bakers 
Council, Inc., is planning a fall meet- 
ing at Natural Bridge Hotel, Natural 
Bridge, Va., Sept. 12-14. Business 
sessions and entertainment features 
are being scheduled on the program. 
Harold K. Wilder, P.O. Box 6026, 
Richmond 22, is executive secretary 
of the orgartization. 
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ITO Charter Seen as Possible 


Bar to Price 


By MILDRED HODGSON 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The proposed 
International Trade Organization 
charter could, through its elimina- 
tion of import quota protection, pre- 
vent operation of the government 
support price program when domes- 
tic prices go higher than the world 
market level, a study just completed 
by the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion for the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee reveals. 

The situation could result in this 
fashion, the study assumes. Domes- 
tic price support operations might 
well result in selling prices consider- 
ably above world prices. Large im- 
ports of some commodities would 
then begin to move into the United 
States, raising the cost of the pro- 
gram to the government. The gov- 
ernment, however, would be power- 
less under the proposed charter to 
impose import quotas to ward off or 
correct this situation unless it was 
willing to impose production and 
marketing controls on domestic out- 
put of the commodities in question. 

There are two exceptions to this 
quota ban, but it is believed that 
they would not afford any great 
measure of relief: (1) Quotas may be 
used until July 1, 1949, if essential 
to the liquidation of temporary sur- 
pluses owned or controlled by the 
government; (2) Quotas are permit- 
ted in conjunction with inter-govern- 
mental commodity agreements drawn 
up under the ITO charter provisions. 


Loan Program 


The proposed charter, the study 
states, might also have an adverse 
effect on the loan program, although 
it does not impose any direct limita- 
tions on it. Here again the loans 
might result in a higher domestic 
price and increased imports with the 
government not able to impose quota 
restrictions. However, under the 
AAA legislation, loans are now tied 
to marketing regulations. But the 
study points out that the United 
States will probably not be able to 
maintain a long-term loan policy 
which would maintain domestic prices 
above world prices by more than the 
amount of export duty unless, at 
the same time, it restricted domestic 
production directly or indirectly. 

In regard to parity payments, the 
charter offers no direct interference. 
However, the study states, if the 
parity payments should result either 
in decreasing imports or expanding 
exports, the United States would be 
obligated to consult with other inter- 
ested members of the ITO with a 
view to the possible limitation of the 
parity payments to avoid interference 
with international trading. 


Prohibits Subsidies 


The proposed charter would pro- 
hibit the use of export subsidies, ef- 
fective three years after its adoption 
except for commodities where burden- 
some world surpluses exist, or where 
domestic production controls are in 
effect. This phrase “burdensome 
world surpluses” has not yet been de- 
fined, the study says, and it does not 
seem that a surplus existing in only 
one country would warrant an export 
subsidy unless that country was so 
important as a world supplier that its 
surplus could have a depressing effect 
on markets in other countries. 

Tariff officials believé that the ex- 


Support Program 


port subsidy on wheat would be elim- 
inated except as a temporary meas- 
ure or as part of a commodity agree- 
ment unless wheat was in burden- 
some world surplus. In the latter 
case, a subsidy could be used to 
maintain but not to increase the 
share which the United States had in 
the world trade in this product in a 
previous representative period. 


Restrictions Forbidden 


Adoption of the charter by the 
United States would require the 
President, in his consideration of im- 
posing import quotas or fees on for- 
eign products moving into the United 
States in large amounts under Sec- 
tion 22 of the AAA, to refrain from 
proclaiming any restrictions in viola- 
tion of the charter. Thus, if the 
tariff negotiations result in a com- 
mitment that the United States will 
not impose more than a specified rate 
of duty on a particular product, a fee 
under Section 22 could not be im- 
posed on that product unless this 
country invoked the escape clause 
provided in the charter. 

On general tariff reductions, which 
are provided in the proposed charter, 
the commission study states that it 
is not possible to determine at this 
time with any degree of precision 
the effect on our domestic agricul- 
tural programs of a general reduc- 


tion of duties in the United States 
and in the countries which are im- 
portant markets for American goods. 
At the public hearings preceding the 
reciprocal trade negotiations now go- 
ing on in Geneva many representa- 
tives of agriculture stated that the 
farmers of this country could not ab- 
sorb further tariff cuts. 


“Two-Price” System 


It is evident, the tariff report 
states, that the provisions of the 
charter with respect to quotas and 
subsidies, if adopted, will have a 
strong tendency to deter adoption of 
the “two-price’”’ system for agricul- 
ture products. So far as the export 
subsidy feature is concerned, “two- 
price” systems could be maintained 
for three full years after the charter 
becomes effective. However, if as a 
result of a dual price system, the 
market in the United States becomes 
so attractive that excessively large 
imports occur and this country de- 
sired to impose some means of im- 
port controls, it could not do so un- 
less it also restricted production or 
marketing. 

The tenor of the tariff report in- 
dicates that tariff officials fear this 
inability on the part of the United 
States to impose quotas when needed 
as the most real danger to the agri- 
culture program as it now stands. 
Should the price support program not 
be continued—and this decision will 
be one of those made in determining 
the long-range postwar agricultural 
program—this danger might be less. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Conference of European Food 


Officials in July Held Likely 


WASHINGTON —It is indicated 
that a conference of ministers of 
food from leading nations in Europe 
in July will take place, as suggested 
in a letter from Clinton P. Anderson, 
secretary of agriculture, to Dr. D. A. 
FitzGerald, secretary-general of the 
International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil. 

That the need for such a confer- 
ence exists emphasizes the accuracy 
of observations made here that only 
through the best management of dis- 
tribution and use of food and feed 
grain crops will the world crisis be 
ended in 1948. 


Letter Quoted 


The text of Mr. Anderson’s letter 
to Dr. FitzGerald follows: 

“Since our recent conversation on 
the subject, I have been turning 
over in my mind the cereals pros- 
pects for the 1947-48 crop year. It 
seems altogether probable that in 
the absence of prompt action by the 
various countries to utilize most ef- 
fectively this year’s indigenous crops 
only an extraordinary and wholly 
unlikely combination of favorable de- 
velopments during the next few 
months can possibly obviate a repe- 
tition next spring and summer of the 
major difficulties the world is now 
facing. 

“The United States, it is true, has 
prospects of another bumper wheat 
crop, but the increase over last year 
would not offset the decline which 
now seems certain in food grain pro- 
duction in western Europe. Further- 
more, this year’s record grain export 
program from the United States of 
over 550 million bu. includes 120 
million bu. of corn. There is no as- 
surance that this year’s corn crop 


will be large enough to duplicate 
these corn exports in 1947-48. The 
United States will, of course, make 
available every bushel of grain it pos- 
sibly can spare and transport, but 
this will not resolve the difficulties 
which appear to be facing the deficit 
grain supply countries. Let’s look at 
it this way: 


Export Totals 


“For the current crop year the U.S. 
export program totals between 14 
and 15 million tons. Disregarding 
other exporting countries for the 
moment, exports from the United 
States in 1947-48 totaling perhaps 
20 million tons would be needed to 
offset prospective declines in food 
grain production in western Europe 
alone—and- this would assume the 
availability of supplies and trans- 
portation. Even if Canada, Australia, 
Argentina and other possible export- 
ing countries were able in the aggre- 
gate to increase exports sufficiently 
to offset prospective declines in pro- 
duction in importing countries, ex- 
ports from the United States in 1947- 
48 equal to the all-time record of 
the current crop year would-not avoid 
a critical shortage next spring and 
summer unless importing countries 
generally are able to collect and dis- 
tribute for human food more of their 
indigenous supplies than they are this 
year. 

“If this is to be done, the necessary 
preparations must be made before 
the harvest season to-insure the hus- 
banding of indigenous grain supplies 
by the importing countries. The 
measures required might well be so 
difficult of initiation that their effec- 
tiveness would be dependent on full 
realization of their necessity. More- 
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over, the experience of those coup. 
tries whose collection and distriby. 
tion programs have been most effec. 
tive should be of great value to the 
officials in those countries where 
these programs have not been go ef. 
fective. 
Two-fold Objective 

“I suggest, therefore, that the In. 
ternational Emergency Food Coun. 
cil sponsor a cereals conference with 
a two-fold objective of: 

“(A) Explaining the urge::' neces. 
sity for husbanding indigencus food 
supplies and for the most »ffective 
programs of indigenous cere: collec. 
tion and distribution; and 

“(B) Discussing the successful fea- 
tures of food management programs 
of countries attending the co: ference 
and adopting courses of action that 
may be taken to insure maximum 
collections and orderly distri!)\ition of 


indigenously produced food supplies, 
“To be most effective, suc: a con- 
ference should be attended by the 


ministers of food and agriculture as 
well as their administrative officials 
and technical experts. It probably 
should be held in Europe not later 
than the middle of July. 

“I, of course, fully appreciate the 
immensity of the food management 
job that confronts many of the coun- 
tries. Nevertheless, it is :pparent 
that unless every precaution is taken 
to insure against dissipation of in- 
digenously produced food supplies 
from the coming harvest, the world 
may be confronted a year from now 
with a food problem more difficult 
than at present. In view of this, the 
agenda of the conference I propose 
should include such addition«! items 
as will promote a thorough under- 
standing of the food problem that 
lies ahead and lay the basis for the 
most effective action by the importing 
countries.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE---— 


SRA TO CONTROL RICE PRICE 

WASHINGTON—Price control of 
rice, transferred by executive order 
from the Office of Price Administra- 
tion to the Secretary of Agriculture 
as of May 4, 1947, has been a: iegated 
to the sugar rationing administration 
of the Department of Agricult ure, ef- 
fective May 9, 1947. Leroy K. Smith, 
chief of the grain branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion, USDA, has been designated by 
Clinton P. Anderson, secretary, as 
advisor to the secretary for rice price 
control. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MANY ADVANTAGES CLAIMED 
FOR NEW MOISTURE METER 


KANSAS CITY—Development of @ 
direct reading electronic moisture 
meter capable of measuring the per- 
centage of moisture in “almos' any 
substance” was announced recently 
by Dr. C. N. Kimball, vice president 
of the C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas 
City. 

Features claimed for the nev de- 
velopment include its automatic ac- 
tion, direct reading and automatic 
compensation for temperature. T he 
meter reports the percentage 110lS- 
ture in 15 seconds. 

Moisture percentages up to 9! 
be measured with accuracy con par- 
able with the traditional oven-ba'»nce 
methods which have been the s' nd- 
ard laboratory procedure for mols- 
ture determinations, Dr. Kimball < «id. 
He added that the device may be 
used with solid, liquid, granular oF 
powdered material. It will be mar 
keted by the C. J. Patterson Co. 
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TELL US MORE 
Teacher! 


@ Maybe you're like a lot of food tech- 
nologists and salt buyers who have 
gone along thinking all salt is the same. 
Actually, of course, various brands 
and grades and grains of salt differ in 
many respects. 





Take solubility: In salting cheese, 
slow solubility is highly important and 
desirable. Otherwise, salt is lost in the 
whey, producing flat, under-salted 
cheese. On the other hand, in salting 
butter, salt must dissolve with light- 
ning speed. If the butterfat is on the 
soft side—lacking in body—at certain 
seasons, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that over-working is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may lose its de- 
sirable physical properties and become 
mottled or marbled—and may lose its 
moisture, become leaky. Yet, if the 
salt is not properly dissolved, the but- 
ter may be gritty. 





To meet these problems, we have set 
up definite solubility standards for 
Diamond Crystal Salt. Our Butter 
Salt, for example, dissolves completely 
in water at 65° F. in less than 9.8 sec- 
onds—average rate, 9.2 seconds. That 
is why so many quality-minded food 
processors have learned to depend on 
Diamond Crystal products, manufac- 
tured under strict quality-control 
standards for solubility rate. 
G 





If salt solubility enters into your pro- 
cessing, write to our Technical Direc- 
tor. He will gladly recommend the 
correct Diamond Crystal Salt for best 
results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. B-12, 
St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
Process SALT 








ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CoO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 











Executive Offices 
Chanin Building, New York City 
Sales Offices 


NATIONAL 
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PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., 
APPOINTS W. H. GRIBBLE 


MINNEAPOLIS — W. H. Gribble, 
former assistant to the president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed operations manager of the 
newly created grocery products divi- 
sion, it has been announced by Paul 
S. Gerot, division president. 

Mr. Gribble’s appointment was 
made in connection with the organi- 
zation of three new divisions from 
the old flour and cereal division. The 





W. H. Gribble 


other two units are the flour milling 
division and the grain division. 

Mr. Gribble, associated with Pills- 
bury since 1927, served at company 
offices in Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City and Chicago before his trans- 
fer to the Minneapolis general office 
in 1943. In Minneapolis, he first was 
connected with the company’s war 
supply department in developing and 
producing food for American mili- 
tary forces. He became director of 
service in October, 1944. 

Mr. Gerot, coincident with Mr. 
Gribble’s appointment, named Arthur 
H. Rixe, former chief accountant, as 
controller of the new division. 
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GOLF TOURNAMENT HELD 
MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
Grain Shippers Association held its 
annual golf tournament at Midland 
Hills, June 2. 





Government Buying 
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e@e@ RATS ... 


DO YOU KNOW THAT— 


The rat propagates at such an explosive rate that the repro- 
duction potential of one pair of rats in a 3-year period is some 


350 million progeny? 


DO YOU ALSO KNOW THAT— 


You can be rid of rats and mice without the worry that the use 
of poison involves—without the inconvenience of setting and clean- 
ing traps—and without the expense of exterminating service? 


YOU CAN BE YOUR OWN EXTERMINATOR 


We have prepared a bait (in cookie form) that contains Red 
Squill, a drug from the Mediterranean, which is harmless to humans 
and domestic animals, but has the special qualities that mean 
DEATH TO THESE RODENTS. The Red Squill, being a slow- 
acting drug, practically eliminates the possibility of rodents dying 
indoors. They are forced to go outdoors in their frantic search for 


water. 


ALL YOU DO IS SCATTER OUR RODENT CONTROL 
COOKIES IN INFESTED AREAS 


Try Our Trial Order— 
No. XB—1501—Packed 100 Baits to Box, Price $ 8.00 
No. XB—1502—Packed 250 Baits to Box, Price $15.00 


No. XB—1503—Packed 500 Baits to Box, Price $25.00 
No. XB—1504—Packed 1,000 Baits to Box, Price $40.00 


“IT IS WORTH THE PRICE BECAUSE IT DOES THE WORK 
WITHOUT DANGER TO HUMAN LIFE” 


Your purchase order or check will assure you prompt delivery. 
We pay all shipping charges except on C.O.D. orders. 


RODENT CONTROL CO. 


220 BROADWAY 


35 Baits, $3.00 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








oon F Grunch 








(Continued from page 9) 


and the Portland, Ore., office 35,789,- 
208 bu. 
¥ ¥ 


Early Buying Mostly Texas 


Announcement of Commodity Cred- 
it Corp.’s intentions to buy new crop 
wheat tended to freeze the market 
somewhat June 3, and trading was 
curtailed until some indication was 
available as to what the agency 
would pay. CCC was seeking wheat 
for first and second half of June 
only at present, which meant that 
early purchases will have to be made 
mostly in Texas. 

Texas movement picked up rapidly 
early this week and it was estimated 
that more than 50 stations were load- 
ing wheat June 3. First receipts 
were of excellent quality and in- 
cluded much wheat of a good protein 
level. 





EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 


Auto wi, Machi: 





- COLBORNE MFG. Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MI.utne Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 





FERBO FINE ART 
IMITATION FLAVORINGS 
Create Captivating Taste 

Straight Butter Flavor 
92 Score Quality 
Butter-Cream Flavor 
High-Score Butterscotch Flavor 
Caramel-Nut-Butter Flavor 
Rum-Butterscotch Flavor 
Fine Art Maple Flavor 
French Tang Vanilla 
Samples to the trade 
upon letterhead request 


FERBO CO., Madison, N. J. 











SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 


Lucky Star Flour 
Made from CANADIAN SPRING WHEAT FOR EXPORT 
NORTHERN SALES AGENCIES 


Cable Address Avenue Bldg. 
Norsalag WINNIPEG, CANADA 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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You are cord 
of the aemonstration 
103rd an 


Kansas wheat crop 


Master of C 


served at 5:0 


This wheat plot 

provement Association, headed by Mr. C. ©. Skiver 0 

and Mr. Jess B. Smith of Kansas City. For the last six years there have 

been about thirty such plots each year in Kansas, on which 4 good many 

varieties of wheat have been tested and demonstrated in the interest of 
improvement. 


We are especiall 
the following leaders: 


Closing Remarks— 


The program 
0 o'clock. 


Hoping you 


I remain 


r. s.—Iin driving 
Indian Cre 
103rd St 
crossroad, 

on Highway 


Kansas City % Me., 


ially invited to attend 4 discuss 
heat Plot on my farm, outside of Overland Park, 
Wednesday , June 1 


a Antioch Road, on 


eremonies—Mr. 


reet, drive @ 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘*MIDLAND”’ 












DWEIGHT 





CAPACITY 12,000 HUNDRE 


765 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


June 2, 1947 












jon and examination 





the Kansas Wheat Inm- 


is under the supervision of 
f¢ Manhattan, Kansas, 


y fortunate in having 45 speakers on our program 


President 


Jess B. Smith, 
Association 


Kansas Wheat Improvement 


Kansas City, Missouri 


pr. Paul de Kruif, Writer and Roving Editor 


Reader's Digest 


Mr. Lee Marshall, Chairman 
Continental Baking Company 
New York City, New York 


1st Vice president 


Mr. Richard Uhlmann, 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago, Tllinois 


p. M.--4@ barbecue dinner will be 


will pegin at 3:00 


can come to enjoy the program and greet our out-of-town 


sincerely, 


Paul Udlmann, 


to the farm, suggest you use Highway No. 69, south to 
ek Bridge, turn right (west) at the end of the pridge on 
to the farm, which is at the first 


mile west 
located on the southwest corner. be a sign 


No. 69 and 103rd street. 


There will 


ee Y 






—— 
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the Trade — 





Program 


WHEAT IMPROVEMENT MEETING 
¥ ¥ Wednesday, June 18, 1947 


FIELD PROGRAM 
At Wheat Plots 


3:00 P. M.—Field Program Under the Direction of 
Mr. C. T. HALi 


County Agent, Johnson County 


Mr. C. E. SKIVER 


Director, Kansas Wheat Improvement Association 


Portable Wheat Cleaning and Treating Machine Will Be Displayed 


SPEAKERS’ PROGRAM 


In Barbecue Grove 


3:30 P. M.—Mnr. Jess B. SMITH 


President, Kansas Wheat Improvement Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dr. PAUL DE KRUIF 
Writer and Roving Editor, Reader's Digest 


Mr. LEE MARSHALL 
Chairman, Continental Baking Co., New York, N. Y. 


Mr. RicHarp UHLMANN 


First Vice President, Chicago Board of Trade, 
Chicago, Ill. 


5:00 P. M.—Barbecue and Liquid Refreshments 
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LUNCHEON FOR DR. AMOS—Dr. A. J. Amos of London, Eng., partner 
of Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones in private consulting practice specializing in 
cereals, was entertained at luncheon May 28 in the Minneapolis Athletic 
Club by Dr. Frank L. Gunderson, research and products development 
vice president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Dr. Amos addressed the recent an- 
nual convention of the American Association of Cereal Chemists in Kan- 
sas City. He is chief examiner in bread making to the City and Guilds 
of London Institute and is prominent in trade and scientific circles. Dr. 
Amos and Dr. Kent-Jones were appointed as scientific advisers for the 





Ministry of Foods to the mills recommissi 
place blitzed mills in British ports. 


d during the war to re- 


In the picture above, left to right, 


are Dr. William Coffey, president-emeritus of the University of Minne- 
sota; Dr. William F. Geddes, chief of the division of agricultural biochem- 
istry in the same institution; Dr. Amos; Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean of the 
University of Minnesota’s College of Agriculture, and R. A. Bottomley, 
Australian cereal chemist now a graduate student associated with Dr. 


Bailey. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Henry R. Gough, managing direc- 
tor of Hackshall’s, Ltd., Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, visited in Chicago recently. 
His company operates a biscuit plant, 
a bread bakery and also a flour mill. 
Mr. Gough expects to remain in this 
country until September. He went to 
New York from Chicago. 


Paul H. Baum, vice president and 
director of sales, the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
made his headquarters with E. S. 
Thompson of New York, during a re- 
cent eastern business trip. 


J. A. MacNair of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co., and V. E. Newcomb of V. E. 
Newcomb & Co., New York, have left 
by motor with Mrs. MacNair and Mrs. 
Newcomb for a 10-day vacation which 
they will spend at Toy Town Tavern, 
Winchendon, Mass. 


Cc. C. Chinski, Chinski Trading 
Corp., New York, has returned from 
a brief business trip on which he 
flew to Washington and back. 


Laurence Hale, president of the 
Michigan State Millers Association, 
entered a hospital recently for an 
operation. It is expected that he will 
be confined for a period of at least 
two weeks. 


Henry H. Cate, president and gen- 
eral manager of Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Kansas City, flew to Dallas 
last week to attend the graduation of 
a daughter, Martha Cate. The ex- 
ercises were held at the Highland 
Park High School, Dallas, May 28. 
The Cates have been entertaining 
Mr. Cate’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. 
Cate, at their home in Dallas. 
C, J. Cate is the president of the Co- 





lumbia (S.C.) Supply Co. Henry Cate 
returned to Kansas City June 3. 


After attending a meeting of Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co. officials 
in St. Louis May 24-25, Harold P. 
Bell, Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, spent several days in New 
Orleans, returning to Kansas City 
May 29. 

® 


Walter F. Malloy, Bates Grain Co., 
Kansas City, was elected to member- 
ship on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade last week. 


Daniel J. Rhule, assistant sales 
manager, Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, and Mrs. Rhule re- 
turned last week-end from a month’s 
trip in the East. While there they 
visited Mr. Rhule’s former home in 
Pittsburgh. 

a 


A boy, Stephen O’Donnell, was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Willis C. Theis 
May 19. Mr. Theis is with the Si- 
monds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
sas. A grandparent is Frank A. Theis, 
president of Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co. 

® 


Millers present at the recent box- 
car meeting in Kansas City included 
E. B. Smith, director of traffic, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; W. T. 
McArthur, transportation vice presi- 
dent, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis; W. C. Nichols, traffic manager, 
Shellabarger’s, Inc., Salina, Kansas; 
James C. Lysle, president and gen- 
eral manager, E. C. Owens, traffic 
manager, J. C. Lysle Milling Co., 
Leavenworth, Kansas; D. S. Jackman, 
vice president, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, and E. E. Kohlwes, 
traffic manager, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, and E. L. Spitze, assistant 


traffic manager, Quaker Oats Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 
® 


E. P. Mitchell, E. P. Mitchell Co., 
Kansas City, is in New York this 
week on business. He will meet Mrs. 
Mitchell in Washington and they will 
attend the graduation ceremonies of 
their son, Eugene, Jr., who is receiv- 
ing a law degree from Georgetown 
University. 


Emory C. Rice, vice president, 
Rice’s Bakery, Baltimore, and Wil- 
liam E. Maier, secretary, Maier Bak- 
ery, Reading, Pa., were in attendance 
at the Benge Executive Leadership 
Clinic at Asheville, N. C., the week 
of May 24. The Benge Sales Man- 
agers’ Personnel Clinic held a week 
earlier was attended by Charles L. 
Smith, vice president of Rice’s Bak- 
ery. 

ee 


Pp. A. Kier, manager, National mill 
of the National Biscuit Co., operating 
a 17,000-sack mill at Toledo, Ohio, 
has gone to New York for a visit. 
The mill will be down for two or 
three weeks in June for annual clean- 
up and vacations. 

* 


Alfred E. Schultz, secretary of the 
Toledo Board of Trade, reports that 
a large delegation of members will 
attend the meeting of the Ohio Grain, 
Mill and Feed Dealers Association at 
the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio, June 5 and 6, with a number of 
distinguished speakers on the pro- 
gram, including Ray B. Bowden, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, from Washington. 

* 

Ralph B. Wade, branch grocery 
manager, Atlanta office of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., and Mrs. Wade have an- 
nounced the birth of a baby girl 
on May 29. The young lady has been 
given the name Beverly. Before her 
marriage last July, Mrs. Wade was 
secretary to J. R. Henderson, South- 
east regional manager, bulk products 
division, headquarters Atlanta, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc. 

* 


S. O. Powell, manager of the Jack- 
sonville, Fla., branch office, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., visited the branch and 
regional offices in Atlanta during the 
past week. 

‘a 


Morris Abelman, president and 
Clarence Fitzgerald, Puritan Mills, 
Atlanta, are spending a week or 10 
days in Tampa, Fla. 


c 
Charles Summers of the Security 
Elevator Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, is 
hunting bears in Canada and D. B. 
Frazee of the same firm is spending 
a fortnight fishing in Arkansas. 
® 


Lewis B. Wall of New York, presi- 
dent of the bulk pre-mix division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Lewis E. 
Russell of Springfield, Ill., vice presi- 
dent of the division, are visiting Pills- 
bury headquarters in Minneapolis. 

* 


Kenneth D. Lozier, vice president 
of the St. Regis Sales Corp., New 
York City, and V. C. Douglas, western 
sales executive, Chicago, are Minne- 
apolis visitors this week. 

* 

John W. Cain, president and man- 
ager of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, and George K. 
Reeder, manager of the Kansas City 
office of the Houston Port & Traffic 


June 3, 1947 


—__SSS==_=_EOox 
VACATION OBSTACLE 


A. W. Estes, secretary-treasurer of 
the Midwest Grain Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, finds his 16-year-old son, 
Karl, a big obstacle to vacations. Two 
years ago while Mr. and Mrs. Estes 
were in the East the youth underwent 
an emergency appendectomy. Last 
week Mr. and Mrs. Estes started on 
a trip to Iowa but were intercepted 
at Salina and brought back when 
Karl was injured in an automobile 
collision. The boy is still in the hos- 
pital, but is in no danger. 


SCA cae 


Bureau, Inc., are newly appointed di- 
rectors of the Foregin Trade Club of 
Kansas City, it was announced last 
week. 





Visitors on the Hutchinson Board 
of Trade last week included W. G. 
Catron, Jr., Russell-Miller Mil\ing Co,, 
St. Joseph, Mo., and Ed Powers of 
the Alton, Ill., branch, and George 


W. Altorfer of J. S. Templeton Sons, 
Chicago. 
cd 
C. A. Barrows, assistant manager 
and sales manager, Valier Spies 
Milling Company, spent ihe last 
week-end with his family in Kansas 
City. 
ae 
W. D. Fernald, general agent at 
Minneapolis for the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad, has been 
named general agent for the road at 
Kansas City. His friends in the traf- 
fic clubs in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
are giving him a farewell luncheon 


June 9. 
* 


Joseph Kaswan, New York mill 
agent, has been visiting his connec- 
tions in the Northwest and South- 
west this past week. 

& 

Atherton Bean, executive vice pres- 
ident, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, was in Kansas City June 2. 
After observing progress of the 1947 


Kansas wheat crop, he termed pros- 
pects as being “very good.” 
& 
L. E. McCown, sales manager, Ar- 


nold Milling Co., Sterling, /ansas, 
has recently been in the South at- 
tending bakers’ conventions in Hot 
Springs, Ark., and New Orleans, and 
calling on the trade in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Texas and Mississippi 

* 


Carl D. Weist, Reading, | and 
Norman Miner, Ft. Wayne, Ind., rep- 
resentatives of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, visited the com- 
pany’s offices a few days this weck. 

e 


Russell L. White, who heads the 
White Baking Co., Indianapolis, has 
been elected to the board of «irec- 
tors of the Indiana Bell Telep'one 
Co. Mr. White also is president of 
the Indiana National Bank and holds 
directorships in several large Inciana 
concerns, including the Union ‘rust 
Co.,. Kingan & Co., Marmon-Her":ng- 
ton Co. and the Indiana Limestone 
Co. 


cd 
Kimball J. Cranney, former Salt 
Lake manager of the National Biscuit 
Co. and subsequently assistant acver- 


tising manager at the general oflices 
of the same firm in New York City, 
has returned to Utah to become 4aS- 
sociated with N. V. Sanders in the 
Clover Club Foods. Co. at Kaysville. 
Mr. Cranney, a native of Logan, 
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Utah, and graduate of Utah State 

tural College, started with the 
National Biscuit Co. 20 years ago in 
Los Angeles. He was transferred to 
Salt Lake City as special represefi- 
tative in 1936. 


——BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA’S BIG WHEAT 
CROP CONTINUES GOOD 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Oklahoma’s 
anticipated biggest wheat crop con- 
tinues to show good to excellent con- 
dition, with a minimum of damage 
by excessive rains, wind storms and 
hail. In somé localities rust has ap- 
peared, but the damage is negligible 
thus far. 

However, it is agreed that no more 
yaiti is needed by wheat. Acreage 
abandonment is small and percentage 
of damage from all causes low. 

Should fair weather prevail the 
next two or three weeks, harvesting 
will be in full swing. In the south- 
western counties, harvest ordinarily 
begins the early part of June, particu- 
larly of the early varieties. It is esti- 
mated that 920 combines will be 
needed in addition to those owned in 
the state to take care of the large 
crop. 


——~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





PHILETUS H. HOLT, 80, 
DIES; RETIRED IN 1924 


NEW YORK—Philetus H. Holt, 
who was at one time very active in 
the flour business as head of Holt & 
Co., exporter, died May 24 at the 
age of 80. Mr. Holt, who retired in 
1924, had been with the company for 
40 years and came from a long line 
of flour men, his great grandfather 
having founded Holt & Co. in 1804. 
Until the firm was liquidated shortly 
after Mr. Holt’s retirement, it was 
the oldest of its kind in New York. 

Mr. Holt was at one time vice 
president of the New York Produce 
Exchange and had held many offices 
in Summit, N. J., where he lived, and 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
One son, Capt. Robert S. Holt, was 
killed in Japan early in the recent 
war and his widow and three daugh- 
ters survive. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


M. L. GEAR JOINS STAFF 
OF GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


KANSAS CITY—M. L. (Boots) 
Gear, formerly vice president and 
treasurer of the Kansas Elevator Co., 
Kansas City, has joined Goffe & Car- 
kener, Inc., Kansas City, it was an- 
nounced recently. Mr. Gear was with 
the Kansas Elevator Co. for many 
years prior to the recent sale of the 
firm’s properties. A long-time mem- 
ber of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, he will be associated with 
the grain department of Goffe & 
Carkener. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEMIS TO DISTRIBUTE NEW. 
DEVICE FOR CLOSING BAGS 


MIN NEAPOLIS—The Dave Fisch- 

in Co. of Minneapolis, manufactur- 
ers of Industrial sewing machinery, 
has appointed the Bemis Bro. Bag 

' aS exclusive distributor of its 
new hand electric filled bag closer. 
, The machine weighs less than 11 
b., including a full cone of thread, 
and is said to be the only bag closer 
of its kind on the market. Designed 
and constructed exclusively for bag 
Closing, it operates from any AC or 
; 110-volt line, and is ideally suited 
or closing cotton and burlap, as well 
a most kinds of paper bags, the 
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company states. It will close about 
100 bags an hour, with tight and 
uniform stitches, four to the inch. 

The company points out that op- 
erators have only to guide the ma- 
chine, holding a bag in one hand and 
the closer in the other. A switch 
on the handle makes starting and 
stopping possible with a flick of the 
thumb. 

Currently priced at $225, net Min- 
neapolis, the new machine fulfills a 
variety of bag closing needs, and 
according to the Bemis company is 
meeting with much success. Produc- 
tion of the units is being increased 
by the Fischbein company, and they 
report ability to make prompt ship- 
ment. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


W. C. MANDER DIES 


MILWAUKEE — W. C. Mander, 
milling engineer for Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. until his recent retirement, 
died May 29 after a long illness. He 
had been connected with the firm 
since 1926 when it purchased the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. He had been 
with Nordyke & Marmon for 11 
years before the _ consolidation. 
Funeral services were held June 2. 
Surviving are his widow, a daughter, 
Mrs. Jean Hurt and a sister, Mrs. 
T. Smith of Woodstock, Ont. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL FOODS CORP. 
MAKES PROMOTIONS 


NEW YORK — Edwin T. Gibson, 
vice president of the General Foods 
Corp., has been named executive vice 
president, Austin S. Igleheart, presi- 
dent, announced recently. B. C. Olney 
has been advanced to vice president 
to succeed Mr. Gibson. J. Nelson 
Williams, also named a vice presi- 
dent, will continue to direct all pur- 
chasing operations of the company. 
Miss Minna Green, formerly assistant 
to the secretary, has been named as- 
sistant secretary of the corporation. 
W. Archie Sugg, merchandising and 
advertising manager of the Franklin 
Baker Division, has been named as- 
sociate advertising manager of the 
Post Cereals Division of General 
Foods. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MACK FREEDMAN JOINS 
MIDLAND IN NEW YORK 


KANSAS CITY — Mack Freedman 
of Philadelphia, has joined the sales 
staff of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, as special repre- 
sentative in the New York area. He 
will work out of the eastern sales of- 
fice of the company, which is under 
the direction of T. Marshall Holt, 
vice president in charge of eastern 
sales for the Midland company. 


DEATHS 


Emil R. Lehman of the Geary 
(Okla.) Milling Co., died May 21 in 
an Oklahoma City hospital. A _ pio- 
neer in the state’s milling industry, 
Mr. Lehman had also been prominent 
in the Oklahoma Millers Association. 


Dorothy Nichols Hodge, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. William C. Nichols, 
Minneapolis, died May 31, after a 
long illness. She was the daughter of 
the vice president of The Miller Pub- 
lishing Co. Besides her parents, she 
is survived by her brother, John 
Nichols of Detroit, Mich. 











A charter member of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, Robert J. 
Thresher, 82, died June 2 in Kansas 
City. His membership dates back to 


1894. In 1900 he formed a broker- 
age company and in 1903 a partner- 
ship which lasted 15 years was orig- 
inated between the late Leon A. Full- 
er and Mr. Thresher. Later the R. 
J. Thresher Grain Co. was formed 
and in 1934 he became manager of 
the Kansas City office of Thomson & 
McKinnon, Chicago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOSEPH V. LANE DIES 
FOLLOWING LONG CAREER 


NEW YORK—Joseph V. Lane, 
president of Joseph V. Lane & Co., 
Inc., prominent in export flour in- 
surance, died May 30. Mr. Lane had 
an unusually broad acquaintance 
among millers and had been associat- 
ed with them from 30 to 40 years. 

His earlier connection was with 
F. H. Price & Co., and following Mr. 
Price’s death he took over the busi- 
ness, later changing the name. Later 
he operated through March & Mc- 
Lennan. 

He was president of the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors in 
1930-31. His widow and son, Joseph 
V. Lane, Jr., an attorney, survive 
him. 














BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., 
NAMES 3 VICE PRESIDENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Philip W. Pills- 
bury, president of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has announced the appointment 
of Harvey J. Patterson and Morgan 
F. Dougherty as division vice presi- 


Harvey J. Patterson 


dents and William E. Derrick as divi- 
sion vice president-New York, of the 
newly created flour milling division. 

The flour milling division is one 
of three divisions growing out of the 
old flour and cereal division. The 
other two units are the grocery prod- 
ucts division and the grain division. 

A. B. Sparboe was named flour 
milling division president about a 
month ago. 

Mr. Patterson, former vice presi- 
dent, bulk sales, flour and cereal 
division, has been with Pillsbury for 
32 years, starting in 1915 as an office 
boy. He worked on a house-to-house 
canvassing crew, did resale work in 
North Dakota, later had a regular 
territory in northern Illinois. At the 
start of World War I he left a sales 
desk in Minneapolis to take a baking 
course at Dunwoody Institute and 
was assigned to the Navy baking de- 
partment. Returning to Pillsbury 
after the war as a salesman in Ne- 
braska, he later established and man- 








pv 


Morgan F. Dougherty 


aged the company’s branch at Oma- 
ha. He was transferred to Cleve- 
land as manager before his eventual 
return to Minneapolis in 1935. He 
was appointed vice president in 
charge of bulk sales in 1940. 

Mr. Dougherty, former vice presi- 
dent, production, flour and cereal divi- 
sion, joined Pillsbury in 1921 as a 
clerk in the St. Louis branch office. 
Later he was promoted to credit 
manager and, in 1923, was made of- 
fice manager. He was transferred to 
the Northwest branch, Minneapolis, 
in 1931, and to the production depart- 
ment four years later as manager of 
the Astoria, Ore., plant. In 1939, he 
returned to the general offices as in- 
dustrial relations manager, and was 
made production manager in April, 
1946. 

Mr. Derrick, former regional vice 
president at New York, started with 
Pillsbury in 1921 as a sales corre- 
spondent in the durum wheat depart- 
ment. Later he became general sales- 
man for the durum department in 
the eastern territory before being 
named Boston branch manager in 
1927. In 1930, he was appointed mill 
representative with headquarters in 
New York City. He was transferred 
to Minneapolis in 1931 to assist in 
general sales work and to supervise 
the merchandising and promotion of 
“Pillsbury’s Best” ‘flour. He was 
made regional manager at New York 
in 1933, and regional vice president 
in 1944. 





William E, Derrick 
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IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: With a major share of the 
July export allocations filled and domestic 
buyers waiting for new crop price levels, 
volume of flour sales in the Southwest has 
dropped off considerably. A fairly good 
volume of export business in the past fort- 
night, however, has provided substantial 
June and early July running time. 

Sales of southwestern mills last week 
averaged around 85% of capacity, com- 
pared with 121% in the preceding week 
and 14% a year ago. 

Although domestic sales are not large, 
there has been a gradual increase in the 


amount of bakery business being done 
on a price-date-of-shipment basis. Last 
week’s domestic sales were only around 


20% of capacity, but that figure is about 
twice the level of several preceding weeks. 
Indications are that more bakers have 
completely exhausted old bookings and have 
dug deeply in normal bakery warehouse 
stocks. Many others will be down to rock 
bottom by July 1. There is every indi- 
cation that buying will be forced to ex- 
pand within a few weeks, even if the price 
basis remains high enough to discourage 


forward booking. Most bakers appear to 
have in mind a new crop wheat price 
basis of around $2@2.20 bu., but even 
after last week's late- decline prices re- 
main 45@65¢ higher than this basis, and 
some time may elapse before it is evi- 


dent whether or not such low price ideas 
are justified. 

Like bakery trade, family flour sales 
show only small expansion and bookings 
are mostly on a shipping direction basis 
with old customers. Jobbers are not any 
more likely to carry large flour stocks in 
the new crop than they are now, so sales 
volume probably will not exceed consump- 
tion for some time. 

Export trade has been accounting for 
the major part of hard winter wheat sales 
for several weeks and last week about 
75% of all bookings were for PMA or pri- 
vate exports. Although some European na- 
tions still have July quotas to cover, the 
bulk of the buying for that month has 
been done, with most of the larger quota 
countries covered. Belgium and Nether- 
lands completed their buying early last 
week. Denmark is expected to buy short- 
ly and some of the smaller countries still 
have part of their quotas to fill. As far as 
millers are concerned, however, there still 
is some covering of sales by exporters 
to be expected. 

Millers are looking forward to _ begin- 
ning of July purchases by PMA, and some 
have passed up July private export busi- 
ness in favor of PMA, feeling that these 
prices were too low in relation to the 
risks involved in the uncertain July wheat 
market, 

Clears are extremely scarce and limited 
offerings are quickly absorbed. 

Prices fluctuated substantially through- 
out the week, and ended unchanged to 
slightly higher than a week ago. Quota- 
tions, prompt shipment, May 31, carlots, 
sacked, Kansas City: hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.50@6.70, standard patent 
$6.45@6.50, straight $6.40@6.45; established 
brands of family flour $6.75@6.90, family 
patents $6.55@6.70, first clears $5.75@5.80, 
second clears $5.65@5.70, high ash clears 
$5.25@5.55; soft wheat short patent $6.65@ 
6.90, straight $6.40@6.50, cake flour $7.25. 

Two mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 9 fair, 4 quiet, 7 siow, 4 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales the past week 
averaged 23% compared with 39% a week 
ago and 2% a year ago. All sales were in 
the domestic class and divided 80% to the 
bakers and 20% to the family buyers. 
Operations averaged 82% compared with 
75% the previous week and 23% a year 
ago. Prices closed unchanged to 10¢ lower. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma points in 
100 1b. cottons May 31: carlots, family short 
patent $6.10@7.25, standard patent $5.95@ 
7.05; carlots, bakery, unenriched, short 
patent $6.42@6.52, standard patent $6.32@ 
6.42, straight grade $6.22@6.32. All grades 
are 35¢ higher in truck lots. 

Omaha: With little inducement to buy 
old crop flour, purchasers continue to hold 
off buying. All indications point’ to- 
ward a cheaper flour by July 15 when the 
new crop is expected to hit the market 
here. Continued rains may delay deliveries 
of Nebraska wheat, but shipments from 
Texas and Oklahoma will reach this point 
on schedule, millers predict. 

Two mills continue to produce from 75 
to 90% of their usual quantities of fiour. 
A majority of this is going to export 
sources. Millers expect a heavy buying 
rush soon after July 15 as most consumers 


are scraping the bottom of their flour 
supplies. 
Mills were busy here last week with 


end of the fiscal year cleaning-up opera- 
tions and inventories. Government buying 
was very quiet. Prices held steady. Quo- 
tations May 31: carlots, family short pat- 
ents $6.75, bakery short patents $6.35. 
Texas: Domestic flour demand shows no 
improvement, and new sales amount to no 
more than 15 or 20% of capacity; however, 
shipping directions on previous bookings 


are more plentiful and such contracts are 
nearly cleaned up. An early pickup in de- 
mand is likely due. Export inquiry was 
rather quiet, and prices indicated were 
unattractive to many mills, but sales for 
export may have amounted to 30 or 40% 
of capacity by such mills as cared for 
the business. Operations show a slight 
improvement and probably average 90 to 
95% of capacity. Prices are about un- 
changed. Quotations May 31, 100’s: fam- 
ily flour, extra high patent $6.70@6.90, 
high patent $6.45@6.65; standard bakers, 
plain $6.85@6.90; clears, plain $6.20@6.30, 
delivered TCP. 

Denver: Flour prices have increased con- 
siderably during the past week. Supplies 
are adequate to fill demand. Demand seems 
split between domestic and export buyers, 
with a good amount of buying being done 
by the latter. Quotations’: May 31: bakers 
$7.25. 

Wichita: All but one Wichita mill oper- 
ated seven days at capacity last week. 
Sales declined further, ranging from 12 
to 15% of capacity and were confined to 
actual needs of customers. No export 
sales were reported. Shipping directions 
were heavy. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
May 31, 100-lb cottons, carlots: family flour 
$7.60, bakers short patent $7.05@7.10; first 
clears $5.75@5.95, second clears $5.60. 

Hutchinson: Flour business last week 
was limited to scattered single carlots. 
Buyers were interested only in immediate 
needs as a rule. Some inquiry came from 
large bakers for both June and new crop 
delivery, but nothing was sold locally. 
Export inquiry likewise was unproductive 
since quotations did not interest buyers. 
With new wheat moving in the South, 
local mills have little chance for the next 
30 days for booking any export flour. Prices 
May 31 were up 25@30¢, with new crop 
flour quoted at 75¢ under old. 

Salina: Flour business the past week 
has been very slow with prices about 30¢ 
sack higher. Shipping directions are fair. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Domestic inquiry for flour 
is just as quiet as ever. Millers say it 
has been many years since trade has 
shown so little interest in forward needs 
as at this time. Buyers, generally, im- 
pressed with the reports of a billion bushel 
crop in the Southwest, confidently look 
forward to lower prices, and are deferring 
contracting until the last minute. There 
is, of course, a little unimportant fill-in 
buying every day, but, were it not for ex- 
port sales, business with northwestern mills 
would have been practically at a stand- 
still for several weeks past. 

Even export sales, however, have shrunk- 
en somewhat. France and Poland are in- 
quiring for flour now for July shipment. 
Something seems to have happened to the 
reported recent sales of flour to Greece 
by eastern grain houses. Current cables 
indicate that, in at least two instances, 
these contracts have been cancelled and 
the Grecian buyers are now asking mills 
to offer them flour. Little interest is 
noted from other countries, but exporting 
mills have a big backlog of bookings 
and are assured of a steady run for sev- 
eral weeks to come. 

Clears are still very scarce, and shipping 
directions are all that mills could ask 
for. New bookings by northwestern mills 
last week aggregated 56% of capacity, 
compared with 69% a week earlier, and 
27% a year ago. 

Quotations June 2: spring standard pat- 
ent $6.45, short patent $6.55, high gluten 
$6.70, established brands of family flour, 
enriched $7.30, first clear $6, second clear 
$5.40, whole wheat $6.20, all prices in 
sacks. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
production the past week was curtailed due 
to the holiday. Sales in general were ex- 
tremely light. Buyers are reported to be 
awaiting market declines. Bakers’ demand 
is somewhat lighter. Family flour sales 
are practically at a standstill. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The local floar market has not 
improved. Business continues light, and 
sales are few in number and only in one 
and two carlots. Buyers are indifferent 
and only taking on enough for replace- 
ment purposes. Buyers are not showing 
any interest in new crop flour. Prices 
are about 45@65¢ under old crop, but very 
few sales have been made as yet. Family 
flour also continues quiet. Only scattered 
small sales are being made. Deliveries are 
only fair. Quotations May 31: spring top 
patent $6.50@6.90, standard patent $6.40@ 
6.80, first clear $6.20@6.55, family flour 
$7.75@7.80; hard winter short patent $6.50 
@6.98, 95% patent $6.40@6.88, first clear 
$6@6.27; soft winter short patent $7.50@ 
7.60, standard patent $6.70@7.25, first clear 
$6.45. 

St. Louis: Local mills report the domestic 
buying as rather limited. Buyers are still 
holding to the belief that 1947 crop move- 
ment will see a lower price level. Bookings 
that have placed are for immediate wants 
up to 30 days’ requirements. Inquiries from 
abroad have been numerous, but bids have 
been too low to interest the mills. Jobbers 
report new business very dull. Large and 
small bakers are keeping close to shore 


when it comes to buying flour. Jobbers are 
keeping their stocks in the low brackets. 
The trade in general continues in the be- 
lief that prices will be off from present 
levels when harvest-time comes. The buying 
of new crop flour is practically nil. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Central states mills say the situation 
of the past few weeks is about unchanged. 
Buyers continue to resist present price and 
are buying only for quick and nearby de- 
livery. Prices are unchanged. 

Quotations May 31, in 100 lb. cottons: 
hard winter wheat standard patent $6.55, 
short patent $6.65, family patent $7.50, high 
protein clears $6.20, low protein $6.10; soft 
winter wheat bakery cake $7.15@7.50, all- 
purpose $6.80, family patent $7.50, straight 
$6.80, clears $6.30; spring wheat short 
patent $6.55, standard $6.45, straight $6.35, 
high protein clears $6.30, low protein $6.20. 


Toledo: There appeared to be a little more 
flour buying last week, probably of forced 
nature to prevent complete exhaustion of 
supplies. However, sales were not large. 
It was hoped by some that the liquidation 
of the old crop May wheat future might 
help bring about an adjustment to new 
crop lower levels and promote freedom 
of action, but that has not been the result. 
Toledo bids for wheat to the country are 
holding strong with almost no wheat com- 
ing out. Some millers are beginning to 
feel uncertain about getting enough wheat 
to keep their mills running until the new 
crop. arrives. Cutting of the new crop 
usually gets started in the Toledo area 
by July 4, but the crop will have to. go 
some to make it this year. The nominal 
bid for No. 2 red wheat at Toledo May 
31 was $2.61@2.63, on 30¢ rate points to 
New York, but more would probably be 
paid to get it if necessary. It looks as 
if hand-to-mouth buying of flour will con- 
tinue until prices settle to new crop basis. 

It is believed that mills generally have 
abstained from making any new crop 
offers on flour and have kept away from 
what they regard as altogether too hazard- 
ous a market. It is recognized that both 
wheat and millfeed may show substantial 
decline from present levels. 


Cleveland: The advance in wheat has 
caused renewed buying of flour by both 
bakers and jobbers to carry them over the 
next 60 days. Snow and cooler tempera- 
tures in the Northwest and an _ over- 
abundance of rain in the central states 
is causing much _ concern. Bakers and 
jobbers, who have refused to protect them- 
selves for future months, have now decided 
it might be much better to have flour 
on the books than to await the outcome 
of the harvest. This has caused renewed 
buying of flour. 

The market advanced approximately 25¢ 
sack the past week. Mills have been 
pressing for business, selling at a discount 
for immediate shipment, which has helped 
to maintain running time. 

Demand for baked goods remains the 
same. There has been no improvement in 
this territory. It has rained 23 days out 
of the last 30 days. 

Should sugar be decontrolled in the near 
future, it is felt by jobbers of famnfy 
flour that the demand for family flour 
might pick up. At present it is dormant. 

Quotations May 31: spring family $7.98, 
high gluten $7.40, standard patent $7.25, 
first clear $6.85; hard winter family $7.61, 
high gluten $7.60, standard patent $7.30, 
first clear $6.90; soft winter family $8.90, 
short patent $8, straight $7.25, first clear 


$6.50. 
EASTERN STATES 


New York: Although shipping directions 
are good and stocks decreasing, buyers 
are not replenishing and flour sales con- 
tinue at a minimum. The only business 
reported comes from one large chain baker 
who takes a regular allotment of about 
100,000 sacks, and some reselling is still 
done below market levels by the small 
trade. In all branches of the trade, the 
feeling is bearish, particularly on south- 
westerns and prices for July shipment from 
that area are 50¢@$1 below first half of 
June. Many northwestern mills are be- 
hind in their shipments but in contrast 
to this is slowness by substantial bakers 
in ordering out past due cars. Clears 
are tight and scarce and cake grades also 
are not pushed for sale. No new crop 
offerings from the East are as yet apparent. 
Export buying has dropped off as many 
allocations are filled. 

Quotations are about 10¢ over the pre- 
vious week. 

Quotations May 31: spring family flour 
$8.30, high glutens $7.20@7.30, standard 
patents $6.90@7.10, clears $6.70@6.85; south- 
western short patents $7.20@7.45, standard 
patents $7@7.25; soft winter high ratio 
$7.70@7.90, straights $6.65@7. 

Boston: Despite a midweek advance of 
approximately 25¢ in flour quotations buying 
conditions are unchanged in the Boston 
market. Several mills withdrew offerings 
following the sharp rise in cash- wheat 
prices, but this was of slight consequence. 
Most buyers are adhering to their cau- 
tious buying policies and believe that new 
crop offerings will be substantially below 
current quotations, even in the face of 
heavy competition from foreign sources. 
There is some concern about the heavy 
rain reports in the Southwest which may 
delay the new crop movement, but not 
enough to cause any stampede for re- 
plenishing inventories. Any appreciable ac- 
tivity will have to be accompanied by size- 
able price concessions if most buyers cling 
to their opinions as to the present out- 
look. Some resellers are reported to be 
sending out feelers to determine at what 
point supplies would move readily. Quota- 
tions in this category are under replace- 
ment costs. Consumer resistance is still 
in full sway, particularly in sweet goods, 
which are selling with difficulty. Old 
wheat is tight-and buying is only on the 
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basis of extreme necessity and for 
shipment. 

Quotations May 31: spring short 
$7.10@7.25, standards $7@7.15, high cae 
$7.20@7.35, first clears $6.70@6.90; hacy 
winter short patents $7.15 @7.35, Standard: 
$7.05@7.25; eastern soft wheat flour ¢% %0 
@7, high ratio $8.05@8.25, family ‘ty 
$7.95 @8.05. , 

Philadelphia: Displaying a further lack 
of buying incentive, the local flour Market 
continues to move.in a narrow range with 
activity at a bare minimum. Ee 

The gyrations in wheat futures recent- 
ly, in response- to reports of unfavorable 
weather in growing areas, had the usual 
reflection in flour quotations, but the net 
changes from the previous week rangeq 
only from 5@25¢ sack, with sprin« family 
the only type to score the maximum up. 
turn. . 

This latest advance has had 
of producing mill 


Prompt 


e effect 
offerings at consider. 
able savings below the prevailin; 


levels, but such moves thus By 
brought out very little purchasing. 
Reports in the trade say that one large 
baker has taken on both spring d win- 
ter wheat flour. However, these same 
sources further explain that the /urchase 
was for limited amounts of tle com. 
modity and were tied up with on early 
delivery provision. . 
Other bakeries seem to be ihering 
to their long-established stand ; buying 
only when necessity dictates and ten only 
in small quantities. These scatter! hand- 
to-mouth transactions are about the only 
semblance of activity at present. : 
However, mill representatives say that as 


time goes on the larger operators are 
showing an increased amount of interest, 


although no evidence is yet seen of any 
of this inquiry being translated inio actual 
buying orders. 

One of the reasons for this is ‘hat the 


larger fellows agree with the sm..!] oper- 


ators in the opinion that the market is 
due for a sharp downturn before ‘oo long 
and neither group wants to |} caught 
with excess stocks of the higher priced 
flour. 

Those who had predicted th: prices 
would become more attractive «ter the 
May futures trading ran out h-eve been 


greatly disappointed thus far, but have 
not given up hope. 


It was again explained that prime 
consideration in the failure of demand 
to materialize by now is that bakers con- 
tinue to encounter price resistan at the 


retail level so that their supplies «re last- 


ing longer than was generally  «xpected. 

Export business is virtually at stand- 
still, due partially to the recent solidays 
in Europe and the observance of morial 
Day in this country. Another factor here 
has been that of price, with foreiz” buyers 


shopping around for flour at levels even 


below the concessions offered by some mills. 
Quotations May 31: spring family $8.15@ 
8.35, high gluten $7.40@7.50, short patent 


$7.20@7.30, standard $7.10@7.20, first clear 
$6.50@6.70; hard winter short patent $7.25 


@7.35, standard $7.15@7.25, soft winter 
standard $6.80@7. 

Pittsburgh: Flour business the past week 
carried on at a slow pace. Smal! amounts 
only are sold and the trade continues to 


show little interest or anxiety over their 


present dwindling flour supplies. Prices 
are up and down daily and thoroughly 
confuse traders on what present or fu- 
ture flour prices they may anticipate. Ma- 
jority of prospective flour buyers, wever, 
cling to the theory that the new crops 
will be of such large amounts th lower 
prices are bound to result. Flour prices 
closed 20¢ to as much as 45¢ hig than 
the previous week’s closing pric: This 
upswing caused no rush to buy, bu uther 
retarded flour sales to even smaller \olume 
and more restricted territory. L: » and 
small bakers defer buying when flour prices 
are high and the small amounts i are 
bought on market setbacks. Ne crop 
flour fails to arouse any interest, hough 


prices stiffened and discounts undcr old 


crop flour are nominally 60@70¢. Some 
mills, it was stated, hold out ind nents 
of 5@10¢ lower prices if flour orders are 
taken for immediate shipment. These of- 
fers fail to attract any large buyer Fifty 
per cent old crop flour and 50% new crop 
flour for July delivery is quoted |v one 
mill 80¢ lower than intermedia hard 
winter and a few commitments w« writ- 
ten. Only a slight replacement iness 
in family flour is reported. Cold than 
usual temperature for the entire w: and 
the Decoration Day holiday caused « small 
pick up in bakery sales. 

Quotations May 31, cottons: hard winter 
$7.14@7.24, medium patent 7.19@7.29, 
short patent $7.24@7.39; spring wheat $6.85 
@7.06, medium patent $6.85@7.06, medium 
patent $6.90@7.11, short patent $6.95 7.16; 
high gluten $7.25@7.31; first clears }'.65@ 
6.81; family flour, advertised brands 35@ 


7.61, other brands $6.95@7.39; past and 
cake flour $6.50@7.85. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Flour sales have hed 
a near stagnation point on old « » as 
well as new, with sales in general iited 
to covering immediate replacemeni In 
many cases bakers had expected new crop 
flour shipments during the week, | due 
to shipments being delayed for around 10 
days on account of adverse harvesting 
weather, they were forced to replace with 
old crop flour. Bakers and jobbers _ the 
best outlets for southwestern hard ieat 
flours. and northwestern spring wheat urs. 
Southwestern new crop flours are } iced 


at 45@60¢ less than old crop. Mic vest- 
ern and Pacific Coast soft wheat urs 


are very quiet, with cracker and < okie 
bakers still working on old contracts and 
only willing to replace’ requireme! nr 
needed. Export flour sales lagged somewhat 
with most quota nations already cover 
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irements for June and July. In- 
pe trom the Americas are still com- 
par in although very few licenses seem 
to be issued. 
Quotations May 31, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter bakery short 
tent $6.70@6.95, standard $6.55@6.70, first 
a $6.25 @6.45; spring wheat bakery short 
tent $7.15@7.25, standard $7@7.15, first 
ear $6.65@6.85, high gluten $7.25@7.45; 
soft wheat short patent $7.10@7.30, straight 
$6.45@6.65, first clear $6@6.20, high ratio 
cake $7.25 @7.50; Pacific Coast cake $7.75@ 
7.85, pastry $6.85@6.95; barge shipments 
from Minneapolis 20¢ less. 
ta: Buyers of flour are still only 
glee in immediate shipments. The 
pakery trade is buying on a hand-to-mouth 
pasis, majority covering about a two weeks 
supply and showing no interest in book- 
ing for the future. While bakers continue 
to ask for prices on the new crop, asking 
js all that they do. They still hope for 
although many declare 


a dive in prices, 

that is just wishful thinking, as every- 
thing points to the market remaining 
strong. Shipments against old bookings, 
if there are any left, are very slow to 
only fair. 


Wholesale family flour dealers apparent- 
ly swept the floor and then got desperate. 


Trading during the past week has _ been 
pretty good and, in some instances, brisk. 
However, it is for prompt shipment only, 


with numerous’ ones asking if they could 
purchase less than a car. It is interest- 
ing to note that majority of interest is in 
the higher or top grades of family flour 
with demand for the cheaper grades slow. 
Shipping instructions are good because, 
with few bookings left, buyers are making 
purchases on a quick basis and wanting 
purchases to Move as soon as possible. 


Blenders report out-go slow and say 
they will only buy flour to meet needs. 
While there was a little scattered new 


business all over the territory, it was for 
quick shipment. 

Prices were erratic. Southwestern quota- 
tions were topping’ spring. Generally 
prices moved upward 30@40¢, southwest- 
ern quotations showing the greater ad- 
vance. Cake and pastry held steady with 
some brokers reporting they could sell cake 
four cheaper than the usually required 
short patent. 

Quotations May 31: spring high gluten 
$7.60@8.30, short patent $7.45@8.10, stand- 
ard patent $7.40@7.90, first clear $7.15@ 
7.75; hard winter standard patent $7.37@ 
7.45, short patent $7.47@7.65, first clear 
$6.50@7.35; hard winter family $7.75@8.35; 
soft wheat family $7.80@8.50; soft wheat 
first clear $6.50@7; cake flour, extra fancy 
$8@8.35; pastry flour $7.05@7.45. Self- 
rising flour is quoted 12¢ over plain per 
100’s, or 25¢ bbl. In some instances it is 
13¢ per 100’s, 


PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: The flour market continues on a 
day-to-day basis so far as domestic trade 
is concerned. Buyers are simply not book- 
ing ahead at current levels, and keep 
pressing the mills for hurry-up deliveries 
at spot prices. The export deal, of course, 


is in the hands of the government and 
limited quantities of June allocations were 
booked during the week. However, mills 
have been pretty well oversold for some 


time, and could not take all the business 
that allocations would have permitted for 
the June period. Millers are marking time 
so far as new crop business is concerned, 
and are watching crop conditions in east- 
ern Washington very closely, because the 
continuing dry weather there is beginning 
to have serious effects on crop prospects. 
Family patent $7.90, bluestem $7.30, hard 
wheat bakery $7.41, pastry $6.75. 

Portland: Quiet prevails in milling circles 
of the Pacific Northwest, with mills run- 
ning to capacity on old bookings. All 
buyers are taken care of into new crop. 
Mills have not yet gone out with new crop 
flour prices and until they do, new bookings 
will be of a fill-in character and confined 
to old crop. 

Export allocations take care of mill 
stindings and they are not in a position 
to take on new crop bookings because of 
their uncertainty on new crop wheat. 

Quotations May 31: high gluten $7.69, all 
Montana $7.53, bluestem bakers $7.10, cake 
$6.70, fancy hard wheat clears $7.10, whole 
Wheat 100% $6.55, graham $6.27, cracked 
wheat $6.08, ' 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Mills are fully booked 
to the end of July for shipment to United 
Kingdom and to the end of June for other 
countries. Heavy shipments are going to 
European countries, particularly Italy.. The 
domestic market is held back by the Wheat 
Board limitation order. Quotations May 
31: ceilings, top patent springs for use 
in Canada $5.05 bbl., seconds $4.40, bak- 














&fs $4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars with 
We added for cartage where used. For 
export to United Kingdom, government 


regulation flour $12.28 for 280 1lb., for ship- 
= up to end of July, Halifax or St. 
n, 


No offerings of winter wheat flour. Ceil- 
ings. are in effect on domestic market. 
Quotations May 31: standard grades for 
domestic use $4.40 bbl., secondhand cottons, 
Montreal freight basis; for export $7.35 
bl, f.a.s. 98's cotton, Canadian seaboard, 
Plus equalization fee of $7.50. 

Farmers are holding any winter wheat 
they have for feed or in hope of higher 


Prices. Quotations May 31: $1.12@1.14 bu., 
Shipping points in Ontario, according to 
freights. 


Winnipeg: Total export business in Ca- 
Reaten flour last week reached 164,000 
bl. and was destined for the Far East, 
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West Indies, Central and South America, 
as well as some European countries. Wheat 
sales to the United Kingdom amounted 
to almost 3,000,000 bu., but there was no 
flour reported for the United Kingdom 
account. Almost 1,500,000 bu. of flour went 
to Belgium and the Netherlands. Do- 
mestic flour trade continues on a good 
scale, with mills operating to capacity. 
Supplies are moving as freely as trans- 
portation facilities will permit. Quota- 
tions May 31: top, patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, $5.30 cottons; second 
patents $4.80; second patents to bakers 
$4.60. 

Vancouver: Export flour dealers here are 
still being pressed by importers across 
the Pacific for any kind of offering, but 
very little business has materialized out- 
side of that concluded in the East be- 
tween representatives of the Chinese and 
Indian purchasing missions and the mill 
operators. . 

There continues to be a fairly substan- 
tial movement of Canadian flour through 
this port on these government purchases, 
but no actual figures are available. Ex- 
porters are still without permits from the 
Wheat Board to grind wheat for July 
offerings and the stockpile in Manila is 
still such as to indicate no immediate re- 
sumption of business with the Philippines. 

In the domestic trade, supplies are am- 
ple for current needs, but outside of 
steady buying by the large baking plants, 
there is little general interest. Store sales 
are still at a very low ebb with no ap- 
parent, improvement in sight. Supplies of 
cake and pastry flour are still short. 

Cash car prices for hard wheat flour 
in cotton 98’s were unchanged as of May 
31: first patents $5.40, bakers patents $5, 
vitamin B $4.90. What little Ontario pastry 
flour is available here is moving to the 
trade unchanged at $7.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: It is reported that some 
mills are already quoting new crop rye 
flour at about $1 sack under the spot 
price, but, with the crop in the North- 
west still to be made, such offerings are 
limited. Prompt shipment prices are too 
high to permit any volume of business. 
Pure white rye flour for prompt shipment 
is held at $9 sack, in cottons, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, pure medium $5.70, pure dark 
7.50. 


St. Louis: Prices are 25¢@$1.20 sack 
higher. Sales and shipping directions are 
slow. Pure white $9.30, medium $9, dark 
$7.25, rye meal $8.30. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.94, Wisconsin 
white patent $10.43. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices are a little 
higher and buying interest is slow. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, cottons: pure rye, 
fancy white $9.06@9.15, medium $8.80@ 
8.90, dark $8.05@8.15,. blended $7.21. 

Philadelphia: A 10¢ sack increase in the 
price of rye flour over the level prevailing 
a week ago was not of much help in resur- 
recting long-absent buying interest. How- 
ever, mill representatives report that some 
of the smaller bakers have been forced 
to take on limited quantities of this flour 
in order to maintain production schedules. 
Even the use of less and less rye failed 
to stretch available supplies until the price 
became more attractive. There are some 
whisperings that rye is being quietly offered 
at substantial reductions from the May 31 
quotation on rye white of $9.40@9.50. 

New York: Rye flour sales are extremely 
light as bakers cut down materially on 
its use and buy on hand-to-mouth basis. 
Pure white rye $9.20@9.35. 

Atlanta: Demand is light; the trend 
easier and supply ample; rye, white $9.15 
@9.50; dark usually quoted $2@3 less. 

Chicago: Only a light amount of business 
is being done in rye flour. Sales continue 
scattered and in small lots only. Direc- 
tions are only fair. White patent rye 
$8.70@8.96, medium $8.46@8.60, dark $5.90 
@7.80. 

Cleveland: There has been no change in 
the rye flour situation. Bakers continue 
to use rye flour very sparingly, and con- 
sumer demand for rye bread is diminishing. 
Rye flour advanced approximately 20¢ sack. 
Quotations: patent white rye $9.20@9.35, 
medium rye $8.90@9.10. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending May 24, in thousand bushels: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Minneapolis . 36 77 7 18 1,251 1,042 
po ee 3 8 -» 207 212 469 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending May 24, in tons, with com- 


parisons: 
--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
Minneapolis 6.8. «+» 16,800 13,020 
Kansas City .. 2,370 25 5,550 1,525 
Philadelphia .. 210 240 emo eee 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 


points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 

comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
May May May May 
10 17 24 1 


Five mills 35,120 29,593 21,301 *24,939 


*Four mills. 
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KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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— iamond D e trol from Montana Spring 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


A /:" Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) 


will be accepted for 24c per word, 50c minimum. 
All Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 


v 


v 


Situation Wanted advertisements 


Display Want 
Ads cash with order. 


v 





HELP WANTED 
v 











WANTED — Research Chemist 


Graduate chemist familiar with labora- 
tory technique, having ability to con- 
duct research in the development and 
formulation of new products, such as 
dry mixes, processed cereal products, 
etc. Under supervision conducts chem- 
ical, physical and organoleptic tests. 
Large established firm, offering per. 
nce and excellent adv 
opportunities. Upper Midwest location. 
Give full details of experience, age, 
former salaries, in strictest confidence, 
to 8688, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 


+ 

















BROKERS 


WANTED 


Progressive medium-sized spring wheat 
mill has territories open for aggres- 
sive brokerage arrangements in New 
England and some Central States. 
Constructive cooperation and assured 
quality will be available for the right 
connections. Address 8707, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








WANTED — SALES REPRESENTATIVE. 
We have opening for a bakery flour 
sales representative to cover eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Experienced man _ preferred. 
Standard Milling Co., 309 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, II. 


SHEET METAL MAN — EAPERIENCED 
in flour mill work. Steady job. Will con- 
sider application from man now in second 
tinner’s position who feels qualified for 
first tinner’s position. Write Harry John- 
son, Supt., Blackwell Mill, Blackwell, Okla. 


WANTED — OPERATING MANAGER 200- 
sack Maryland flour mill, Desire man 


fully acquainted buying wheat from farm- 
ers, also handling local mixed feed busi- 
ness and custom grinding. Good location. 
Excellent opportunity right man. Address 


8706, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 


olis 2, Minn. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER WANTED—LARGE 
milling concern has opening at one of 
its plants for assistant manager. Must 
have knowledge of traffic, accounting, 
some sales experience, and a thorough 
knowledge of office routine. Excellent 
opportunity for advancement. Address 
8669, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED—FEED SALESMAN FOR THE 
state of Missouri. Prefer experienced 
feed man, or one who has been selling 
products allied to the feed trade, but 
right man more important than previous 
experience. This is wonderful opportunity 
to become connected with a large and 
growing concern. Midland Feed Mills, 
2010 Taney Ave., North Kansas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








v 
CHEMIST — EXTENSIVE EXPERIENCE 
hard, soft wheats, cereals, feeds, bakery 


service, research, welcomes inquiries from 
prospective employers, with view to bet- 
tering position. Address 8705, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











MACHINERY WANTED 
v 








WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 


—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 


bag closing machines and other 
feed and elevator equipment. 
1522 E. High, Jefferson 


scales, 
good mill, 
J. E. Hagan, 
City, Mo. 





WANTED —CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 


Give details, serial 
Address 
Minne- 


derson Oil Expellers. 
numbers, motor size and price. 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, 
apolis 2, Minn 





NAMED OFFICE MANAGER 
ATLANTA—S. Paul Travis, feed, 


grain and flour broker here, has an- 
announced the appointment of Wil- 
liam K. Murphy, as office manager. 
Mr. Murphy will also contact the 
trade for the organization. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








INTER- CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain— Feeds 


,30 Wellington St. West 
Toronto, Canada 














NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SEMOLINA »* 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 











Export Extension 





(Continued from page 9) 


it was natural that this organization 
would advocate the extension of con- 
trols. ; 

In addition to the specific points 
cited as warranting extension of ex- 
port controls, Mr. Smith told the 
committee, “In the light of insatiable 
demands the world over for wheat 
and flour and from the statements 
of representatives of governmental 
agencies and responsible authorities 
in the trade to the effect that there 
will be an over-all shortage of wheat 
in the world for the 1947-48 season, 
one can only conclude that if controls 
are relinquished, a wild scramble for 
U.S. wheat and flour will be precipi- 
tated.” 

“Considerations of price, the effect 
on domestic supply, the furtherance 
of international comity, the inevit- 
able increase in living costs and limi- 
tation of the level of our own indus- 
trial production and employment dic- 
tate the need and necessity for the 
extension of export controls on wheat 
and flour.” 


Grain Man Favors Controls 


Although speaking as a represen- 
tative of the grain exporters, a not less 
emphatic exponent of the extension 
of allocation controls and mainte- 
nance of the present relationship be- 
tween wheat and flour exports was 
William C. Schilthuis of the Conti- 
nental Grain Co., vice president of 
the North American Export Grain 
Association, a member of the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council. 

Mr. Schilthuis told the Senate sub- 
committee that he was satisfied with 
the current ratio of exports of 60% 
wheat and 40% flour, although he 
admitted on examination by Senator 
Cooper that some exporters disagreed 
with his contention. On the subject 
of the relationship between wheat 
and flour exports, Martin Smith of 
the. FMEA had previously told the 
committee that if the wheat exports 
were increased “we would be denied 
the opportunity of milling flour.” 

These statements were made de- 
spite the admissions that foreign 
claimants would prefer more wheat 
and less flour than is being current- 
ly allocated. The tentative July allo- 
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cation for export contains the Jaro. 
est official monthly allocation of 
flour since the end of hostilities, 

Not only do allocation authorities 
believe that less flour and more wheat 
should be shipped to claimants, but 
they have held for sometime that the 
foreign claimants should have the 
right to choose between wheat ang 
flour in taking up their allocateg 
quotas. 

Mr. Schilthuis and W. C. Fox of 
New Orleans, who represented the 
NGTC, asked that export controls 
be continued until Dec. 31, 1947, ang 
that a further extension for 90 days 
after that date might be warranteg. 
Intention of the government to ex. 
tend controls after Dec. 31, 1947 
should be announced not later than 
Nov. 30, 1947, they stated. 

Exporting of wheat, which has been 
consistently handled by the govern. 
ment, was the source of objection by 
Mr. Schilthuis, who asked that the 
handling, movement and sale of this 
commodity be returned to private 
trade. 


Not All in Agreement 


In trade circles following the reve- 
lation of this testimony, it was noted 
that other exporters are in complete 
disagreement with Mr. Schilthuis and 
charged that he was speaking per- 
sonally and did not represent the 
grain trade as a whole in this state- 
ment. 

Inasmuch as prominent IFFC and 
USDA officials, as well as foreign 
claimants, are publicly on record as 
favoring larger wheat shipments and 
smaller flour exports, the position 
taken by Mr. Schilthuis, that “there 
is justification of good sizable ship- 
ments of flour,” puzzled observers at 
the Senate committee session who 
could not reconcile the emphasis on 
flour exports by a spokesman for the 
grain trade. 

Mr. Schilthuis did not complete his 
testimony before the committee and 
was asked to return on June 4. 

In the meantime the House Armed 
Services Committee favorably report- 
ed a bill to extend export allocation 


controls until Dec. 31, 1947, with 
further authority granted to the 
President to extend these controls 


until June 30, 1948, if conditions war- 
rant. It is believed that the House 
may consider and pass this measure 
as reported before the Senate has 
completed its hearings on the matter. 





Flour Production in May Down 
From April Total 


Estimated flour production in the 


25,855,000 sacks is indicated on the basis of reports received by The N 


United States during May, 15.17, of 
orth- 


western Miller from mills that during March produced 65% of the nation’s 


total output. 
of 180,476 sacks from the April output. 


and three years ago 13,463,582 sacks. 


Those mills reported production of 16,805,550 sacks, a decline 

The same mills reported a produc- 

tion of 10,913,027 sacks during May, 1946, or 5,892,523 sacks less thar that 
for the past month. Two years ago the production for May was 16,3\2,606 
During May, 1947, 12 durum mills, representing the total durum produc- 
sacks of durum products a decrease 


tion in the United States made 680,845 


of 74,116 under the production of April, and 204,998 sacks over the produc- 


tion for May, 1946. 


Monthly flour output, 


in 100 lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The 


orth- 


western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 











May, Previous a May———— —— 
1947 month 1946 1945 1944 
aL ane EDs ae Ea *4,059,312 4,109,997 2,431,917 4,027,212 9,947 
WORURIIONE Ars coke swccsde bc eses 6,301,905 6,293,201 3,631,236 5,723,078 4,839,858 
I Civ eo etbagsies Line ic tade *2,476,606 2,679,936 1,749,647 2,265,591 1,964,332 
Central and Southeast ....... *2,322,039 2,309,182 1,672,600 2,668,337 2,176,894 
No. Pacific Coast .....0sc08505 *1,645,688 1,593,710 1,427,627 1,783,027 1,562,551 
|) RLS ernie we serene coe 16,805,550 16,986,026 10,913,027 16,302,606 13,493,582 
Percentage of total U.S. output 65 65 67 71 73 
Monthly Production of Durum Products 
May, Previous May ae 
1947 month 1946 1945 44 
Pwebve- Miia 6ihiscisrsdieuess 680,845 754,961 $475,847 $992,675 $704,071 


tNine mills. 


*Preliminary. 
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By MILDRED HODGSON 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON —A_ gradual, but 
steady, expansion is taking place in 
the United States in the volume and 
type of baked products which can be 
sold by means of vending machines 
placed in busy plants and office build- 
ings. 

Small square packages containing 
three or four cookies or crackers are 
becoming almost commonplace, while 
paper-wrapped cold sandwiches dis- 
pensed through the automatic units, 
though still a new idea, are coming 
into wider play. There are also now 
in use, and in the stage of further 
development, machines which can pro- 
duce a cellophane-wrapped hot ham- 
burger, frankfurter or barbecue sand- 
wich in approximately 15 seconds. 

In the over-all picture of the fu- 
ture of vending machines, it has been 
estimated that sales of all types of 
items merchandised in this way may 
reach $3,000,000,000 within the next 
10 years. This optimistic outlook is 
based on three factors, government 
and industry officials point out: the 
versatility of the machines now be- 
ing manufactured, the desire of mer- 
chandisers to increase their sales vol- 
ume through extra outlets, and the 
aim of machine operators to apply 
sound market research techniques in 
placing their equipment. 

Vending machine operators can 
presently show satisfactory sales rec- 
ords of baked products, and believe 
that the future will show marked im- 
provement. The proximity of a soft 
drink dispensing machine is in many 
cases directly tied in with the volume 
of sales of cookies and crackers, one 
operator pointed out. The prospec- 
tive purchaser is frequently more in- 
clined to invest in a chocolate cookie 
package or peanut butter crackers if 
he sees there is a drink machine 
close by. 

Factors Considered 


The drink factor, as well as the 
number of people who will pass a cer- 
tain unit in a work day, is carefully 
considered by the operator in locat- 
ing his machines. It is admitted by 
the industry that baked goods sales 
have not yet reached the volume of 
candy purchases by the public. 

Machine operators are at present 
attempting to arouse new interest in 
the baking industry in the automatic 
vending unit as a sales outlet. Qual- 
ity products, but ones that could be 
sold in machines for 5¢ per unit, are 
being sought throughout the country. 
The desire for the 5¢ price has been 
the source of some difficulty for the 
vending machine industry, it is un- 
derstood, 

_ Established sources of supply have 
In some instances informed the op- 
erators that they could no longer pro- 
duce the packaged cookies and crack- 
er sandwiches for a figure that would 
allow the traditional 5¢ retail price. 
Most of the machines now in use re- 
quire a square packaged product. 
€ vending machine which pro- 
duces the hot sandwich is causing 
Considerable interest in the industry. 
€ sandwich unit is wrapped in cel- 
lophane in the machine. When the 
necessary coins are inserted (the 


Vending Machine Marketing 
of Baked Products Seen 
Expanding 





present machines are operating on a 
15¢ basis) the sandwich drops down 
into a cup in view of the purchaser 
and is cooked electronically for 10 
seconds and then ejected from the 
machine. 

These machines and the cold sand- 


a ESRD OD rere 
--" ~. 
~. 


\ 

\ 
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wich units will undoubtedly have in- 
creased use in industrial plants where 
workers have only a short time for 
lunch or are given regular rest pe- 
riods for snacks, etc. The factors of 
products becoming stale should sales 
lag, and of the various state health 
laws on storage of foods will enter 
into the plant feeding phase of vend- 
ing machine merchandising. 


Shortages in Steel 


Up to the time when manufactur- 
ers of machines were prohibited by 
wartime material conservation orders, 
approximately 4,000,000 units had 
been produced. These machines were, 
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of course, largely used for sales of 
cigarettes, candy, gum and bottled 
drinks. Manufacturers are currently 
plagued by shortages of sheet steel. 
It is small consolation to the vending 
machine operators that metal slugs 
are also in short supply. 

The use of automatic vending units 
has been widespread in Europe, per- 
haps more so than in this country. 
The machines are more numerous in 
England than here, and dispense a 
greater variety of articles. After the 
close of the normal business day in 
England the machines are placed in 
front of the shops and it is possible to 

(Continued on page 104) 





PROBLEM: Hind the Cheapest Distance 


A part of the cost of grain is the expense of getting it 
there. Not only must the right quality of grain be 
found but its transportation to the point of use ar- 
ranged. How cheaply and efficiently this is done has 
a direct bearing on what the processor must pay— 


what the grower can be allowed. 


The problem of transporting grain by the cheapest 
distance between two points is one to which Cargill 
has given close study for many years. Though all 
normal facilities are called into use in the moving of 
vast tonnages of grain from the producing areas, an 
increasing amount is being moved cheaper by means 


of trucks, tow-boats and barges. 


The search for the cheapest route—for effecting 
still greater economies in transportation—is a con- 
stant one. It is a geometrical problem of now, with 
each new order—and of eventually, with the planning 
for future grain movements. Cargill’s concern over 


transporting grain at low cost is typical of its deter- 


mination to secure for the Country Elevator the 
highest possible price and yet the lowest possible 
cost to the industry or processor of the grain. 


CARG 





SPECIALISTS IN 


ee IN MINNEAPOLIS AND ALL PRINCIPAL GRAIN MARKETS 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices’; VANCOUVER + CALGARY «MOOSE JAW -SASKATOON 


WINNIPEG » TORONTO += HUMBERSTONE: MONTREAL + MONCTON 


EASTERN EXF RT FF NTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VAN VER 
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NEW POWER PLANT — Two 200,000-watt diesel electric generators 
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(above) have been installed in the new plant of Fuchs Baking Co., South 
Miami, Fla., and these diesels will mean the almost certain operation of 
the plant under any conditions. No hurricane or storm or other accident 
which may affect the local power company will put it out of business. 
The diesels can furnish power for both the new and the old plant. ‘Two 
70-h.p. low-pressure steam boilers, to be operated in unison or inde- 


pendently, can care for city water. 


In an emergency a 10,000-gal-an- 


hour pump pulls water out of a 60-ft. well. The power plant is entirely 
self contained and all utilities for both old and new plants are controlled 
from this central point. So efficient is the machinery that it is possible 


for one man to handle everything. 


The new plant is not yet finished, 


but the two diesels are already in operation. 





ADVISORY GROUP NAMED 


MILWAUKEE — In an effort to 
work closer with the local vocational 
school’s baking division, Alex Chromy, 
president of the Milwaukee Retail 
Bakers Association, has appointed an 
apprenticeship advisory committee 
headed by Joseph Vann, Vann’s Pas- 
try Shops; Leo Rewald, Rewald Bak- 
ery, Richard Anderson, Procter & 
Gamble, and Mr. Chromy. The group 
will meet with Vocational school of- 
ficials in drawing up changes that 
can be incorporated in the apprentice- 
ship training program at the local 
school to improve the overall bak- 
ery-apprenticeship training program. 
Duties of the group also will be to 
arrange programs and carry out other 
promotional projects designed to 
bring to the attention of eligible 


young men the advantages of becom- 
ing associated with the baking in- 
dustry. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 
TO ORGANIZE SONS 


PITTSBURGH — The Retail Mas- 
ter Bakers Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, meeting May 14, heard 
a talk by Max Spoth, New York City, 
a former Pittsburgh baker. 

Previous to the talk of Mr. Spoth, 
Robert Kleindienst, Kleindienst Bak- 
ery, addressed the membership on 
the “many sons of bakers leaving 
bakeries for other business.’’ Mr. 
Kleindienst was appointed chairman 
of a “‘junior section” of the bakers’ 
association to organize the bakers’ 
sons and encourage them to attend 
association meetings. 
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Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 
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PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 








CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY « THREE ST: a 
e 4 4 iN A R TORONTO, ONTARIO 
, Beautifully located on the shores of 
‘ Ps al4 An N Lake Ontario, Toronto, capital of the 
{ * { Province of Ontario, is Canada’ s second 
4 : h 4 4 city in population. 


More than 2,000 peace-time industries, 
greatly increased during the war, give 


Toronto industrial importance second to 
‘ators (> R E AT W E ) T oo 


South The University of Toronto, numerous 
on of schools, Osgoode Hall, the Royal Ontario 
‘ident ; #4. AT T L . Museum, the Art Gallery and numerous 

: other important institutions contribute 


“Two ‘ to Toronto’s leadership as a cultural and 
‘Two M A i T L A N D educational centre. 


inde- 
l-an- A city of homes, beautiful streets, 


tirel scenic favines and parks, home of the 
d y : famous Canadian National Exhibition 
olled and gateway to Ontario’s playgrounds, 
ssible Toronto is ever popular to tourists from 


shed, Canada and the U.S.A. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


becom- FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


ing in- 


sabe. sic RE NNN . = sitiniiintnts 














| Mas- ~101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

pe LAKESID E MILLING ; COMP ANY, Ltd. PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

i City, BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” = “NORDIC ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
Spoth Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Zé =32S HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 

t Bak- fe % \ LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

rip on BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 





leaving GREAT STAR FLOU =a <i LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

"Mr. cere STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
wre STAR FLOU R MILLS, Ltd. 2 log “ CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

— Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour RYE—White - Medium - Dark 

4 F : “SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” ““WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” =e 
atten " " ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. 


Cable Address: ‘‘WoLmMacs 

















The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL « CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 

















Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 











COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 





Vending Machines 


(Continued from page 101) 


purchase perfumes, lipsticks, assorted 
drug sundries, in addition to the usual 
chocolate and jellied candies. 

In this country, planners are study- 
ing the possibility of refrigerated ma- 
chines which would sell eggs, cream, 
butter, cheese and other dairy prod- 
ucts. Milk in bottles and paper con- 
tainers for the plant worker is al- 
ready being sold through machines. 

Construction of large recreation 
centers which include all types of 
facilities for indoor and outdoor sports 
will also offer expanded markets for 
the vending machines, it is believed 
by the industry. It is planned that 
entire box lunches may some day be 
sold through the units with paper 
plates, cups, spoons and forks also 
available. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


KANSAS, MISSOURI GROUPS 
PRAISED FOR RESOLUTION 


CHICAGO — Fred L. Cobb, chair- 
man of the baking industry promo- 
tional program’s fund committee, has 
termed recent action of the Kansas 
and Missouri bakers’ associations in 
strongly urging all bakers in the two 
states to help the promotional pro- 
gram fund attain its new goal of $1,- 
000,000 a year, a “real stride for- 














CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Exporters 
Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


Flour. 














CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 


Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
6M King Street, Eust 


PORONTO, CANADA 








Since 1857 






Cable Address: 





James Kichardsan & Sons 
fain lerchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
“JAMESRICH’ 
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Rinne, 


TRAY PRESENTED—Wiley Akins (left), manager of the Burrus Feed 
Mills, Dallas, Texas, received this handsome silver tray from the Texas 
Feed Manufacturers Association at that organization’s recent annual 
meeting in Galveston. Mr. Akins served as president of the Texas group 
in the past year and the tray was a memento of the expressed apprecia- 
tion of the association for his work. The presentation was made by Rob- 
ert Wendland (right), Wendland Feed & Grain Co., Temple, also a past 


president of the Texas organization. 





ward” in the second phase of the 
fund raising campaign. 

The Kansas and Missouri associa- 
tions passed a resolution urging co- 
operation in the fund campaign after 
hearing C. P. Binner, ABA president, 
address their joint spring meeting re- 
cently in Kansas City, Mo. 

“We can consider this resolution a 
certain indication,” Mr. Cobb de- 
clares, “that once bakers more fully 
appreciate the lasting benefits which 
the promotional program will achieve 
for all branches of the baking indus- 
try, bakers will get behind the pro- 
gram in increasingly greater num- 
bers.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MICHIGAN STATE MILLERS 
TO MEET JUNE 28-JULY 1 


DETROIT — The summer meeting 
of the Michigan State Millers Asso- 
ciation will be held at Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, June 28 to July 1. 
Business sessions will be held on Mon- 
day and Tuesday. 

The program has not been com- 
pleted and will be announced at a 
later date. Speakers scheduled in- 
clude Joseph C. Beaven, president, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago; How- 
ard W. Files, vice president, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minreapolis;. Her- 
man Steen, vice president, Millers 
National Federation, and Paul M. 
Marshall, Chicago. 

Social events will include a bridge 
tea for the ladies, a cocktail hour and 
the annual banquet. The cocktail 
hour will be sponsored by the allied 
members. Earl Tomes is in charge. 





Preserve Industry 
Group to Continue 
Tie-in with Toast 


LEASED with the substantial 

progress made in the first year 
of its nation-wide promotional pro- 
gram, the Preserve Industry Council 
has approved plans for an enlarged 
and accelerated program in 1947, 
which will direct even stronger con- 
sumer interest to commercial pre- 
serves, according to Malcolm D. 
Haven, secretary and promotional di- 
rector of the council. The council, 
Which last year numbered 55 preserve 
manufacturers as members, has a to- 
tal membership in excess of 80 manu- 
facturers, Mr. Haven says. 

The basic theme of the advertising 
campaign—“Brighten Up the Break- 
fast Toast” with jams, jellies, marma- 
lades and preserves—will be carried 
over into the spring campaign, with 
the breakfast slogan appearing 
against the rainbow background 
which was a dramatic feature of the 
inaugural advertising last fall. Spring 
advertising will be in four-color, one 
half page units. The first advertise- 
ments will appear in the April 26 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post, 
and will be followed with advertise- 
ments in McCall’s and Better Homes 
and Gardens. The campaign will 
carry through into the July issues of 
these magazines, with accompanying 
advertising in trade publications to 
direct the attention of the trade to 
the national advertising and the im- 
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portant merchandising aids which are 
part of ot; 

A strong merchandising program 
will accompany the advertising, Mr. 
Haven says. Display posters for re- 
tail outlets will follow the same gen- 
eral pattern as those used last fall, 
with minor changes in copy. Mem- 
pers of the council, and the head- 
quarters of the council will distribute 
the posters direct to retail organiza- 
tions and through wholesale channels. 
A two-color merchandising folder also 
will be circulated widely by the Pre- 
serve Industry Council to wholesal- 
ers, and to voluntary and corporate 
chain store headquarters together 
with branches and super markets. 
These folders announce the opening 
of the spring campaign and give a 
complete schedule of the advertising. 
In addition, they reproduce the dis- 
play poster and suggest a variety of 
merchandising tie-ins with the na- 
tional advertising so that the individ- 
ual retailer may extract the great- 
est value from the over-all effort. 

The industry’s consumer education 
program is continuing unabated, Mr. 
Haven says. Recipes showing the va- 
riety of uses of commercial preserves, 
menu suggestions fitting preserves 
into meals and a great variety of 
other information is distributed reg- 
ularly to newspapers, magazines, 
radio stations, schools, colleges, uni- 
versities and other media of infor- 
mation. 
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SUBSCRIBER’S CERTIFICATE — 
The certificate reproduced above is 
being sent to all subscribers to the 
baking industry’s promotional pro- 
gram fund, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. The certificate meas- 
ures 8x11 inches and is printed in 
blue with the individual baker’s 
firm name reproduced in script. 
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AIB Fellowship 


Sponsored by 
Biscuit Group 


CHICAGO — Announcement has 
been made by L. E. Caster, president 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
that a fellowship has been established 
by the Independent Biscuit Manu- 
facturers, Inc. for research in the 
laboratories of the institute. 

The fellowship, which calls for col- 
laboration of the AIB laboratories 
with those of the Independent Biscuit 
Manufacturers, Inc., has been set 
up for “the study of sanitation and 
extraneous matter determination.” 

Work on the project already is 
underway, with Dr. William B. Brad- 
ley of institute laboratories and 
Thomas Hollingshead of the Inde- 
pendent Biscuit Manufacturers direc- 
ting the investigations, which are de- 
signed to assist this branch of the 
baking industry in solving its san- 
itation problems. 

This fellowship is representative 
of the grants to the AIB laboratories 
for specific research and service proj- 
ects, the results of’ which are of 
benefit to all segments of the bak- 
ing industry, Mr. Caster pointed out. 
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FIRST QUARTER SALES 
REPORTED BY MONSANTO 


ST. LOUIS — Monsanto . Chemical 
Co’s net income for the first quarter 
of 1947, after a provision of $500,000 
for relief of the company’s Texas City 
employees, amounted to $4,944,502, 
Edgar M. Queeny, chairman of the 
board, has announced in his quarter- 
ly report to the stockholders. Mon- 
santo’s sales totaled $36,216,506 dur- 
ing the first quarter, an increase of 
47% over the corresponding period 
of 1946. After provision for dividends 
on the preference shares, net income 
for the quarter was equivalent to 
$1.19 a share on common shares out- 
standing March 31. Giving effect to 
the three for one exchange of stock 
which occurred in July, 1946, first 
quarter earnings in 1946 were 74c 
a common share. 
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PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 
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ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
(Questions on Page 28) 











1. True. This procedure usually 
eliminates the trouble. 


2. False. The large seeded raisins 
will give a better flavor. However, 
the large seeded raisins quite often 
will give the dough a slightly darker 
color due to the syrup on these rais- 
ins. They will also break up more 
easily during the mixing of the dough 
which results in the appearance of 
the loaves not being quite as attrac- 
tive as when seedless raisins are used. 


3. False. By replacing part of the 
whole eggs with yolks, these cakes 
will have a deeper yellow color. 


4. True. Milk solids are high in 
milk sugar (lactose). Lactose cara- 
melizes readily and therefore if the 
oven temperature is not reduced, the 
color of the crust may become too 
dark or if the bread has the proper 
crust color it may not be done in 
the center and be soggy. 


5. True. This will be necessary 
due to the perforated sheet of metal 
under the loaves absorbing some of 
the heat. Also use plenty of steam in 
the oven. If the trouble persists it 
may be necessary to make some ad- 
justments in the formula or procedure 
used. 


6. False. When flour is low in dias- 
tase the finished loaves are inclined 
to be small in volume, have a grayish 
crust color; the crust will be thick 
and “wild breaks” will be noticed. 
However, this condition may be over- 
come by the use of a diastatic malt. 


7. False..The amount of sour to 
use will depend entirely upon the 
type and strength of the sour and 
also upon the flavor desired in the 
finished loaves. 


8. True. The directions given by 
the manufacturer should be followed. 
The installation of ultraviolet lamps 
in the box will also be an excellent 
protection against mold development. 


9. False. When a large amount 
of steam is used in the oven, there 
is a tendency for the crust to be 
toughened due to the gelatinization 
of the starch in the dough. 
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10. False. The fruit content should 
be at least 55% of the total filling, 
The balance of the filling being com. 
posed of water, juice, sugar, salt and 
thickener. 

11. True. Bread pans should be 
spaced at least three quarters of an 


inch apart at the top for best results, 


12. True. The blisters are usually 
caused by air being trapped between 
the crust and the pans. The holes in 
the bottom of the pans allow the 
air to escape. 


13. False. The raisins should be 
added just before the dough is re. 
moved from the mixer. If the raising 
are mixed too long with the dough, 
they will be crushed and torn, caus. 
ing them to bleed and discolor the 
dough. 


14. False. Approximately 5% bs 
powdered milk, 8 lbs 8 oz sugar and 
5% lbs of water should be used. 

15. True. This is determined by 
the Vacuum Oven Method. 


16. True. This will usually repre- 
sent about 72 to 76% of the wheat 
berry. 

17. False. In order to produce 
kisses or meringues having a white 
color, they should be dricd rather 
than baked. An oven temperature 
of about 225-240° F. is very satis- 
factory. Some bakers do not place 
the kisses or meringues in the oven at 
all but allow them to dry on the pans 
in the rack or place them in a warm 
proof box without steam. 

18. False. It is not used as a mold 
preventive. It is at times used as a 
rope preventive. Rope is a disease 
in bread. 

19. False. It is sometimes used in 
making angel food by bakers using 
depositing machines. This is done to 
counteract the punishing effect of the 
machines. Sometimes a little water 
is added to the formula to produce 
a more moist and tender cake, The 
addition of a small amount of bak- 
ing powder helps to keep up the 
volume. 

20. False. It is usually figured 
that a cup of sifted bread flour weighs 
about 4% oz, and a cup of sifted cake 
flour about 4% oz. 
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To make a glaze that is not sticky, 
bring 1 gt corn syrup and 1 pt water 
to a boil. Flavor and color may be 
added if desired. It is not necessary 
to reheat the glaze before using it. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


MAINTAINED 





ALL 


Mills at 


SINCE 





1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal hiniyg USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Husband: I passed Jones in the 
street yesterday, and he refused to 
recognize me—thinks I am not his 
equal. 

Wife: Equal, indeed! Of course 
you are. He is nothing but a great 
fat, conceited idiot! 


¢$¢ ¢ 


“T hope you appreciate, young man, 
that in marrying my daughter you 
are getting a big-hearted, generous 
girl.” 

“I do, sir, and I trust she has ac- 
quired those fine qualities from her 


father.” 
¢ ¢ 


Admiral: I think that homely 
woman over there is trying to flirt 
with me! 

Colonel: Just a minute, I’ll find 
out—she’s my wife. 


¢?¢ ¢ 
The left fielder missed three easy 
flies. Returning to the dugout be- 
tween innings, he explained to the 
manager, “I guess I’ll have to get 
glasses.” 
“Glasses, nothing!” roared the man- 
ager. “What you need is radar!” 
¢?¢¢ 
Uncle: “Have you got a dime 
bank, Willie?” 
Willie: “No, but I’ve got a bill- 


fold.” 
o¢ ¢ 


Lover (eloping with loved one) to 
taxidriver: ‘How much is the fare?” 

Taxi driver: ‘“That’s all right, sir. 
The lady’s father settled all that.” 


a 2 
A tourist stopped in front of a lit- 


the country store, dumbfounded at the 
sight of an enormous display of flour 
piled on the premises. Stack after 
stack, boxes, barrels and bags. Tons 
of flour, inside the store and out. 

“Ye gods, man, you must sell a 
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lot of flour!” exclaimed the tourist. 
“No, I don’t sell much,” replied 
the store keeper, “but you should 
have seen the guy that came here last 
week. He really COULD sell flour.” 


¢¢¢ 


Two actors who were jealous of 


- each other met in a bar-room. They 


exchanged frigid nods. 

“How are you getting along?” 
asked one presently. 

“Pretty well,’ replied the other, 
“still keeping alive.” 

The first actor eyed his rival stead- 
ily for a second and then asked cas- 
ually, ‘““‘What’s your motive?” 


¢$¢ ¢ 
Harry: “Rastus, you good for 
nothing scamp, where have you been? 
Didn’t I tell you to lay in some coal?” 
Rastus: “Yas, sah, Ah’s been lay- 
in’ in de coal all day, though dere is 
lots of. softer places what Ah’s ruther 


lay.” 
¢¢¢ 


“So you met your wife at a dance. 
Wasn’t that romantic!” 

“No, embarrassing. I thought she 
was at home taking care of the kids.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 

Irate Judge: “Say, Brown, didn’t 
I tell you the last time you were 
here I distinctly didn’t want to see 
you again?” 

Brown: “You surely did, and I 
wish you’d tell these officers that. 
They wouldn’t believe me.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 
Politician: “Now, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I just want to tax your 
memory.” 
Man in Audience: “Good heavens! 
Has it come to that?” 


¢¢ ¢ 
The nurse approached the absent 
minded professor and said softly, 
“It’s a boy, sir.” 
“Well,” said the professor, ‘“What 
does he want?” 


Sd 
Visitor: This isn’t a dwarf. He’s 
over five feet tall. 
Showman: That’s the wonderful 
thing about him. He’s the tallest 
dwarf in the world. 


¢$¢ ¢ 
“I don’t see how you can afford 
to take so many girls to expensive 
restaurants.” 
“That’s easy; I always ask each 
girl if she hasn’t been putting on 
weight, just before we go in.” 
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MILLING COMPANY 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
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RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 


THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Cable Address: “‘DOMFLOUR” 








“VICTORY - 
“WOODLAND” =. 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 





“HOMELAND” 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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vnenas ; cakes with only the list of ingredients to work from. Directions, too, are needed—or the 
ee " advice of someone who's experienced in the mixing technique involved. 
ar In flour treatment, too, the miller’s job is made easier—his results more uniform 
- and economical—when his bleaching, maturing and enriching ingredients are backed 
by specialists versed in all phases of the art. 
oe eA That’s one reason progressive mills everywhere have found that it pays to 
as: % sc | call on N-A’s Flour Service Division—a team of time-proved products—Agene, 
——s 4 Novadelox, N-Richment-A, Beta Chlora Control Equipment 
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Why do the hungry ask first for bread ? 


When famine strikes in Europe why does 
a humble North Dakota grain elevator sud- 
denly become a tower of hope to millions 
of men, women and children? 


Why does that slice of bread on your 
dinner plate (which you might casually 
share with the birds) symbolize life itself 
to so many people? 

Few know the real answers... 

e Bread is the main-stay in the diet of a 
large share of the world’s population. It is 
one of the least expensive basic foods. It is 
convenient to use. It tastes good. It’s easy 
to digest. And it generously supplies the 
most immediate need of your body 
energy. 


food 


Because bread combines energy-produc- 
ing 
protein, it quickly satisfies hunger, and 
prevents early recurrence of hunger pangs. 


carbohydrates with muscle-building 


e In its modern, enriched form, bread also 
provides highly important amounts of three 
important B-vitamins—thiamine, niacin 
and riboflavin—and iron. Bread also pro- 
vides some phosphorus and calcium. 
e On the practical side, wheat, the grain 
from which most bread is made, may safely 
be stored for years and shipped long dis- 
tances without danger of spoiling. 
These are the reasons why our country 
has been sending all the wheat it could 
to hungry lands across the seas. 
Now that the worst of the emer- 
gency is over, the millers and 
bakers of America have once 
again been able to turn 
their attention home 
are once again giving 
you the best loaf of 
bread in all the world, 
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Copyright 1947, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn, 


One of a series of ads appearing 
in educational, medical and health 
magazines which reports on the 
General Mills nutrition program and 
helps to establish grain product foods 
in their proper Place in the diet. 











